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C. Clair Knox: National Sales Executives’ new chairman: Turn to page 30. 
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ENTS''@ FORGET LOST CUSTOMERS? PUBLICATION 


Speech Coaching 
Decorations 
Music 
Briefings 
Programs 
Entertainment 
Presentations 
Convention Plans 


Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Demonstration Devices 
Training Devices 

Skits 

Animated Cartoons 
Slidefilms 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Turnover Charts 

Poster Charts 
Banners 


Pageants 
aaa Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting — 

jecti ce 
Projection Servite 
Film Productions in Color 
Convention Supe 
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NEW YORK 19 
1775 Broadway 


Want to convince a V.1.P.? 


WASHINGTON 6 
1730 H Street, N. W. 


Let Hig Eyes Work for You ! 


A sales message that has eye appeal opens two doors that lead 
direct to your prospects’ minds. That’s why attractive, interes! 
ing and effective visual material puts your listeners’ eyes to wi 

for you! ‘ 


"he Jam Handy Organization is a team of specialists in the scic 
and art of creating visual materials that tell a forceful, eas 
understood, convincing story for you. Jam Handy men are exp: 
at translating cold, hard facts into meaning-packed ideas—id 
that drive home the dollar-and-cents value of your product or servi: 
Jam Handy One-Stop Service can prepare any or all of the vis 

materials you need to build a stronger, more believable selli 
story. Whatever your needs may be—demonstration devices. cha 
and graphs, field surveys to provide market information, slidefil: 
or motion pictures— Jam Handy can help you do the whole | 

You'll save time and money by dealing with just one organization 


Why not call the office nearest you and discuss your proble 
Let them show you how Jam Handy’s skill and experience can | 
persuasion and conviction into your message. 


7e JAM HANDY 


DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 LOS 
© 310 Talbott Bldg. © 2821 E. Grand Blvd. © 930-932 Penn Ave. © 230 North Michigan Ave. © 7046 H 
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Here is the year by year record of 
the Journal-American’s position 

| in Retail Food linage compared 

#1 with the other New York papers 


PRE-SELL your brand name with New York’s largest 
evening paper... the home-going Journal-American 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING S 


OUR NEW BOOKLET... 


"HOW N.E.D. HELPS YOU 
GET A BIGGER SHARE 
OF TODAY’S BUSINESS” 


... has a real story behind it. It will 


enable every man who likes to base 
decisions on facts to appraise the job 
that N.E.D. can do. It gives you up-to- 
date information on: 


e N.E.D.’s facilities for keeping pace 
with rapid changes in industry. 


e the size and type of plants covered. 


relative importance. 


e the men who read N.E.D. and their 


| 

| 

e the industries we reach and their | 
| 

| 

job functions. | 


® the response produced from readers 
and the actual buying action which 
has resulted. | 
| 
If you would like to have a copy, drop 


us a line. It will be mailed immediately. 


@ 66,400 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
© 200,000 READERS | 
© in 40,209 PLANTS 

A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio CCA | 
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ADVERTISING 


He-Man—and Woman—Market 

Gets Haler and Heartier 
Hunting and fishing license sales have increased 85% in the 
past seven years, and last year 30 million outdoor enthusiasts 


spent $6 billion in the “outdoor” market for advertised goods 
EE SENS oo Saree cast oeret eeu savarusbarccunwhecanes 128 


CREDIT 


When It Doesn't Pay 

To Woo "Lost Customers” 
Southern States Cooperative surveyed the reasons 1,896 cus- 
tomers were lost, and found that it was desirable or practical 
to win back only 13% of them. Here is why. 


By T. K. Wolfe, Director of Distribution, Southern States 
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GENERAL 


National Sales Executives 
Honor Year's Top Performers 
A report on the awards and actions taken at the annual con- 


vention in San Francisco, May 27-29. ...:..ccccccecsssseces 30 


A Congressman is Annoyed 


Rep. Walt Horan (R., Wash.) has a beef about lack of appli- 
ance instruction booklets. He’s got a bill out for you. ...... 134 


MANPOWER 


17 Tested Ways to Improve 
Manpower Leadership 


By Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, Manage- 
MAGEE CIES Sb ooo cc. od, pees ccleeneseceke wen eagees 33 


3 Major Benefits You Obtain 


From Systematic Sales Appraisals 


By Herbert J. Schwartz, Assistant Sales Manager, Business 
Sales Department, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. .........--- 24 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


The Strategy Behind Pittsburgh's 


"Color Dynamics" Program 


For management, it opens new industrial markets for paint. 
For salesmen, it means selling through stress on service. For 
users, it adds a third dimension to paint’s ages-old functions. 
By Elbert D. Peck, vice-president, Paint and Brush Divisions, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ..........ccceececeeceeeceeeree 92 
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PACKAGING 


Prepacked Fruits & Vegetables: 


Answer to Frozen Foods Competition? 


Prediction: Within 10 years, 75% of our produce will be 
offered to Mrs. Consumer in some kind of container. Volume 
already packaged runs into the billions of pounds. Biggest 
implication: Many a thus-far-unbranded parsnip or pea, tur- 
nip or tomato will become subject to a brand name promotion. 
By Scott J. Saunders 


PREMIUMS 
Premiums Put More Want in Your Wares 


Since World War II, premium offers have multiplied. Sam- 
pling, couponing, contests also thrive. More advertisers de- 
velop more plus-reasons for holding and adding customers. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


RESEARCH 


Survey of Buying Power Corrections 


SALES AIDS 
How to Demonstrate 
Soapy Soap Suds 


A little, three-vial kit tells a serious cost story and women 
love it. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How are Patterson's Successors Doing? (Part III} 


“Good human relations,’ says President Allyn of National 
Cash Register, “are management’s No. 1 job.” More than ever, 
NCR is strengthening its ties with customers, stockholders 
and employes. And more than ever, advertising that sells 
prospects on specific dollar savings is helping to capture 
customers. 


SALESMANSHIP 


9 Ways to Irritate a Prospect— 
And Lose the Sale 


By William G. Damroth and Frans Weterrings 


SALES PROMOTION 


Related Item Merchandising: 
It's Caught On in Table Settings 
Tablecloths ... china... glass ... pottery ... sterling 
. and carnations all go naturally together. Six groups 


asked: Why not promote them jointly? If this kind of idea 
has merit for your field, here’s how to apply it. .. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index . 
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Advertising ...... 128 Sales Trends (Industrial) ...... 
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Marketing Pictographs ........ 81 Washington Bulletin Board .... 
Packaging to Sell ............ 74 Worth Writing For ........... 
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Thomas Register 
Advertisers used 


37,281 


Product 


advertisements 
in the 1952 Edition! 


These important advertisers 
stand as vital proof that 
T. R. produces Substantial 
Results . . . Thomas Register 
is the foundation of indus- 


trial advertising programs. 


The Only Paid Circulation 
in the field— 
ABC 96% Paid 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE — NEW ‘YORK 1, N. Y. 
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How Does Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood. Company Build’ a’ 
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tell ing 


When you’re selling in a highly 
competitive market, says Graham 
Rohrer, Manager of Georgia-Pa- 
cific’s advertising and public rela- 
tions departments, there are three 


tools that are indispensable: 


oe A good product 
@ Good Advertising 
©) Good Media 


In its choice of The Wall Street 
Journal to reach the decision mak- 


ers of American business — those 


NEW YORK 
44 Broad St. 


CHICAGO 
12 E. Grand Ave. 
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who can say “yes” to large-volume 
purchases — Georgia-Pacific is 
participating in a national adver- 
tising pattern that becomes more 
pronounced year by year. Since 
1941, The Wall Street Journal’s 
linage has increased 193%. That’s 
in keeping not only with The Jour- 
nal’s greatly expanded circulation 
(in 1942: 34,203; today: 234,569) 
but also in keeping with The Jour- 
nal’s proven ability to sell — and 
sell and sell! 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
415 Bush St. 


DALLAS 
911 Young St. ° 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Aveny & 
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AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS Publisher’s Statement — Newspaper 


123 NORTH WACKER DRIVE ~ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS ABE) : 
pe statement is subject to audit by the Audit Bureau of 6 months ending March 31, 1952 


Cucvlations. For Audit Report refer to latest white paper form. 


g, Average net paid circulation: Evening | Sunday _9._Net Press Run & time of 
=a See Par. 9 ne Da 
ress 
CITY ZONE ia ; 
Carrier Delivery by independent car- Edition _—‘Time 
ON Renae 218,432 215,000 1st 5:45 
| Dealers & Carriers not filing lists..... 8,347 9,806 2nd 10:00 
ERE 16,767 10,702 3rd 1: 
Publisher's Counter Sales............. 105 72 , 
Be COCRIOES . «occ ciecccccccccces 11 For expla 
Total City Zone S 
Population # 866,960 243,662 235,580 
No 
RETAIL TRADING ZONE 
Carrier Delivery by independent car- ‘ 
a = aa 41,341 61,172 ore 20 p re 
Dealers & Carriers not filing lists..... 5,364 25,964 | fl g 
Mail Subscriptions.................... 1,433 83 
Total Retail Trading Zone 


Population # 622,798 48,138 87,219 


Total City & Retail Trading 
Population 1950 Census _ 1,489,758 ema 322,788 


ALL OTHER a 


The Milwaukee Journal 
Dealers & Carriers................... 36,447 128.854 rv 4 a Th F 5 f 
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(a) Includes predate edition carrying date line of following day. 
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Pucks big“Vacatio 
is keeping drug 


Your clients may have no interest in drugs. Bye g 

But as an advertising man, you'll be interesteffnily 
the hottest merchandising event in the history of 
drug industry...the PUCK-McKesson & Robt 
Vacation Needs promotion. It shows how one 
dustry is harnessing the tremendous pull of Sum 
comics to the mass market. 


3 billion dollars, just for fun! 


This summer, Americans are expected to sp@. 

three billion dollars for personal vacation needs, 

druggists had never really bitten into this j 

melon! Then PUCK-McKesson & Robbins came 

them with a plan. Right now 10,000 of thi 

are piling up volume during these hot months 
WY means an extra source of profit—for the drugg 
and for 39 national advertisers! 


+h ban, 
; 50 million spenders 


In two gigantic ‘Vacation Needs” issues of PU( 
these 39 advertisers are splashing their prod: 
across the public consciousness — just before the 
big weekends of summer! 

On Sunday, May 25, every issue of PUCK and 
other co-operating Sunday comic sections ¢a 
6 full color pages of vacation needs advertising! 

AGAIN ON SUNDAY, JUNE 29th—anol 
smashing impact! Four more full-color pages i 
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Needs” promotion 
store sales hot! 


1gs, 
reste 
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drugs 


MENT) 


e group... again reaching 50,000,000 consuming 
nily members! 


colorful merchandising 


(olorful, summery window trims light the win- 
ms of druggists from coast to coast. Dagwood 
i Blondie, Jiggs and Maggie, The Little King, 
e Katzenjammer Kids, Snuffy Smith, Little 
vine... all the immortal PUCK comic characters 
sthere, bringing their tremendous public accept- 
xe to the point of sale. 


kat these advertisers! -----......------ 


millions of reprints 


Over the counter... through the mail... by mes- 
senger boys, full-color reprints of both Vacation 
Needs sections are being distributed all over the 
United States! Reports from druggists already 
indicate that this PUCK promotion will have one 
of the greatest sales impacts that ever jolted an 
industry ! 


To dominate the mass market, you need the most 
Moral: powerful of all mass media— Sunday comics, spear- 
headed by PUCK, The Comic Weekly. 


American Home Products 
American Optical Company 
American Safety Razor Company 
Amm-i-dent, Inc. 

Aristocrat Company 

Armour Toiletries Co. 

Artra Cosmetics, Inc. 

Associated Brands, Inc. 

The Barbasol Company 

Bauer & Black, Div. of Kendall Co. 
Bourjois, Inc. 

Bridgeport Brass Company 
Chamberlain Sales Corp. 


Eversharp, Inc. 
Gini Products, Inc. 


Marlene’s, Inc. 
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The DePree Company 
Doughboy Industries 
Dow-Corning Corporation 


The Hudnut Company 

The E. Ingraham Company 
International Cellucotton Prod. Co. 
Liquinet Corporation 

Lo-Calory Food Company 

Lucky Tiger Manufacturing Co. 


McKesson & Robbins 
AB. TN 
a tag 


f Wc KESSON 4 ROBBINS ¥ 
Ll ise { sresseves 


Noreen, Ine, 

Northam Warren Company 
Noxzema Chemical Company 
Pepsodent Div. of Lever Brothers 
Personna Blade Company 
Procter & Gamble 

E. W. Kose Company 
Serutan Company 

The Toni Company 

L. E. Waterman Company 
Weco Company 

Wildroot Company, Inc. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 


. 


ie Jk ..and other leading wholesalers 


THE 


COMIC 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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BUY LESS? 


A healthy rise in usership of margarine 
in St. Paul is reported in the 1952 
Consumer Analysis, showing that 
38%, of the families buy the product 
compared with a 28% usership the 
previous year. 

Despite margarine's gains, use of but- 
ter declined a bare 2%, from 96.4%, 
of the families in 1951 to 94.6% in 
1952. 

Who are these people buying mar- 
garine in a butter stronghold like St. 
Paul? To what degree does income 
affect purchase. Here is the break- 
down of margarine purchasers by 
family income. 


% Fam. buying 


; margarine 
Under $2,000 .......... 48.4% 
$2,000-$2,999 ......... 42.7 
$3,000-$3,999 ......... 40.4 
$4,000-$4,999 ......... 38.6 
$5,000-$6,999 ......... 35.3 
$7,000-$9,999 ......... 30.0 
$10,000 and Over....... 26.2 


Age, an important factor in market- 
ing many consumer items, seems of 
minor significance in margarine buy- 
ing habits. 


Yrs. of Age % Buying 
|} ae 8% 
eee 35.0 
rere 39.2 
40.1 


Comparing the St. Paul market with 
the fourteen other markets doing 
standardized studies, St. Paul's 38°, 
usership of margarine is significantly 
below the rest. One market is above 
the 80° level, nine are above the 
70%, and two above 60%,. Conversely, 
St. Paul shows the highest butter user- 
ship in these same cities. 


The data on margarine is from the 1952 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press Con- 
sumer Analysis and the fifteen market 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis. For 
current consumer preference data on 
your product write the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul |, Min- 
nesota. Please specify the classifica- 
tion (s) in which you are interested. 


St Paut Dispatrh $y. 


A RIODER NEWSPAPER 


Pioneer Press <=” 


Help for TV Neophites 


You may be next . . . you easily could be. And even if you think 
you'll never be dragged, sweaty and protesting, before a TV camera 
it’s probably in the cards. For the future will see sales seminars, con- 
ventions, meetings of all sorts on TV. Maybe not for the general pub- 
lic but certainly in other guises: Not live shows, but “canned”... . 
Some astute thinkers feel that conventions will get smaller and in 
their place will come the more intimate—and often more rewarding 
—district meeting. And you, yes, you, may get an order to appear 
at a TV station for a filming of the speech you’d normally give to a 
live audience. That TV film along with others will be telecast to 
various district meetings. The idea embodies a plethora of new tech- 
niques and while you don’t have to react to the camera like a veteran 
your impact will be indifferent or good depending on what you know 
of conducting yourself before TV’s cameras. 


At the moment CBS has announced and is running a Television 
School for presidential and senatorial hopefuls. And what these 
novices to television are learning will be of help to you, too. For the 
big network is working under the assumption that its students know 
no more about such things than you. The classes are being held in 
CBS’s Washington affiliate, WTOP-TV with a curriculum planned 


under the supervision of the CBS television staff. 


The first two students were Senator Edward Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania and Senator William Benton, Connecticut. Both senators were 
given a pre-indoctrination tour of the studios and control rooms for 
a general picture of how TV works. CBS feels that you can’t be 
afraid of what you understand. The senators then were shown films 
and television recordings of themselves (They'd be one up on you 
here.) in action. These were then criticized. 


Afterwards (and this is where you come in) Walter Cronkite, of 
the CBS-TV Washington news staff, gave the gentlemen some in- 
struction ... the do’s and don’ts of TV .. . how to sit, stand, walk 
and read a script. Live cameras were and will be used to allow class- 
room practice by each candidate with monitoring devices nearby so 
that performance may be studied. 


Even for men who had background of sorts in TV the results were 
startling. As Senator Martin told the network’s Bill Wood, “I have 
been wearing the same type of clothes for years and I had no idea 
color combinations could make such a difference before the cameras.” 
One of the things the senator learned was that blue shirts are far 
preferable to white ones since blue doesn’t reflect light back into the 
camera. A dark tie is better than a light one. 


And here are some of the things the candidates learned: Don't 
indulge in table-pounding ; don’t make gestures that throw the speaker 
or his hands out of camera range. And don’t worry about your voice: 
If it’s too loud or too soft the engineers can tune it up or down. Do 
keep your hands away from your mouth when you talk. TV is essen- 
tially a more casual medium than radio. You are seen as well as 
heard. And TV actually is easier than making a speech from a dais 
since chances are you'll sit in a comfortable chair when you speak. 
But here’s a stopper: Don’t use notes. They rustle, they destroy the 
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INDIANapouis...THE HAPPY SELLING GROUND 


ra, 


»)RETAIL SALES UP 300% since 1940 in this 


growing industrial market! 


>$627,000,000 spent on retail goods alone 


last year! 


>MANUFACTURERS’ PAYROLL UP over 
700% since 1940. 


>$6,431 average effective buying income per 
family... 


> 5th among the nation’s 24 largest cities... 


And this profit proven market is fully covered by 
Indiana’s two largest daily newspapers, The Indi- 
anapolis Star and The Indianapolis News. The Star 
and The News not only give you saturation coverage 
of this rich metropolitan area, but an effective bonus 
coverage of the 44 surrounding counties ... at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Write for market data today, and get your share 
of nearly 2 billion dollars in spendable income! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY «+ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


DS ag Nag Ml pe tS Sy 
Hoosier Hank y ae Was 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR < = 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN 


|THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


INDIANA 
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Small ads 
Sell 1 out of 5 
inquiries; 

1 medium 
outpulls 26 


For the past three years, Graphic Sys- 
tems has been advertising consistently 
in The New York Times to sell the 
Boardmaster visual traffic control sys- 
tem. 


Because the Boardmaster system is 
new, advertising is aimed at execu- 
tives ... to secure as many inquiries as 
possible for follow-up by direct mail. 


“You have produced leads that we are 
able to turn into sales at the average 
rate of one out of every five inquiries,” 
says Hines Hatchett, Graphic Sys- 
tems’ president. 


“Your inquiries have resulted in sales 
for us in every state of the Union, and 
most foreign countries. Our advertis- 
ing in your newspaper has enabled us 
to sell our product to government 
agencies and every branch of the 
armed forces. 


“Your newspaper has consistently pro- 
duced greater results than any we have 
obtained from six other metropolitan 
papers and 20 business publications.” 


Graphic Systems’ consistent advertis- 
ing in The New York Times success- 
fully taps a rich, order-producing sales 
vein. This unequalled power to pull 
sales at lower cost has meade The New 
York Times the advertising leader in 
the world’s greatest market for 33 
years. Get all the facts about The 
New York Times and its ability to 
boost your sales. Do it today. 


The New York Times 


“All The News That's Fit To Print” 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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authority you want to project. Naturally you should sit straight in 
your chair and you should, as far as possible, look at the camera. It, 
after all, is your audience’s eyes and when you don’t look at the 
camera the viewer has the same feeling he’d get from a person who 
couldn’t look at him straightforwardly when talking. 


Do not shift your eyes directly from one camera to another when 
the director signals a change of cameras. It makes you look harried. 
“Look down a second before you shift your eyes,” is Cronkite’s advice. 


“You Ought Not To Be In Pictures" 


Honestly, Mildred Heredeen feels that she could never learn to 
sell. To prove it she cites her single experience at canvassing the 
upper floors of the Taft Building. To put it mildly Mildred was 

“ ” 

a “bust. 


If you know Hollywood you know Miss H’s weekly column. 
Almost as much of a Hollywood tradition as Grauman’s Chinese, 
her column is strictly a paid-for advertisement. Every Monday you 
can find her battle-ax caricature above six inches of single-column 
conversation in which Mildred tells about all the good secretarial 
jobs her employment agency has waiting in advertising, radio, TV. 
For bright girls only. Come in and talk with her—about cases where 
other bright girls have landed jobs they’re mad about, wouldn’t swap 
for an assignment on the Riviera... . 


This is the business Mildred made for herself. And the column 
is her way of telling about her agency. If that isn’t selling, what is? 


Mildred Heredeen began as a steno, got further experience with 
a Boston secretarial school handling its promotion, then worked for 
two of the big advertising agencies, Ayer and Young & Rubicam. 
She picked this employment specialty as a business for herself when 
Hollywood was busting its buttons with advertising branches spring- 
ing up overnight, when radio was making its big West Coast strides. 
Then came TV. Through it she garners a third of all the jobs into 
which she places her bright gals. Her column grew out of a sug- 
gestion from an editorial staffer on the Citizen-News. In gratitude 
no one gets her column but that newspaper. 


Writing it is a Thursday chore. It is eminently readable because 
it’s Mildred in person. She starts off with a case from the past 
week; some gal who is so happy in the duckiest job, and who con- 
fesses her delay in coming around to talk with Mildred .. . 


“Procrastination!” says Miss Heredeen, and that’s the week’s text. 


The caricature came about in this way. She thought it would 
be dreadful to see her own picture every Monday—and what about 
the public? The idea has worked out in funny ways. People meet 
her and protest that she is good-looking . . . One Johnny took it so 
to heart that she had a milder caricature drawn. Once she ran her 
portrait, for the customers to see. “But look now,” she warned, 
“just this once!” 


Maybe it was a New England conscience that sent her calling 
at offices. Getting jobs for all these girls—should she not be calling 
on employers, digging up the jobs? But nobody butting into offices 
cold-turkey could sell herself as the column does. The radio, tele- 
vision and advertising executives read it. It brings her plenty of 
calls for personnel. 


Last year she got to thinking about the cruel bite taken out of 
her girls’ pay checks in taxes. It is almost one-quarter. It is much 
too much, thought Mildred. So she wrote a column about taxes, and 
got a response that led to the organization of “White Collar Girls, 
the nicest little pressure group you ever heard about. 
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(OMPANION HOLDS 9-YEAR LEAD IN SELLING IDEAS 


‘Qutstanding Result Story!” says Edward J. Breck, V. P. of John H. Breck, Inc. 


As General Manager of one of the most the COMPANION’S timeliness makes a strong 
successful firms in the toiletries industry, appeal. 
| Mr. Breck is vitally interested in an edito- 
rial policy that moves women to decisive 
action. 


For it explains why this magazine’s young, 
growing, “buy most” audience offers adver- 


tisers the top value in the women’s service 
CoMPANION representative Oliver Drum- field today! 


. mond shows what this means in reader con- 
fidence, and how such editorial influence 


is reflected in buying influence, too. : 
To sales minded executives like Mr. Breck, Wmnani Some 


CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,300,000 


wavs vw 
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£ CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY - PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Daytime hour 


Selling power 


“KING’S QUEEN” over Blair TV-represented KING: 
Seattle, is the kind of program that shows what can happ 
sales when the advertiser looks at television in the light of 


Bea Donovan, the Pacific Northwest’s most popular } 
economist, is “KING’S QUEEN”. From 2 to 3 p.m. Mon 
through Fridays, she prepares inviting recipes before the 
cameras... and piles up the biggest mail count on KING: 
Men as well as women cook at home simultaneously ' 
Miss Donovan, and apparently help swell the sales re 
she obtains for her sponsors. 


In June 1950, Langendorf Bread started participa 
sponsorship with one spot a week. Sales spurted so rapi 
that they expanded to three times weekly . . . and now, ut 
standably, they are one of the most loyal subjects of “KIN 
QUEEN”’, Other consistent and highly successful sponsors 
M.-J.-B. Coffee, Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, Pyrex Ware, 5 
Gold Orange Juice and the Washington Turkey Federat 


You can chalk up results like these on all Blair TV’ 
resented television stations... and you can do it at sul 
ingly low cost. It will pay you to call your Blair TV" 
for the facts and figures... today! 


Look at television in the light of DAY 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville 
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Gentlemen: 

I want to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation for the last several years of 
public service that you have given to the 
general public and also to motoring pub- 
lic in general. 

Many times in the past, your news as 
to the weather and complete road con- 
ditions has altered our course of high- 
way travel. My only hope is that in the 
near future, other states might follow 
in your path to help in so complete a 
safety measure. Regular weather re- 
ports given out by most stations are not 
enough to be of much help when over 
the road truck traffic is depending on 
positive conditions. You will probably 
never hear of it, but your station has 
saved the Trucking Industry many 
thousands of dollars by its road con- 
ditions report. 

I, for one, was delayed in a nearby 
state for two days because of icy high- 
ways. Before starting I had tried to 
contact local police and newspapers for 
weather conditions and with little suc- 


cess. The report was, colder. I could 
not reach WHO as we were too far 
away. If I could have reached your 


station, I could have altered my route 
and would not have had any additional 
mileage. I also made a trip into the 
snow area of South Dakota last winter 
on the strength of your station’s weather 
report. 

There are more motorists who depend 
on WHO for their news and,road con- 
ditions than from any other source. I, 
for one, am very grateful for having an 
lowa station that is interested in the 
safety of its motoring public. 

J. E. McCuLtoucH 
McCullough Transfer Co. 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Dear Mr. Woods: 

Your courtesy in making it possible 
for some movie scenes to be taken in 
the WHO studio was greatly appreci- 
ated. It was a joy to work with you 
and members of your staff who co- 
operated so fine in making arrangements 
for this filming as well as participating 
in it. 

When the first contact was made with 
you it was not our intention to spend so 
much time in your studio. However, it 
did mean a great deal to the folks from 
the International Film Foundation as 
well as for the other participants to be 
able to take the other sequence of the 
class also in the studio. 

Thanks so much for your help and 
if we may ever be of assistance to you 
do not hesitate to call on the Extension 
Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
LouisE M. RosENFELD 
Assistant Director 
Cooperative Extension Work 
State of lowa 
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Gentlemen: 

I wish to extend to you the thanks of 
our community for your announcements 
for our school and also for the Lions 
Club. It is a wonderful service. Your 
coverage is nearly 100% here. 

We heard you say how many an- 
nouncements you made in those few 
days. Would you mind sending me 
that number? 

Thanks so much. 

Yours, 


L. R. WELKER 


Pres., Murray School Board, 
and also Lions Club Member 
Murray, Iowa 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for your won- 
derful cooperation in scheduling our 
spot announcements. 

It is only through such a program 
that we can hope to compile the statistics 
necessary to carry on our work—to find 
the cause and cure of multiple sclerosis. 

Your valued assistance in helping us 
achieve our aim is sincerely appreciated. 

Cordially, 
CorneELius H. Traecer, M.D. 
Medical Director 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Woods: 

We want to thank WHO for the fine 
cooperation in presenting the Quiz Kids 
program on Saturday, March 11. We 
have heard many excellent comments 
about this program. We hope that it 


measured up to your professional 
standards. 

The children seemed to enjoy them- 
selves and we felt that they were re- 


markably poised. All the WHO per- 
sonnel with whom we worked were 
most cooperative. 

Thank you again for the opportunity 
that you gave us to show our interest in 
handicapped children and to demonstrate 
their ability. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. DorotHy PHILLIPS 
Executive Director 
Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: 

I greatly appreciate your broadcasting 
the program “The New Frontier.” Such 
programs should be an important factor 
in the effort to eliminate prejudice. | 
hope that they may continue. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERMA X. ANDERSON 
Des Moines, Iowa 


, time buyers have told us their work some- 
times makes them too “statistical”—sometimes makes 
them forget that what they’re really trying to buy is 
listeners — confidence — friends. 


Out here at WHO, we’ve created millions of friends 
who know we have earned their confidence. Our mail- 
bags prove it. So do our advertisers’ sales records, 
month after month and year after year... . 


WiilO 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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The Courts Look at Advertising 


A Federal District Judge in New Orleans has ruled that the 
Times-Picayune Publishing Co., owners of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and States, violated the Sherman Anti-trust Act by enforc- 
ing combination-rate contracts with advertisers and that it was an 
obvious attempt to hurt the States’ competitor, the New Orleans 
Item. 


The Times-Picayune Publishing Co. will appeal the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. A final ruling is awaited eagerly 
because the practice of unit rates is now being applied by nearly 200 
newspaper publishers, most of them in so-called monopoly cities where 
one publishing company controls all editions. 


Year-by-year the ranks of newspaper entrepreneurs are being 
thinned out as mounting costs and investments squeeze the profits 
from publishing. Those who remain would seem to have the same 
moral and legal pricing rights as other businessmen. If they decide 
to sell their advertising as a complete package, although labeled 
Record in the evening and Bugle mornings and Sunday, have the 
courts any right to interfere? General Motors is conceded the right 
to put together engines, wheels, bodies and other parts into a package 
which meets their ideas on how best to dispose of their factory produc- 
tion. Why should a newspaper be expected to follow different rules? 


The Supreme Court looked at another phase of advertising and 
decided 7 to 1 that operators of street cars and buses had the consti- 
tutional right to install radio broadcast equipment in their vehicles. 
The case involved the Capital Transit Co. in Washington, which 
broadcast news, music and commercials, and rebellious riders claimed 
they were “a captive audience” and that the programs were an 
unconstitutional invasion of privacy. 


Among the objectors was Jerry Shoenfeld, our Washington editor, 
but as broadcasts are resumed we predict that Jerry will develop 
an immunity to what he doesn’t want to hear. Over the past quarter 
century most of us have learned how to tune in and out without 
touching the dials. Our youngsters do their homework against a 
background of music or comedy, and school records show no drop 
in average grades. 


If an operator should make the mistake of turning the bus radio 
up so that it is oppressively loud, there will always be an irate citizen 
who will yank the damn thing out by its roots. It might even be our 
Jerry who would do it. We wouldn’t put it past him. 


The new form of advertising has been installed in a dozen cities, 
and with clearance from the highest court the medium is likely to 
enjoy mushroom growth. 


So You Want to Be Presiden?! 


We mean president of your company. If that’s your goal—and 
more sales executives are reaching it—you might do well to check 
your own current performance against these 10 recommendations: 


1. Live near the top officers and directors. 
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The Pioneer Now Offers the 
Finest Equipment on the Highways 


NATIONAL 


VAN LINES, INC. 


The ultimate in moving ~ 
equipment. Every movement 

can now be handled even more effi- 
ciently. This, with 50,000,000 miles of 
moving experience, is your assurance 
of complete satisfaction in every detail. 


YES SIR ... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest National 
office or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 

AGENCY oR 
E CANIz4,, 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES : 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
® 


Exec. Offices: 2341 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 


FORT 
WAYNE 


ist in the State 
2nd in the Nation 
in 
Family Buying Power 


Among all the 162 Metropolitan 
County Areas in the U. §., Fort 
Wayne ranks 2nd highest in Ef- 
_— Buying Income per Fam- 
a . . , amounting to $6,875. 
(Sales Management 5-10-52). It’s 
Indiana's “GOLDEN ZONE" 
Market! 


New Market Book 


A brand new _. Just off the 
ress ... market book contain- 
ng complete information cover- 

ing Fort Wayne and its tradin 

area as of today! Maps, reta 
sales, buying power .. . city, 
county, trading area popu- 
lation, industry, agriculture... 
distributing outiets - « Mer- 

chandising cooperation . . a 

wealth of timely data of value 

to all advertisers and agencies. 


Write for a copy today! 


The News-Sentinel 
The Journal-Gazette 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


NO 
SALESMEN 
ALLOWED! 


... but Tape Recording puts a 
sales story across at this top- 


level management meeting! 


HERE’S HOW an alert salesman got his story to the mer- 
chandising board of a big food chain despite a ‘‘No Salesmen 
Allowed”’ rule. He prepared a brief, friendly talk outlining 
his product’s merits and recorded it on ‘‘Scotch”’ Sound Re- 


recording. Detailed explanations of new features and im- 
provements recorded on “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape can 
be played for groups all over the country. Tape is easy to 
transport, doesn’t break or chip. 


pratima 


! Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


[_] Please send free booklet. 
(] Arrange free demonstration of tape recording. 


Dept. SM-62. 
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SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of ‘Sound Ideas for 
Business and Industry,” new booklet chock full of interesting 
ways tape recording is saving time and money for business- 
men everywhere. Contains tips on editing and splicing tape, 
chart of reel playing times, other useful information. 
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entation, and it resulted in a sizeable initial order. “Scotch” 
Sound Recording Tape reproduces every kind of sound with 
matchless fidelity. Tape recordings can be kept permanently, 
or can be erased—each new recording on tape automatically 
erases the previous recording! 
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PRACTICING SALES TALKS on tape helps both new and ex- 
perienced salesmen to improve their delivery, eliminate 
speaking faults, polish up tone and emphasis. Training of 
new men is simplified by having sales orientation talks 
recorded on “‘Scotch’”’ Sound Recording Tape. 


as pal ow 
ac +t 


: . , for 
laid design are registered trademarks 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG, 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand Pressure eeeting, 
Tapes, ‘“‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective vresives 
“Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘3M’ 970 Park 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division. Canada, 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. © 
Ltd., London, Canada. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the 
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2. Spend recreation hours with the same social circle as the top 
oficers and directors. 


3. Cultivate the same cultural interests as the top officers and 
directors. 

4. Maintain substantial civic activities. 

5. Be interested in all phases of business. 

6. Read both general business books and the classics. 
7. Learn to make friends with, and utilize the abilities of, the 
capable—not of the servile. 

8. Be interested in helping others advance. 

9. Be ever receptive to new ideas of all kinds. 

10. Recognize that persuasiveness is needed to a less degree in 


administration than in selling—don’t oversell yourself. 


Jackson Martindell, president, American Institute of Manage- 
ment, New York, found a receptive audience for his talk before the 
National Sales Executives convention on how a sales executive can 
reach the top. 


Point 10, it seems to us, deserves special comment: Don’t oversell 
yourself. Because his fellow executives know that the sales chief is a 
trained persuader they tend to set up resistances to being “‘sold.” 
When a production executive argues for a new plant he probably does 


tch” not think of himself as “selling” an idea. In fact, he can proclaim 
= that he knows nothing about selling—that his recommendations are 
nly, 


nie based on highly tangible evidence, not guessestimates and hopes of 
the sales executive. 

A president must have a sense of balance—the ability to weigh 
views from sales, production, finance, law—and to chart his course. 
Will the sales executive who has spent a lifetime developing ability 
to get people to say “‘yes” be able to look at over-all company prob- 
lems with a sense of proportion? 


If a sales executive possesses a sense of proportion—and perhaps 
more importantly makes it obvious to the board of directors that he 
does—he is heads up on almost any other profession in the presidential 
competition. 


“There is no basic requirement of a present-day top executive equal 
to the ability to deal with people harmoniously and effectively,” 


a declares Mr. Martindell. ‘““The successful sales executive has this 

inate ability. Therefore, he has the greater inherent opportunity to reach 

ig of the top. Whenever he fails in doing so, it is largely because he ne- 

talks glects his opportunity to round out his inherent aptitude. . . . He 

must not be content to restrict his knowledge to sales in his competi- 
tion with the financial, research and production men for top level 
responsibility.” 

pi When the sales executive presents his sales budget to the executive 


committee or to the board of directors he has ample opportunity to 
demonstrate his sense of general management values. No sales execu- 
tive would like to admit that the production boys—or the lawyers— 


ie eS 


’ 
4 ; : , “bade 

% or the bankers—run rings around him when it comes to winning 
( the confidence of the board. But that’s what has happened many 
ty times. Why this is so and what sales chiefs themselves can do about 


, 


it is well illustrated in the SALEs MANAGEMENT article, “Your Big- 
gest Sale: Management’s ‘O. K.’ on the Sales Budget.” If you'd like 
a free copy, we'll be glad to send it to you. 


If there ever was a time when the sales executive should groom 
himself for the presidency it is right now. In a buyers’ market the 
profit-making burden falls heavily upon the sales executive. In war- 
time, production problems of a specialized nature often are met by 
elevating a production minded executive, while in hard times, attor- 
neys come to the front to handle reorganization problems. 
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now ready... 


new market study 
of the 
baking industry 
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i It tells you where the buying power is 


aul 


A new market study of the baking 
industry has been prepared as a 
guide for sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers, agency account man- 
agers, space buyers, market analysts, 
and merchandising managers. 

The study covers the size of the 
market and its organization by types 
of producers and distributors; tells 
how it has changed in recent years. 
It charts the various sizes and types 
of establishments; shows how 90.7% 
of the business is done by only 35% 
of the total number; includes a new 
Government tabulation of retail es- 
tablishments made by the Bureau of 
Census especially for Bakers Weekly. 
All of this information is essential 
to sound sales and advertising plan- 
ning in this market. 


sn ween SCO 
j b--=-) PUBLISHING CO. 


45 West 45th St., | 
New York 36, N. Y. 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Simpson-Reilly, Ltd:, 
1709 West. 8th Street, 


i 

| 

Bakers Weekly Los Angeles 17, California | 
wriat'bakine Industry | San Froneisco 3, Califomniailt 
Bakers Weekly is ; 
| 45 West 45th St., New York 36,N.Y. | 
| Please send my FREE copy of the handbook | 
| “Market Study of the baking industry.” | 
| | 
| Nome | 
| ! 
| Company ! 
| ! 
| Position ! 
i i 
| Street | 
| | 
| City. Zone State | 
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Who really 
gets the credit? 


There isn’t any doubt that the first requirement 
for a really top-notch campaign is a cooperative, 
understanding client. 


Then, experience shows that outstanding ad- 
vertising starts with sound judgment and thor- 
ough planning. 

And it has to be developed by the joint efforts 
of specialists in art, copy, research, media— 
specialists from many departments who know 
what they are doing, and who never stop trying 
to do it better. 


So, it’s pretty clear that the credit for any 
campaign has to be widely spread. 


We like it that way. And over the years it 
seems to have resulted in an unusually large 
amount of unusually effective advertising. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal 


Toronto Mexico City London 
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The Oregonian 
reaches 


MOKE WOMEN... 


than any other selling medium 
in the Oregon Market 
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the Oregonian 


ORTLAND, OREGON 
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eT] : More support for your product... 


by more grocers... 


———__—. 


THE OREGONIAN GOES 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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...do your shrongest selling job incThe Star 


You put more power behind your sales message when your decision goes 
to The Star. You get more power because The Star is first in official 
Washington’s confidence, first in news coverage, first in home delivery. 
It’s the favorite family shopping guide in the Metropolitan Washington 
area. Winner in 1951, still champion in 1952 (over the second paper 
by 5,849,718 lines in the first 4 months), The Star is the natural choice of advertisers 

for their dominant schedules in Washington. For a Sunday punch seven days a 

week, your best bet is a dominant schedule in the dominant Star. 


1852 A Century of Leadership 1952 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


d nationally by: O’Mara and Onnsbee, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago Il 
ENT 
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HOW CONFUSED CAN YOU GET? 


We happen to subscribe to several “letters” and busi- 
ness services, and still others come in no-charge. 


If we read only one of them—and halfway believed in 
it-life would be simple. We would know where we 
were going—at least until something happened which 
proved we were going in the opposite direction: 


Last Monday night I sat down with five of those 
grvices, and here are some of the things I learned: There 
is no danger of war because Stalin doesn’t want one— 
but (from another service) real insiders have grave fears 
of a possible early war . . . TV set sales are in the do!- 
drums. I digested that—only to read in a competitive 
ervice that sales are up 33% from last year, “a huge 
pick-up” . . . Defense spending has reached’ a peak—but 
hardly had I become reconciled to that when I read 
in another letter that it will soon go up another 20%, ana 
be a sustaining prop to our entire economy both this year 
and next. 


I’m not deliberately holding these services up to ridi- 
cule. They are valuable to us and to their other subscrib- 
as. We get many facts, opinions, “leads” not obtainable 
dsewhere—at least not so quickly. 


But these are confusing days and right now you see the 
confusion reflected in their columns. If one of them says 
business is good, there’s plenty of evidence to back it up 
-in some industries. If another says business is lousy, 
there are records in other industries to back up the claim. 


The fact seems to be—our national economy is skidding 
ind slipping, but the military spending is like an embank- 
nent that keeps the car from going off the road. 


In most industries it seems obvious that what was good 

‘ough in 1950-1951 isn’t good enough for today, and 
‘or the primary reason that customers, both of the cor- 
orate and the individual kinds, are well loaded up with 
that they think they need. The solution, it seems to us, 
in increasing their wants. 


WHERE ARE THOSE "DREAM" ITEMS? 


The Grey Advertising Agency raises the question in 
ne of their recent letters. “It’s so long ago that we’ve all 
st about forgotten those ‘dream’ products that were pre- 
umably straining at the leash during World War II in 
‘tir eagerness to get to market. Mighty few ever got to 
market—to this day! It’s time to trot out those dream 
tducts—time to make them realities.” 


For those who have deliberately been holding back 
uch Products, this would seem the time to bring them 
i , 

, for by so doing they might “reverse the field.” 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 15, 1952 


For those who for one reason or another must struggle 
along with the old product, there’s a recipe wrapped up in 
the saying, YOUR PRODUCT IS NEVER SOLD UNTIL IT IS 
PERFORMING SATISFACTORILY FOR THE ULTIMATE CON- 
SUMER. 


The consumer goods maker can’t assume that his 
product is sold simply because he has passed it on to 
McKesson & Robbins or to Marshall Field; the maker, 
of industrial goods must sell service and ideas even more 
than product and price. 


In that latter connection I have been very favorably 
impressed by Alcoa’s commercials on the CBS Ed Mur- 
row “See It Now” show (which, although no one has 
asked my opinion, I consider just about tops on the net- 
work schedules) in which they demonstrate each Sunday 
how they create new markets for aluminum by their re- 
search experiments. The other day, for example, they 
revealed a new Alcoa-created market—aluminum wheels 
for passenger cars and trucks. 


Promote — promote — promote is good advice for a 
“soft”? market, but promotion can take many forms. Pro- 
moting new uses, a la Alcoa, is one of the best forms. 


MR. AYERS OFFERS A REBUTTAL 


In the June 1 issue (page 15) we disagreed with friend 
Walter Ayers (Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
Detroit) who told a Dayton audience that there hasn’t 
been any deterioration in salesmanship at the retail level 
because (in stores) “such a thing as personal salesman- 
ship has never even existed.” 


In an interesting reply, Mr. Ayers concedes that in the 
appliance dealer section of retail selling, creative personal 
salesmanship flourished prior to the war and still exists 
among some few dealers today, but in no way comparable 
to the pre-war period. Then he goes on to say: 


“May I suggest that SALES MANAGEMENT as the voice of sell- 
ing make a study among representative retail establishments 
such as department stores, hardware stores, drug stores, gro- 
cery stores, etc., and ask the managers or proprietors for their 
concept of the function of the retail store and its personnel in 
this year 1952? I am sure you will find such a study revealing, 
interesting and maybe helpful to a lot of people. 


“A department store friend of mine told me this: ‘Our func- 
tion is to buy merchandise which in our opinion will meet the 
needs and wants of our customers and which will represent the 
best values we can offer. We spend a lot of money advertising 
to inform our customers of the things we have and to get them 
into the store. Our merchandise is attractively and conveniently 
displayed. Our “sales clerks” are told to be courteous, to show 
the merchandise to the customer, to answer the customer’s ques- 
tions and to write up the sales slip when the customer decides 
to buy. We spend two cents out of every sales dollar for adver- 
tising and almost another cent for display. Our primary sales 
effort is pre-point of sale, and we do not place the same im- 
portance on the point of sale contact as you creative salespeople 
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Money inccme, even after taxes, is increasing, but sales 
are slow. Read Mr. Ayers’ comments. 


do. The reason for this is that we are doing business with 
women, and women shopping in department stores are not 
appreciative of these so-called creative sales techniques. They 
want to lead the discussion and to ask questions for our people 
to answer. If we had the kind of people who would appeal to 
you as being creative salesmen, we would drive the women 
right out of our store.’ 


“In my Dayton talk, I was referring to the actual use of 
selling techniques by the individual who actually waits on the 
retail customer in the store. I was not referring to advertising, 
promotion, merchandising, personal shopping service, display, 
credit facilities, delivery, availability of merchandise, attractive 
prices, eating facilities, rest rooms and all of the other manage- 
ment policy operations and procedures which are an important 
part of the modern department stores and which most assuredly 
are creative and definitely are a part of the selling process. 


“Also, why not ask a couple hundred top sales executives at 
the manufacturing level, whose products are sold over the 
counter in such stores as I mention, to outline for you their 
concept of the function of the employes in these retail estab- 
lishments ? 


“Then ask a representative group of consumers who patron- 
ize these stores what they want and expect from these same 
store employes. 


“T think one of the hurdles in discussing a subject of this kind 
is that we do not clearly define what we are talking about so the 
other person will be thinking about the same thing. May I 
respectfully ask what you mean in the last sentence of your 
comments when you say, ‘Better selling in stores might boost 
total consumption by as much as 10 to 20%.’? Specifically, what 
is the meaning of the two words ‘better selling’? Does this mean 
everything that happens between the customer and the store 
employe from the time the customer enters the store and ap- 
proaches the employe? Is this all that it includes? Or does it 
include display, credit, delivery, informative price tags, and 
so on? 


“From my viewpoint, the final personal contact in the retail 
store, important though it is, is only a small part of the over-all 
selling process necessary to sell ’most any over-the-counter item. 


“T believe that our traditional way of doing business in this 
country is politically sustainable only on the basis of its ability 
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to spread its benefits progressively among more and mop 
people. This means more and more goods for more and mon 
people and for the most part these people have to be gj 
Therefore, I am wholeheartedly in favor of any improvemey 
in any part of the selling process which will help to do this 
vital job. I am sure all of us are trying to reach this same go), 


“However, I don’t believe there is money enough or tin 


enough to make creative salesmen out of any large Percentage 


of the attendants in most of the retail establishments in th 
United States. 


“May I take this opportunity to tell you that I always enjoy 
reading SALES MANAGEMENT and to salute you for the cop. 
structive job your publication has been doing these many years?” 


What do you think of Mr. Ayers’ challenging ideas? 
Is it true, do you think, as reported by his department 
store friend, that “if we had the kind of people who 
would appeal to you as being creative salesmen, we would 
drive the woman right out of the store”? 


We think Mr. Ayers has been talking in too literal 
terms of what constitutes retail selling. He seems to en- 
phasize the closing element only, and perhaps he and his 
department store friend are right about that, but as we 
tried to pound home in the many recent ‘Adventures in 
Shopping” there are other elements of the sale which are 
becoming almost rarities in retail stores. 


What about arousing interest, creating desire and secur- 
ing conviction, for example? You don’t work prospects 
up to a sale by indifference and lack of product know- 
how. But isn’t it true that that’s what you find almost 
universally? And isn’t it true that there are many things 
a manufacturer can do about it—such as getting his sales- 
men to spend more time with clerks and attempt to make 
them want to sell the merchandise and know how to do 
it, and by making more effective use of leaflets, manuals 
and fact-tags, and by sharpening their business paper 
advertising through making it more informative? Sure, 
he can’t make every clerk a real salesman, but if he recog- 
nizes the 1952 clerk as THE GREAT SALES BOTTLENECK 
he can do several things to make it a lot easier for people 
to buy than it is today. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


How good are your salesmen? Floyd (Pets) Poetzinger, 
head of Poetzinger, Dechert & Kielty, Chicago, suggests 
a simple test of evaluation— 


“Tf this man didn’t work here, and he walked in 
the door and asked for a job as a salesman, 
would I hire him?” 


A new definition of selling: Subscriber O. Wayne Colley 
of the Washington Travel Bureau out in Tacoma thinks 
that the words “sell” and “selling” have been overworked 
and even carry a certain amount of stigma because o 
sharp practices. For any existing definitions of “selling 
he would like to substitute: 


“Helping the Customer to Buy What He Needs o | 
Wants from You.” He even goes so far as to suggest 
“Help the guy (to) decide to buy—what he needs of 
wants, from you” but he may be suggesting that with 
tongue in cheek because he knows full well that eye 
are the substantial buyers of the nation and “guy J 


doesn’t fit. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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“But Daddy, you told me last night how the Des Moines 
Sunday Register covers all lowa.” 


This story doesn’t start, “once upon a time.” It happens 
every Sunday in Iowa! © 

Picture 500,000 Iowa families taking to their easy chairs 
for the big reading event of the week: the Des Moines Sun- 
day Register. These are both town and country families— 
the best spenders of all in this 3% billion dollar per year 
market that tops cities like Philadelphia or San Francisco in 
buying... and earns better than any other farm state on earth. 

County coverage is like this: the Des Moines Sunday 


Register provides 50% to 100% family coverage in 79 out PACKAGES A oumeeee URBAN 
of lowa’s 99 counties. In 12 counties more, coverage is from MARKET RANKING AMONG 
40% to 49%. And it’s at least 21% in the few others. AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
N : : , . 
_ Ow you can see why the Des Moines Sunday Register is ABC. Circulation—March 31, 1952 
th in general advertising among a// Sunday newspapers. Daily, 376,658—Sunday, 543,674 


Milline rate: $1.84. 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann [RIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 


lI—MENTAL QUALITIES tht 

KNOWLEDGE — (The| Deficient in basic facts] Acceptable knowledge oi | Above average knowl-| Broad knowledge of his pa 

understanding of  the| and uninformed on new|his field but not well in-| edge of his field and] field and outstanding cor 

techniques and processes| developments. formed on new develop | rather well informed on] grasp of future develop. - 

in the particular fields of ments. new developments. ments. i 

operation). pe 

ABILITY TO ANALYZE—| Seldom gets all the facts.| Usually sound in analyses} Always analyzes and gen-| Puts first things first. Al. 

(The ability to study the | Frequently unable to per-| of values and relations of} erally reaches satisfactory | ways gets all the facts, 

factors of a problem or| ceive and weigh the fac-| factors of problems or| conclusion. Makes penetrating analy. sis 

situation and  properly| tors inherent in a prob-| situations. ses and sound decisions, Ch 

evaluate their relation-| lem or situation. ee 

ships). To 
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ABILITY TO MAKE DBE | Usually undecided. Inclined to be unduly in-| Usually correct in solving] Promptly reaches sound a 

CISIONS — (The ability fluenced by others’ think-| unusual or difficult prob-| and accurate decisions, rm 

to make timely and wise ing. lems. Hesitant in giving 5 

decisions). answers. si 
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THIS IS PART OF THE ANNUAL APPRAISAL FORM: Each manager checks each salesman ing 

against |. Strength of Character 2. Mental Qualities 3. Performance 4. Leadership. or 
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3 Major Benefits You Obtain Wi 

F Syst tic Sales Appraisals 

Se 
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area 

ee M . I com 

|. You head off many a headache by not hiring some their attitude. In fact, efforts ag i 
being made to improve the plas om 

salesmen. 2. You give specific help to a man in his first six Nevertheless, it is providing effecting 

. a machinery for management to looigg "net 

months. 3. You establish the machinery for appraising all — upon each salesman objectively af ® : 
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salesmen. It adds up to improved morale, higher output. 


Based on an interview by B. G. Priestley with 


HERBERT J. SCHWARTZ - 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Business Sales Department, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Probably few, if any, salesmen’s 
appraisal plans in operation today are 
broader in scope or more constructive 
in their aims than one being used suc- 
cessfully by the Business Sales De- 
partment of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston. The three 
major goals of this plan are: 

1. A thorough appraisal of the 
applicant before he is hired—not only 
an appraisal by the company but what 
amounts to an appraisal of the appli- 
cant by himself. 

2. Continuous appraisal and help 
for the new salesman during his 
training period of six months or more, 
supplemented by a planned program 
to guide his sales manager in giving 
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him aid and encouragement. 

3. An annual confidential program 
of appraisal for all sales personnel to: 
(a) develop their strengths and cor- 
rect their weaknesses; (b) learn 
specifically what kinds of help they 
need to attain maximum efficiency; 
(c) determine, in the cases of those 
not showing constant sales progress, 
whether they might not be better 
adapted for other types of jobs with 
the company. 

Comprehensive and constructive as 
the plan is, however, Liberty Mutual 
sales executives would be the first to 
tell you that it is not a finished prod- 
uct. ““We’ve got a lot to learn about 
salesmen’s appraisals,” characterizes 


in the spirit of helpfulness to render 
him constant aid. . 

Although the plan is only in is 
third year, many component parig 


represent long years of study and ¢ a 
perimentation to learn the best pre ke 


cedures, states Herbert J. Schwartz 


assistant sales manager of the Libert ‘or 
Business Sales Department. Tru] hes 
pucar 


indicative that the plan has ne 
reached the stand-pat stage, 
Schwartz points out that it is being 


: : ‘ol Mr 
considered now as offering promis ar 
for selecting a class for advance ‘ nd 

0 Sca 


training which will lead to manage 
ment jobs. 


In various other important respec K 
the plan already goes beyond the out h 
line given. For instance, it is beiné ‘I : 
called upon to help determine, when «1 
a young salesman has been with the "ys 
company for five years, whether Mag” 4 
has leveled off in his sales growth. 
If so, even if he appears to be doing * im 
fairly well and has received 4 bonus or 


. bd ith 

or two, he is replaced—for his “ 
’ 7 

good and the company’s—by ‘ 

young man who offers strong DP 
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orts are 


of showing sales growth down 
through the years. 

This procedure, Mr. Schwartz ex- 
plains, involves a vital policy of the 
company—the constant upgrading of 
men from the ranks to fill top execu- 
tive positions in the company. Since 
the company was founded in 1912, its 
executives have come up from the 
ranks, and the majority from the sales 


departments. 
The company’s viewpoint about 
young salesmen, explains Mr. 


Schwartz, is that after five years an 
accurate decision should be possible. 
To retain those who have leveled off 
in their sales growth could only mean 
perpetuating mediocrity in the sales 
force. 

The salesmen’s appraisal plan 
reaches all men in the Business Sales 
Department, whether they’re work- 
ng in Boston, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
or elsewhere. Completed appraisals 
of various types go directly to Vice- 
President G. G. Kingsley in the home 
ofices, where they are available only 
4s sources of information about the 
salesmen to a few executives of the 
‘company. 


Six Month Trial 


Selection of men for sales jobs un- 
ler the plan is carried through with 
seater thoroughness than in many 
companies because a new salesman 


e plat. 
effective 
to look 
ely ani 
o render 


must be trained for six months or a 
jar before it can be determined 
whether to continue training him or, 
in his own interests as well as those 
if the company, to let him go. Ob- 
‘ously, if the company picks medi- 


ly in it te trainees it is going to waste a 
nt parts ot of money and time. 
and ee Lhe unusual length to which the 
nest prog Mpany goes in striving to assure 
chwartzig “at the men it selects to train for 
, Liberti “esmen will make good is evidenced 
Tru" the fact that at the time an ap- 
has nog "cant fills out a “Short Form Ap- 
ze, Msg "ation for Position as Sales Repre- 
is being tntative” he receives a letter from 
promis Mr, Kingsley, which is purposely so 
advanced iutspoken and forceful that it is likely 
manage ° are off the man who lacks strong 
‘termination and doubts the com- 
t respect te adequacy of his qualifications. 
the out this letter, titled “To Applicants 
‘s being" Sales Positions in the Business 
ne, when ‘ales Department,” goes a long way 


with the Ward “appraising” the company for 
rether he ne applicant as well as indicating to 
growth. a how strictly he will be appraised 
be doing” te company. In “appraising” the 
a bonus “pany, Mr. Kingsley states in part: 


his ow" 


oday Liberty Mutual is the 


y a newm "est mutual casualty company in 


g hope 


EMEN 


‘merica, the largest writer of Work- 
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men’s Compensation insurance and 
the second largest among all casualty 
companies—either stock or mutual. 

“We sell a complete line of cas- 
ualty insurance, as well as fire insur- 
ance through our affiliate, Liberty 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., both to 
individuals and business concerns. 
The Personal Sales Department . . . 
handles the sale of personal insurance 
lines. ‘The Business Sales Depart- 
ment is responsible for developing our 
market for insurance purchased by 
business organizations protecting them 
against damage claims or loss of prop- 
erty, such as Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Group Accident & Health 
coverage for employes, Public Lia- 
bility of all types, Automobile Fleet, 
Fire and Crime insurance. 

“Notwithstanding our present size 
in the field, and the fact that we now 
insure over 40,000 business firms, 
and over 300,000 individuals, we 
nevertheless have only a small frac- 
tion of the available market .. . 

“Our selling methods differ greatly 
from most other insurance companies. 
We sell direct to the policyholder, 
paying no commissions to agents or 
brokers. Our salesmen are paid sal- 
aries, with incentive bonus plans. 
This system benefits all concerned in 
many ways. The policyholder gets 
better service at lower cost, because 
the savings in sales cost constitutes 
part of the dividends which have been 
returned to every policyholder each 
year since 1912, 


Earnings Go Up 


“The salesman gains not only be- 
cause he can sell more business when 
it is more attractive to buyers, but 
this makes possible higher average 
earnings among our men than among 
commission agents. Moreover, he is 
part of an organization which has a 
great many supervisory and executive 
jobs throughout its 132 branch offices 
from coast to coast, and he can win 
promotion as fast as he can demon- 
strate leadership abilities . . .” 

Getting down to qualifications an 
applicant must have to. entertain 
hopes of being hired by the company, 
Mr. Kingsley continues in part: 

“Good selling is the keynote of suc- 
cess for any business. In our particu- 
lar business good selling must recog- 
nize two basic things: (1) The busi- 
ness is unusually competitive and 
therefore highly skilled salesmanship 
is necessary; (2) insurance is bought 
only when the prospect has confidence 
in the integrity and knowledge of the 
salesman and the soundness of the 
company. Therefore, only men of 


unusual combinations of ability suc- 
ceed in our business. 

“Consequently, we have rather, 
definite ideas about the type of men 
who we believe will be successful 
and therefore happy in their jobs and 
proud of their association with Lib- 
erty Mutual through the years. 

“Such a man should be young, 
about 25, with a mind very much 
above the average and a willingness 
to sacrifice a great deal of his spare 
time so that he may thoroughly 
understand our complex business. In 
almost every case, he will be a college 
graduate. In most instances he will 
have had several years of business 
experience. 


No High Pressure 


“He is one who has a great deal of 
enthusiasm for the things in which 
he really believes. He must under- 
stand the difference between the value 
of aggressiveness and the danger of 
high pressure sales methods .. . 

“He must have the ability to grasp 
the essentials of a subject and then 
explain them logically and _ interest- 
ingly to the buyer and make abso- 
lutely clear just why it will be to that 
buyer’s best interests to adopt his 
suggestions. He will find mathe- 
matical ability very helpful. 

“In discussing business insurance, 
he will be dealing with executives on 
one of management’s most important 
problems. ‘The insurance contract 
affects the financial stability of the 
policyholder’s business. The services 
given by the insurance carrier affect 
employe morale, customer good will 
and operating costs of business. Our 
representative, therefore, must be a 
man who not only develops the abili- 
ties to discuss such matters, but has 
the character and personal integrity 
to encourage men to put confidence 
in him. 

“He must instinctively understand 
why, in our business at least, sales- 
men are made, not born. The man 
who, thinks he is so good that he can 
rely upon his wits and cleverness to 
meet any situation will be quickly 
outdistanced by the man who realizes 
that no matter how successful he may 
be he must constantly study to im- 
prove himself and his knowledge of 
our business. 

“The successful salesman will think 
through each sales presentation in ad- 
vance so that he will be sure his pres- 
entation will be interesting and help- 
ful to the buyer. Thus he will be 
able to channel the discussion down 
to the point of getting the buyer to 


(Continued on page 123) 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


“ASK A BUSY MAN” if you want to get something done. 
So Paul E. Clissold is the new board chairman for Associ- 
ated Business Publications. The ubiquitous Mr. Clissold is 
also publisher of Baking Industry (which, with its 65th 
anniversary issue—largest ever published in its field—has 
just changed its name from Bakers’ Helper). But just mak- 


ing his publication the bellwether it is doesn’t fully occupy 
Mr. C’s talents: He sings in his church choir, belongs to 
Phi Mu Alpha—the honorary music frat—Beta Theta Pi, 
is permanent president of the class of ’28, Denison Univer- 


sity, a member of three lodges and the Union League Club. 
Is that all? Nope. . 
handball, doggedly works over his “so-so” golf. . . . When 


. He keeps in trim playing squash and 


he got out of college he went to work for the magazine he 
now publishes: His grandfather had founded it and he is 
the third generation to head the firm. The family saw to it 
that Paul didn’t miss any steps in his upward climb. He’s 
been everything from office boy to circulation manager, from 
salesman to publisher... . 4 And when entertainment is in 
order for an industry meeting like as not Paul Clissold is on 
the bill for a solo. 


“THERE WEREN'T ENOUGH PEOPLE” in Polo, 
Ill., where J. A. McIlnay was born, to play polo. Ang 
there weren’t enough people to keep him there, either, 
So, out of high school, he took a job with the Illinois 
Central in Freeport, Ill. That was a real stroke of luck 
for the gent who’s just become v-p in charge of sale 
for Ray-O-Vac Co. For into Freeport moved Burgeg 
Battery Co. Mac had always been interested in physig 
and chemistry, walked over at lunchtime one day ang 
got a job with Burgess. They put him to work in the 
lab, then sent him into production. But when the 
moved him into sales he hit his stride, eventually be 
came manager of dealer sales and, finally, general sm 
During the war he was assistant to Burgess’ president, 
handled all government work for the company. , ., 
In ’45 he shifted to Ray-O-Vac, was eastern sm fora 
year. Then he became gsm. . . . Off-hours he indulges 
in motion picture photography. “I’m not so good at it 
but it’s fun and it keeps me out of trouble,” he says, 

. . His two grown boys are twins — Ronald and 
Donald, no less. char 


They re in 
the News 


WHEN YOU GET BIG . . .as Lever Brothers Co. is big, you run into 
problems which need special attention. That’s why the company which has 
just moved into its new and fabulous green-glass building has named James A. 
Barnett to a newly-created job: He’s the company’s first vice-president in 
charge of consumer relations. This means that Jim will act in an advisory 
capacity to the four marketing divisions of the company on advertising and 
promotion. It means that advertising service, promotion, public relations and 
market research also fall under his jurisdiction. And that’s a big job in any 
man’s language or any firm’s echelons. . . . Jim Barnett joined Pepsodent 
Division in ’43 as v-p, advertising, and three years later became v-p and gen- 
eral manager of the Division, After three more years Lever made him v-p of 
the company itself, in charge of soap, detergent and shortening advertising. 


THE SOURCE AND THE PRODUCT... are equally 
familiar to Pillsbury Mills’ new president. For Paul Gerot 
8a onetime lowa farm boy who got to the top via sales- 
manship. He knows his flour from seed to selling. Matter 
of fact it was Gerot who had _a lion’s share of the glory 
for guiding Pillsbury into the home baking mix field. Now 
ie takes over as his company is expanding its export, feed, 
bakery and grain merchandising business. . . . Both Pills- 
bury and its new president are 49 years old. And Gerot 
Sanother executive who has spent his entire career with 
phe one organization. He joined ‘Pillsbury in 1927, after 
Mtending Northwestern University, as a salesman in the 
Bt. Louis branch. Within four years he was branch man- 
mer. After a decade in St. Louis he moved to Chicago, 
Managed west central grocery sales. Later he was v-p in 
Marge of sales, then a corporate v-p. Last year he was made 
Gecutive v-p. .. . He’s a firm believer in executives culti- 
Mating the ability to relax.. When he heads home to Minne- 
' polis’ Lake Harriet district he often has a game of bridge 
mth his wife, daughter and a friend. Home is home and 
Me office is the office. And as far as Paul Gerot is con- 
ed the twain shall not meet. 
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ways 


to irritate 
a prospect... 
... and lose 


the sale. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


William G. Damroth and Frans Weter- 
rings of William G. Damroth & Co., 
New York, N. Y., management consul- 
tants, have analyzed a wide range of 
sales manpower problems in many fields. 


For their “Eight Types of Sales Pros- 
pects and How to Handle Them” see 
SALES MANAGEMENT, March 15, 1951, 
page 134. Reprints of these pages will be 
available through SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
Readers’ Service Bureau about June 25. 
Price, 10c each. 


© William G. Damroth & Co. 1952 


THE FLATTERER... 


. uses insincere praise to ingratiate himself with the 
prospect. 


Diagnosis and Treatment: People soon become distrust. Di 
ful of a flatterer. If you feel that complimenting , th 
certain prospect will make him friendlier, be doubly ot 
sure to select something worthy of praise. st 
ee ies 9 <= a 

Fas _ 

\y 7+ “ats 

a a 

THE EGOTIST... ee ee | a TH 
. .. bores the prospect during the sales interview with § 
a monologue about himself. qu 
Diagnosis and Treatment: The last thing a prospect § p; 
wants to hear is this salesman’s bragging. Draw your § o¢ 
Prospect into a discussion of his problems, then from § ,, 
clues thus received determine your sales approach. vot 

| Ze» 
THE KNOCKER... — DC ™ 
... tries to make his product more attractive by st¢" @... 
ping on his competition. all 
, , . : is ; 
Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman will ant Dig 
prospect’s respect by this constant criticism of peng stu 
tion. If a competitor must be mentioned, give him det 


‘ “48 ds. 
credit, then state extras your proposition affor 
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THE ARGUER... 
... meets his prospect head on when confronted with a 
diference of opinion. 


sotrust, Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman should know 
ting ¢ Bhat an argument has yet to win a sale. When an 
doubly objection arises, be considerate, listen it out, make your 
counterpoint and continue with your presentation. 
| 
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THE NOVICE... 


w with § tries to bluff when confronted with a product 
question he cannot honestly answer. 


prospect B Diaenosis and Treatment: Like many buyers, this pros- 
w your @ rect knows more about the product than does the sales- 
n fto™ H man, To serve the prospect and win his respect, admit 
ach. your doubts and call back with the answer. 


THE UNINFORMED 


by ste” @.. tries to sell the prospect a product he cannot use 
o doesn’t want. 

lose his Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman simply hasn’t 

pompen tudied his prospect’s needs. Outside sources can help 

him due determine these needs and once inside use your powers 

affords. i of observation and leading questions as you sell. 
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THE EVAPER... ® 


- very often ignores the little objections that could 
be readily answered. 


Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman _ evidently 
doesn’t realize that a little objection that goes un- 
answered often becomes an insurmountable prejudice. 
So answer each little objection immediately. 


THE BULLY... 


. uses high pressure to make his prospect feel an 
urgency to buy now! 


Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman’s pressure 
tactics may make a sale—but not twice to the same 
prospect. If you’re building for present and future sales, 
always serve the best interests of your prospect. 


THE TACTLESS ONE... 


... because of thoughtlessness, loses favor with the 
man he wants most to impress. 


Diagnosis and Treatment: This salesman hasn’t learned 
to mirror his prospect. When calling on a new prospect 
watch for attitude clues and try to be the kind of fellow 
he wants you to be. 
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BUSINESS STATESMAN OF YEAR AWARD made by National 
Sales Executives goes to Paul G. Hoffman (right), director, Ford 
Retiring NSE chairman, Al N. Seares, V-P, Remington 
Rand Inc., presents it at luncheon on the opening convention day. 


Foundation. 


National Sales Executives 
Honor Year's Top Performers 


They received their ''Oscers" for service to the public and 


to the selling profession. A recap of the action taken. 


The 850 members of National 
Sales Executives, Inc., who partici- 
pated in the 17th Annual Interna- 
tional Distribution Congress and 
Sales Equipment Fair in San Fran- 
cisco, May 27-29, took the following 
action: 


1. Gave awards to three men out- 
side of NSE (see photographs) who 
have made outstanding public con- 
tributions in their fields. 


2. Recognized superior achieve- 
ments in six categories by member 


clubs: 


The Sales Executives Club of 
Northern New Jersey (Newark) 
won the Raymond Bill Award (see 
photo) and tied with the Fort Worth 
Sales Executives Club for the Chair- 
man’s Outstanding Club Award, com- 
peting with clubs with 75 or more 
members. 

The Roanoke (Va.) Sales Execu- 
tives Club took the SaLEs MANAGE- 
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MENT Award (see photo) as well as 
won outright the Chairman’s Award 
for clubs with less than 75 members. 


3. Bestowed 
Awards: 


Membership — Bell 


The Sales Executives Club of New 
York took honors for the largest 
numerical membership gain during 
the year. The New York club added 
147 members, raising its total to 


2,367. 
The Membership Bell Award for 


the club showing the greatest percent- 
age gain went to the Forsaljnings- 
ledarnas Grupp of Stockholm. Mem- 
bership increased 410%, from 20 
members to 102. 


4. Awarded $1,000 to 17-year-old 
Gregory Hadley, Minneapolis, for 
his essay on ‘Selling as a Career.” 


5. Issued a scroll, Certified Pro- 
fessipnal Salesman, to Dr. William 
H. Alexander, pastor, the First 


MANAGEMENT AWARD by NSE is presented to Adrien J. Falk 
(right), pres., S & W Fine Foods, by C. Clair Knox, V-P, Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, and incoming chairman of NSE. Center: Al N. Seares. 
It's for applying salesmanship-marketing to business management, 


Christian Church, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., the banquet speaker, who has 
addressed meetings of many member 


clubs. 


6. Presented gavels in token of 
recognition of NSE’s 17 new domes- 
tic and five new foreign clubs, NSE 
now has 127 domestic, 8 Canadian, 
and 17 foreign clubs with a total 
membership of 19,650 compared with 
122 clubs and 16,604 members a year 
ago. 

National Sales Executives has 
chosen the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., for the 
1953 convention, June 7-11, with the 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation as host. 

NSE’s new officers are: 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board: C. Clair 
Knox, vice-president, Real Silk - 
siery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vice-Chairman: James C. Doyle, 


central regional sales manager, Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman: Charles T. Lips 
comb, Jr., president, Pepsodent Dr 
vision, Lever Brothers Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman: G. J. Ticoulat, 
vice-president, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman for Canada: 10 
W. Vezina, vice-president and gem 
eral manager, H. Corby Distillery 
Limited, Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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a | 
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+ Fal . » . SALES MANAGEMENT AWARD given to smaller clubs is 
‘eal Sik Bf ing selling as a science is accepted by Frank C. Pesveyc (left), presented to W. P. Swartz, Jr., pres., Roanoke (Va.) Sales Execu- 


Seares. ores, Sales Executives Club of Northern New Jersey (Newark). Ray tives Club. A committee chosen by NSE is sole judge of winners 
gement. & gil, SM's publisher, presents it. Then the... 


of both awards. National Sales Executives is sponsor of awards. 
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MEMBERSHIP BELL AWARD .... for club with largest numerical . . . for club with largest percentage gain is won by Forsaljnings- 
yin is accepted by Harry R. White (left) ex. sec., SEC of New ledarnas Grupp (Stockholm) and accepted in token by Irving 
‘ork from Zenn Kaufman, NSE Membership Committee chairman. Erickson, pres., Sales Managers’ Association of Portland, Ore. 


_ Clair 

Ik Ho- 

1S, Ind. 

Doyle 

r, Ford @ International Director: Elmer R. 
Atueger, president, Paper Art Co., 

* Lis lianapolis, Ind. 

ent Di- Treasurer: Leonard P. Markert, 

New ce-president, Will and Baumer Can- 

¢Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘icoulat Past Chairman: Al N. Seares, vice- 

Herbach indent, Remington Rand Ine., 
ew York, N. Y. 

. Leo Past Chairman: Arthur A. Hood, 

nd ge @ e-president, Vance Publishing Co., 

jstillery HF “cago, T]]. 

‘uilding, 


; SUPERSALESMAN .. . of the year award SELLING AS A CAREER essay winner is 
President: Robert A. Whitney, goes to Bing Crosby. NSE president Rob- 17-year-old Gregory B. Hadley, Minne- 
ew York, N, ¥, ert E. Whitney presents it in Hollywood. apolis. He bested 20,000, won $1,000. 
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REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: Ray T. Crowell, president, 
Rowe Paint & Varnish Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Northeastern: Fred Emer- 
son, vice-president and sales manager, 
Spartan Saw Works, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass.; Central: Merritt D. Hill, vice- 
president, Dearborn Motors Corp., Bir- 


mingham, Mich.; Midwestern: Orville C. 
Hognander, vice-president, G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Western: 
Fred Powers, regional sales manager, 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Southeastern: E. A. Darr, vice-president, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Southern: R. J. Jones, Jr., 
president, Dick Jones Motor Co., Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn.; Southwestern: T. Frank 
Smith, president, Radio Station KRIS, 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; Pacific: Tony 


Whan, president, Pacific Indoor Adver- 


tising Co., Los Angeles, Calif.;: North- 
western: Col. Albert Hooker, western 
sales manager, Hooker Electrochemical 


Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Canadian: Leo W. 
Vezina, vice-president and general man- 
ager, H. Corby Distillery Limited, Mon- 
treal, Canada; International: Elmer R. 
Krueger, president, Paper Art Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


C. C. Choyce, retail merchandising, 
Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, IIl.; Rich- 
ard H. DeMott, president, S.K.F. Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fen K. 
Doscher, vice-president, Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; Arthur Carter, 
vice-president, The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Montreal, Canada; Hal W. Dotts, 
vice-president, Jewel Tea Co., Barring- 
ton, Ill.; Frank Lovejoy, sales executive, 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, N. Y.; 
William R. Moore, vice-president, Nor- 
thon Co., Worcester, Mass.; Arthur H. 
Motley, president, Parade Publication, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; L. H. LaMotte, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Boone Gross, president, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Ray Eppert, executive vice-president, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Dan Hudson, president, Insuro- 
graph, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Alex M. 
Lewyt, president, Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Everett F. Merrill, president, Mer- 
rill & Usher Co., Worcester, Mass.; Cy 
Nigg, president, Bell Brands Food, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; H. Bruce Palmer, 
executive vice-president, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; Floyd 
A. Poetzinger, partner, Poetzinger, Dech- 
ert & Kielty, Chicago, Ill.; Donald C. 
Sloan, president, Sloan & Wilcox Invest- 
ment Co., Portland, Ore. 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS : 


Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont: Walter C. Gorenflo, district 
manager, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rhode Island, Connecticut: 
Brayton D. Fisher, sales manager, Nar- 
ragansett Electric Co., Providence, R. I.; 
New York City: Charles R. Speers, as- 
sistant vice-president-general sales man- 
ager, American Airlines, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Eastern New York: Joseph Bel- 
lew, consultant, Albany, N. Y.; Western 
New York: Henri Vidal, district man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New Jersey: Gordon 
Bass, president, Gordon Bass & Coa., 
Newark, N. J.; Delaware, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania: J. Niel Adam, partner, Atkin- 
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THE MAN ON THE 
COVER ... Meet C. 
Clair Knox, the new chair- 
man of National Sales 
Executives, Inc., a Delta, 
lowa, boy whose business 
career began when he 
was a college sophomore. 
He became a salesman 
for Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. He won all 
honors in Realsilk's Col- 
lege Department as a 
salesman and organizer. 
Realsilk wasn't going to 


let him slip through its fingers . . . He's worked his way through 
branch, sectional and regional sales managerships to v-p in charge 
of merchandise and sales. His contributions to selling and sales man- 
agement have been numerous: director, president and chairman of 
the board of the Indianapolis Sales Executives Council and director 
and president of the National Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies. His hobbies are farming and golf (15 handicap). 


son, Adam & Huttinger, P} ladelphia 
Pa.; Western Pennsylvania: ‘ugene p 
Mapel, vice-president, Methods Enginee;. 
ing Couneil, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (hig: Cay 


George, general manager, Ra \\0 Statioy 
WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; lichigan: 
Herbert Estes, president, Hericrt Egtes 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Indiana: E. M. Huxford, di-trict sales 
manager, Inland Container © rp., Indj. 
anapolis, Ind.; Wisconsin: David Sutton 


Kremers-Urbane Co., Milwau! ce, Wis. 
Illinois: John Harkness, A. T. Kearne 


& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Minnes«:a, Nor) 
Dakota, South Dakota: W. 1. Coulter 
president, Bruce Publishing Co., St. Pay! 
Minn.; Jowa, Nebraska: Verne Martin 


general sales manager, The Maytag (Cy 
Newton, Ia.; Missouri, Kansas> Frank Y 
Webb, manager, Radio Station KFH 
Wichita, Kan.; Maryland, ll ashington 
D. C., W. Virginia: George Smith, gen. 
eral. sales manager, Southern Dairies 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Virginia: Ralph 
E. Truax, branch manager, Remington 
Rand Inc., Richmond, Va. 


North Carolina, South Carolina: Joe! 
Pleasants, vice-president, Major Appli- 
ance Division, Allison Erwin Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Florida: William J. Han- 
rick, vice-president, Gulf Life Insurance 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Georgia: Ro 
Hatten, president, Hillcrest Memorial 
Park, Savannah, Ga.; Kentucky: Mal- 
colm B. Moody, Reynolds Metals Co, 
Louisville, Ky.; Tennessee: Paul Ram- 
sey, president, Ramsey Electric Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Alabama: Rush Stallings 
Rush Stallings Motors, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Mississippi, Louisiana: S. L. Drumm 
vice-president, New Orleans Public Serv: 
ice, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Arkansas, 
Oklahoma: H. H. Patterson, sales train 
ing director, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; North Texas: Jo- 
seph P. Bowlin, J. P. Bowlin Co. Ft 
Worth, Tex.; South Texas: Carl Kreiner 
assistant to the president, Gold Seal Co 
Houston, Tex.; New Mexico, Coloradi 
Southern Wyoming, Utah: Paul J. De 
vine, W. H. Bintz Co., Salt Lake Cit 
Utah; Arizona & Southern California 
Neil Nettleship, Nettleship — Insurance: 
Agency, San Diego, Calif. 


Nevada, Northern California: Donn R 
Court, vice-president, Cutter Laboratories 
Berkeley, Calif.; Oregon: Ralph Dickey 
district manager, Crown Zellerbach Co 
Portland, Ore.; Idaho, Montana, Norther 
Wyoming: Irving T. Erickson, sales man- 
ager, Jewel Ice Cream Co., Portland 
Ore.; Washington: H. L. Van Ness, dis 


trict manager, Dictaphone Cor). Seattle 
Wash. 

Eastern Ontario & Quebec: ‘len Me 
Kay, Canadian Car & Bus A:vertising 
Ltd., Montreal, Can.; Hamilton, Southern 


Ontario: Stewart C. Watson, s:les mar 
ager, N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Or 


tario, Can.; Toronto, Northern Ontario 


E. W. Hayter, Goodyear Tire & Rubber § 


nto, O1- 
In, Mar- 
manager 
Aanitoba, 
Simpkins 
Van- 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., New T 
tario, Can.; Alberta, Saskatch: 
itoba: H. R. Lemmon, sales 
Bulman Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Can.; British Columbia: Clark 


president, Clarke Simpkins, 1, 

couver, B. C., Can.; Mexiv Walter 
Purple, general manager, H man-Pit- 
ther & Bosworth, S. A., Mevico Cit, 
Mex.; Finland, Sweden, Nore): pan 


Neuman, Lindberg and Newm 4, § 
holm, Sweden. 
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17 Tested Ways to Improve 
Manpower Leadership 


1) BY BURTON BIGELOW 


“" |) Burton Bigelow Organization ¢ Management Consultants 
ney } 
ter 
au : L 
tin, i The attribute most essential for the manager of a 
. modern sales force to possess is the capacity for a high 
: ‘pe of personal leadership. . 
te iii ° These Are the Basic Rules: 
on 
ne A sales manager may gather his facts, make his plans, 
recruit, hire, train, equip, and appear to operate and |. Keep salesmen excited. 
toy a Supervise his sales group satisfactorily . . . but if he lacks 
that intangible instinct for leading men, his management 
| will end up to be something less than completely success- 2. Expect enough—not too little—not too much. 
Loe ful. 
. Norval Hawkins, the sales manager who induced 3. Establish clear-cut objectives. 
ne # Henry Ford to pay him $1 per car bonus on every car 
\ sold—which probably gave Hawkins the permanent rec- 4.5 itis i 
“ ord as America’s best-paid sales manager—once defined . Set up a step-by-step program to reach ob- 
‘o sales management as: jectives. 
im- 
at “The art of getting extra-ordinary results from ordin- * eas 
“ aie ee™ = 5. Sell the program enthusiastically. 
“iy 1 . 
a. ‘ 
iT 
rv: ee Because there are sO many ordinary men today, good 6. Plan ahead for others as well as for yourself, 
@, fF) leadership—that priceless extra which turns the effort 
4s of ordinary men into extra-ordinary results—is at. a 
I. premium. These ordinary men are characterized by many 7. Coach men in the "How" as well as the "What." 
Ff. similar attitudes and abilities, which the sales manager 
er must understand and know how to deal with. For ex- 2 
ample: 8. Continually inspect and promptly correct. 
Ye- 
" They prefer + id making decisi 
. © avoid making decisions. neowt . , 
i . 9. "Sell" the man on the importance of the job. 
ne They are lukewarm and uncertain in their enthusiasms. 
’ — 
‘ They lack faith in themselves and have litle native 10. Challenge the fighters . . . bolster the timid. 
« | confidence in others. 
eV 
. . — . . 11. Use the power of incentives. 
~F They are afraid of responsibility and inhospitable to P 
 —.  2ny suggestion that they accept it. 
id, 12. Post the score promptly and use it to foster the 
-_ They ar ; : Seach “pei 
«9 ey are undecided as to where they are going—even competitive spirit. 
‘ f as to where they want to go. 
ic. ane ‘rom this somewhat faltering, tepid, timid, burden- 13. Recognize the superiority of the individual. 
| = “ag and fearful group of human beings that today’s 
ni Sa de lager must hire and train, equip and stimulate ) 
. pa seful, enthusiastic, courageous, burden-bearing 14. Make yourself the example. 
fe and conhdent sales crew, working together as a team. 
er i Z = . 
i x Is this too big a task for competent leadership ? 15. Keep yourself the boss. 
1; 
z Exp ‘ence says “No!” Good leadership works equal , ’ 
miracles every day. 16. Encourage and assist men one at a time. 
. The possihilie; ; . 
“Tt ae dh. sibilities and importance of sound leadership io tee tits 
<f Will; recently pointed out by an eminent authority, Dr. ey a 
if hs ste ‘ Menninger, one of the brothers whose com- 
i nsense applications of psychiatry have brought them 
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well-deserved fame. Dr. Menninger was in charge of 
the psychiatric work of the U. S§. Army during World 
War II. 


Never before in the history of the world has one 
medical man had a similar opportunity to study such a 
great cross-section of human beings; never before have 
so many case histories been available for examination. 
What he said in his post-war lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity, therefore, was based on an unparalleled experi- 
ence and, it seems to me, should be given extraordinary 
weight and credence. Said Dr. Menninger: 


“The one most important factor in the maintenance 
of mental health . . . was Leadership. Where we had 
good leadership, we had a comparatively low psychiatric 
casualty rate. Where we had poor leadership, the rate 
was high. 


“Men classified as neurotic or unstable carried on 
indefinitely under good leadership despite great external 
environmental stress. Conversely, men of excellent back- 
ground, stamina and personal integrity were seen to go 
to pieces under poor leadership.” 


To prove further the importance of good leadership, 
we need only to look about us and observe the methods 
and results of manpower managers within our own circle 
of acquaintances. 


Two Types of Sales Managers 


Examine one situation, for example, and you find a 
sales manpower manager, who, instead of managing his 
men, is being managed by them. Instead of running his 
job, the job is running him. This manager is constantly 


in a state of turmoil, behind schedule, always in a hurry. 
And when it comes to quota, he never quite delivers the 
increase which he is scheduled to make. His men are 
nervous, in a state of mental uncertainty. They never 
seem to be quite sure where they, or their chief, are going 
—or how they are going to get there. 


Examine his sales crew and you will find symptoms re- 
flecting his unleaderlike type of management. Instead of 
confidently carrying out a well-defined program calcu- 
lated to get results, they have developed a tendency to 
do a routine job that lies close at hand or some task which 
they imagine will “please the boss.” 


In another situation, you find a manager with no ap- 
parent differential advantages—whose men sell a similar 
kind of market; whose staff is equal in ability, perhaps, 
but certainly not superior; whose men use the same tools 
and sell an almost identical line of products. Yet exam- 
ination of the volume records and the cost-of-sales an- 
alyses proves that this second manager is on top of his 
job. Study his operations and you observe that he does 
more work with less effort. His office runs smoothly. His 
men are confident, enthusiastic, on the road to a very 
special and particular Somewhere. In his domain, disci- 
plinary troubles seldom arise. His men get ahead, and 
he himself is marked for advancement. 


What is the essential difference between these two 
managers? It is a difference in their capacity for human 
leadership. The second man is a leader; the first is not. 
One is a real manpower manager; the other has not 
acquired the priceless pattern of what-to-do and what- 
not-to-do which characterizes the successful leader. 
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Experience with many manpower managers leads ty 
the conclusion that the same pattern of qualities which 
made James A. Farley a successful political leader, ang 
Knute Rockne a great football coach, will also make , 
sales manager or a field manager a better-than-average 
leader of men. 


Can Leadership Be Learned? 


Now the question is: Is there really a technique of 
leadership? Definitely, “Yes!” 


Can it be taught, and learned, and applied ? Experi- 
ence with manager-training programs again answers “Ye” 
—emphatically! 


The experience of leaders in many lines shows that in 
the successful management of men there is a definite pat. 
tern to follow to secure from them the fullest cooperation, 
the greatest effort, and maximum results. This pattern 
constitutes a technique which both inexperienced and vet- 
eran manpower managers assimilate eagerly and apply 
promptly and with surprising success. 


This technique of leadership is not new. Its basic con- 
cepts are as old as man. Moses practiced them; so did 
Jesus, and every great leader down the years. Many of 
these principles have been used by foremen and super- 
visors in plant management for dozens of years, but their 
systematic application to the handling of manpower in 
the field of sales management has not yet become so 
widely accepted as it should be. 


What are some of the essentials of leadership—those 
knacks and methods which comprise the technique of per- 
suading men to think and act effectively and in unison? 
In other words, what makes one man fail as a manpower 
manager when another having no better education, exper- 
ence, or personality becomes a conspicuously successful 
leader of men? 


Both historical experience and current practice indicate 
that there are at least 17 methods, 17 ways which, in 
varying degrees of importance, enter into effective man- 
power leadership. Let’s examine these techniques together 
and determine how you can put some or all of them to 
work: 


1. Keep Salesmen Excited 


If I were given but three words to state one of the 
most ‘important truths about human leadership in sales 
management, I would say: “Keep salesmen excited. 


Let there always be something happening . . . 4 cam 
paign, a contest, a competition. Let there be incentive 
awards . . . cash or merchandise or honors . . . or all 
three. Let there be contests within contests . . . between 
areas, regions, divisions, districts, teams . . . even between 
individuals in the same office, if possible. 


Experience shows that such special drives, in most sales 
groups, almost inevitably bring about volume increasés 
of 5 to 20% or more. 


Contests and campaigns, special drives and promotions, 
call for speedy communication between office and field 
staff—bulletins, house newspaper, office letter, special de 
liveries, telegrams, personal long distance calls—all legit 
mate and effective implements for keeping a sales force 
excited and on its toes. 
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Why do I recommend that a sales manager keep his 
men excited ? Because experience with salesmen has taught 
me that the lives of ordinary humans are emotionally 
starved. Most people are seldom exhilarated or animated 
or stirred by deep feelings. 


Do you remember that play, “Death of a Salesman ?” 


Willy Loman, the worn and weary salesman, didn’t 
wear out from work. No, his life was choked down into 
little patterns, into an uninteresting routine that some- 
where about midway turned into a rut. His life dragged 
on, ever more tightly chained to a dull, humdrum, mo- 
notonous daily existence, without significant objective, 
and minus any worth-while motivation. 


a real leader of men... 
. by keep- 


A good sales manager... | 
would have saved Willy Loman. Saved him. . 
ing him excited. 


The sales manager who keeps men excited, who moti- 
yates them strongly, who sets high objectives—in short, 
who expects and demands much—frequently offers the 
individuals on his sales force their only release from 
life's deadly monotony. Yes . . . and their only chance 
to try their wings, their only opportunity to live on a 
little higher level, with a faster pulse and more of that 
spirit of adventure which takes some of the monotony 
out of the daily grind. In short, keeping salesmen excited 
is good for them—mentally, emotionally and economic- 
ally. It keeps them alert, it keeps them happy, it helps 
them earn more. 


But, of course, keeping men excited is only a small 
part of the whole technique of leadership. It is also im- 
portant to. . 


2. Expect Enough—Not Too Little—Not Too Much 


_ One of the first requirements for successful leadership 
is to know how much to expect. 


A wise manager does not expect more than his men 
can reasonably perform. He knows that to do this is to 
disappoint and discourage the men who are unable to 
live up to his too-high expectations. Neither does he ex- 
pect so little that his men find themselves without enough 
to do; so little that the job loses the challenge; so little 
that his men fail to grow because they do not attempt 
to reach as high as they are able. j 


Dr. Luther Gulick, one of the founders of the boys’ 
camp movement in America, tells a story which illustrates 
how a leader who knows how much to expect can almost 
force growth in capacity: 


a , 
At the camp one summer day, an under-water swim- 
ming contest was scheduled for 2:00 p.m. About 8:30 


AM. Dr. Gulick saw Johnny, one of his best swimmers, 
come down the walk. 


Going into the under-water swim this afternoon, 
Johnny?” he inquired. 


“ Ty ee ‘ P 
C No, Sif replied Johnny. “I can’t swim under water. 
ant ho d my breath.” 


“Why 


don't you learn between now and two o’clock 2” 
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“I don’t think I could do it that quickly, Doctor.” 
“Are you willing to try?” 
“Sure.” 


Without going into the details of the intervening prac- 
tice dives, suffice it to say that as a result of this brief 
coaching, Johnny won the medal for the event, plus the 
cash prize. But he won something infinitely more impor- 
tant and more permanent: He won a new skill—and a 
new confidence in his own ability to succeed. And 
Johnny’s gains traced back to an understanding leader— 
a leader with the insight and the faith that saw more 
in Johnny than Johnny could see in himself. 


“The art of leading, in operations large or 
small, is the art of dealing with humanity, of 
working diligently on behalf of men, of being 
sympathetic with them, but equally, of insist- 
ing that they make a square facing of their 
own problems.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


This problem of expecting enough—not too little, not 
too much—is not a new problem. Frederick W. Taylor, 
the father of scientific management in production, speak- 
ing 40 years ago of the ignorance, inertia and indiffer- 
ence which greeted his early efforts, said: 


“The greatest obstacle to harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the workman and management lay in the ignor- 
ance of management as to what really constitutes a day’s 
work for the workman.” 


And Arch W. Shaw, another clear-thinking pioneer 
in the field of management, writes: 


“All of us, employers and employes alike, have but a 
vague conception of what constitutes a good day’s work 
for the first-class man. Many of us confuse over-work 
with what is really under-work, and it is only under 
some compelling incentive or on some crisis occasion that 
we discover, that, like the runner, we have a second 
wind.” 


The most interesting human example of the capacity 
for getting a second wind I ever encountered was that of 
Henry Killeen, a famous Irish trial lawyer of Buffalo. 
At the time I first met this master of court room tech- 
nique, he was in his middle sixties. He arose at 6:00 
A.M., took a brisk walk, checked his “stable” of witnesses, 
reviewed their testimonies, made his notes for the day’s 
work, and got to court well ahead of the 10:00 a.m. 
opening. 


He examined and cross-examined both friendly and 
adverse witnesses all day long, after which he went back 
to his hotel, went over the day’s results with associate 
counsel and the group; took a shower, sang a few Irish 
songs, had dinner and then worked until 10:00 p.m. on 
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the next day’s tasks. I expressed my astonishment at his 
tireless energy. Here was his story: 


“Early in my legal career, I discovered, quite by acci- 
dent, that I had a ‘second wind’ which I could draw 
upon. On a big case, when my second wind wasn’t 
enough, I found I had a third wind and, as time went 
on, I found I had a fourth and even a fifth level of 
energy which I could tap when the need was great. These 
are not imaginary levels, but four actual reservoirs of 
reserve power which I can call upon. I have not lost 
these with age—if anything, they have deepened and 
developed.” 


In the years since I first heard that story, I have re- 
minded myself, on dozens of occasions, of the fifth wind 
of 65-year-old Henry Killeen. Most of us stop far short 
of our inner capacities, when really we may have three 
more levels of energy and ability left to be discovered. 
It is up to the leader to know how far a man can safely 
reach . . . and then to see that he stretches his muscles 
to the limit, both as a means of getting better results for 
the company and as an exercise in self-development for 
the salesman himself. 


To answer the question, “What is a fair day’s work 
q ” “ 

for a first-class man?” the manpower leader needs experi- 
ence and historical records of performance. Once he has 


“Things are not done in war primarily be- 
cause a@ commander wills it; they are done 
because they are do-able. What he asks of his 
men must be consistent with the possibilities 
of the situation. Should the commander at- 
tempt that which his men know cannot be 
done or feel — is utterly beyond reason, or 
should he base his order on assumptions 
which they recognize as false his will becomes 
temporarily without power and cannot help 
the situation.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


answered the question in a satisfactory manner, he should 
set up a standard work-pattern and minimum work-load. 
He should tell the men what the standard minimum is— 
and he can then vary his expectations and demands accord- 
ing to the capacities of each individual and the special 
needs of each territory. 


To demonstrate what wide variations exist in the 
amount of work expected of a sales force, let me cite the 
actual example of two breweries, both operating in the 
New York market area—the breweries themselves being 
less than two miles distant from each other and their 
draught beer salesmen largely calling on the same taverns: 


One company required 16 stops a day and the other, 
40 stops a day. Obviously, both demands could not be 
right. Such a wide variation in daily work expectations 
can have but one explanation: One of these sales man- 
agers simply did not know what constitutes a fair day’s 
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work for a first-class man in his business. And if a sale 
manager doesn’t know what is a fair day’s work, hoy 
can he set up standards? Without standards, he is logt— 
for he has no yardstick with which to measure his expe. 
tations. He may expect too much or too little; he yj 
never know which. 


The sales manager who wants to lead men will remedy 
this defect in his own management. For to know how 
much to expect is one of the basic essentials of a succes. 
ful leader. 


3. Establish Clear-Cut Objectives 


“Where are we headed? What are we trying to do?” 
How often do we find subordinates asking these o 
similar questions of their associates. 


The answers to both questions involve decisions z 
management levels. The sales manager, as a part of his 
planning, must decide ‘““Where we are going,” and le 


must determine “What we are trying to do.” Having 
decided, he should tell his men promptly. 


Effect of Secrecy 


Ask any former flying officer about the effects upon 
men of a secret destination, an undisclosed objective, 
Secrecy of this kind—especially in business, where there 
is seldom any need for it—creates tension, causes “nerves,” 
destroys morale, diffuses mental effort, discourages even 
the ablest men from bringing their full forces to the fine 
focal point of personal action. Secrecy implies a lack of 
confidence in those from whom the facts are withheld— 
and a leader is not likely to get confidence unless he 
gives it. 


Salesmen need to know their group destination fa 
enough in advance to think about it, to weigh ani 
measure the task, the time, the means, and to get accus 


tomed to the whole pattern of the project. In fact, 17 
man never really settles down to his task until his o 


jective is clear. 


The runner wants to know whether he is running 
30-yard dash or a five-mile grind. Why? Because he 
plans a sprint differently from a marathon, motivate 
himself differently, sets his whole mental and physical 
musculature into different patterns to meet the varying 
needs of the task ahead. 


A salesman has no less need for similar knowledge 
and similar preparation. His plans, small and incor 


sequential as they may seem to his manager, must never 


theless be made. His boilers must be fired, his fuel tanks 
filled. And he must adjust his thinking to whatever 5 
new and novel and different in the current project. Al 
this requires time. 


Psychologically, this setting up of an objective forcs f 


the salesmen to accept part of the responsibility { 
reaching it; hence, the mere establishment of goals 
comes a helpful device for management use, and aids the 
salesmen better to understand their jobs. 


You will recall the remark of Salesman Willy Loman’ 
boy about his father: “Dad is never so happy as wha 
he is looking forward to something.” 


Salesmen, like other humans, want something defini 
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to look forward to. And when they have nothing to 
which to look forward, they just don’t look forward. 
They look backward—or they just don’t look at all. 


eC. Establishing clear-cut objectives gives salesmen something 
rill to aim for, something to reach for and strive for. 
: 
dy 
ow By 4. Set Up a Step-by-Step Program to Reach 
sb Objectives 
‘ 
Effective leadership has learned from experience that 
the field sales group expects, and has a right to receive, 
a detailed program of management’s larger plan broken 
> down into a series of easily understood steps which are 
" required to be taken at the two lower levels: the oper- 
; ating level and the salesmen’s level of individual plan- 
“ ning, This type of program can rightly be considered a 
§ plan-of-action. More detailed, more sharply-angled, more 
© completely-individualized than the department’s master 
his plan, it answers questions such as: 
i 
he ’ What part of the company’s sum-total job is the 
"8 BY responsibility of our group? 
What part of the group’s job is mine, individually? 
* When do we start? 
. e ° 
es What steps do we take? And in what order? 
ere 
5 Who is to take each step? 
en 
ne When should it be completed ? 
of 7 , 
¥ What tools are available? 
he . , , 
What special coaching do we get? When and where 
= do we get it? 
at What other assistance is available? How and when 
NBS do we get it? 
Us d z 
| ; When do we report on progress? To whom? 
} 
What special rewards do we get if we succeed? 
. What do we lose if we fail? 
he & _— 
tse (Such detailed programming satisfies the salesman’s hun- 
oj fe «St for facts and direction. 


To attempt to settle these details at the home office 
departmental level might lead only to complexity and 


7. There is only one way by which you can get 
Al a free man to do what you want — only one 
é - ++» That one way is to cause a man to want 
Pe todo it,” 
CO : 
tor i —Daniel Starch, How to Develop Your Executive Ability 
he f Harper & Brothers, 1943 
he 
ifm confusion, But at the operating level in the field, answers 
aim to these questions are essential to successful motivation, 
| instruction and management of the salesmen. 
itt f Building a step-by-step program, such as this, provides 
Mme JUNE 15, 1959 


both management and men with a sort of handy road 
map and timetable for daily guidance. For the salesman 
it shows where he fits into the sum-total master plan. 
For the manager, it compels everything finally to be 
fitted together. It provides the field manager at the local 
operating level with an opportunity to evaluate the im- 
portance of the several tasks and to establish an order-of- 
priority—and thus to avoid one of the major causes of 
confusion and disagreement among management and men. 


In brief, a headquarters-built plan is not enough, no 
matter how comprehensive it may be. For the lower 
echelons, it must be expanded into a program which, like 
a well-built set of stairs, makes it easy for the salesman 
to move from his initial assignment to his final objective 
by means of a series of broad, comfortable, readily- 
climbed steps. 


5. Sell the Program Enthusiastically 


A sales manager, or field manager, who is really an 
operating sales manager, must possess the ability to sell 
his program, or the program originated by home office 
staff departments, to his men—and to do it enthustastical- 
ly. He will not make the mistake of assuming that, just 
because they are on the company pay roll, they automatic- 
ally believe in all programs. Nor will he take the old 
“feudal” attitude of ‘““They-had-better-like-it-or-else!” On 
the other hand, he will accept the modern attitude: that 
his men are human beings, with likes and dislikes, prefer- 
ences and prejudices, men whose objections must be met, 
whose attitudes must be molded, who must be convinced 
and persuaded to the company’s point-of-view. 


Really to sell a program, the sales manager will him- 
self know it thoroughly and believe in its objectives. 
Then, he will convince his men of its importance—to 
them, to him, and to the company. 


If he is experienced, he will tell them something about 
how the plan originated, how it developed, what needs 
it meets and what problems it solves. 


He will motivate his men strongly; he will deal with 
their opposition patiently; he will persuade them that it 
is to their highest interest to undertake the program, 
to accept their assignments enthusiastically and to push 
the project aggressively to completion. 


He will know that the degree of enthusiasm with 
which he sells his program will be regarded by his men 
as a measure of his own belief in the desirability, the 
reasonableness, the “accomplishability” of the project. If 
the manager is lukewarm in his presentation, the men 
will repay him in kind by being lukewarm in their re- 
sponse. But if he is enthusiastic, confident and aggres- 
sive, they will add their aroused enthusiasm and their 
confidence to his own—and really go to work. 


John Wesley, famous evangelist, was once asked for 
the secret of how he drew such huge crowds to his ser- 
mons. He replied: “I just set myself on fire and folks 
come to watch me burn.” 


The old colored preacher down South must have 
heard about this evangelistic fire, for he prayed that it 
might descend upon him, and the prayer he hammered 
out for the purpose is one in which every real man- 
manager can heartily join: 
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Oh, Lawd, give Thy servant this mornin’ 
De eyes of de eagle and de wisdom of de owl. 
Connect his soul wid de Gospel telephone in de central 
skies ; 
Illuminate his brow wid de sun of Heaven; 
Pizen his mind wid Love for de people; 
Turpentine his imagination; grease his lips wid ‘possum 
oil; 
Loosen his tongue wid de sledge hammer of Thy power; 
Electrify his brain wid de lightnin’ of Thy word; 
Put perpetual motion in his arms; 
Fill him plumb full of de dynamite of Thy Glory; 
Anoint him all over wid de kerosene oil of Thy Savation; 
And then please, oh, Lawd, jest set him on fire— 
AMEN! 


6. Plan Ahead for Others as Well as for Yourself 


“The ability to plan ahead—not only for himself, but 
for those who are under his command—is one of the 
most significant distinguishing marks of the successful 
manager. 


“In a large business, there are usually four fairly-well 
defined levels of planning. In a small business, the same 
kinds of planning need to be done, but more often than 
not, these are merged in one or two individuals and the 
separation into levels largely disappears and the types 
—— tend to be indistinguishable, one from an- 
other. 


“The four basic types of planning are: 


Basic Types of Planning 


Kind of | By Whom Range Scope 
Planning | Done (how far | Subjects 
| (at what | ahead) Areas 
level) 
Top Management 
1. Top-level | Highest Long range | Policy, 
echelons (10 years) growth, 
finance, 
facilities, 
basic 
objectives 
Sales Management's Area 
2. Interme- | Departmen- | Medium | Depart- 
diate or | tal level and short- | mental 
Depart- _ | range | policy, 
mental (I to 3 | plans, 
years) programs, 
costs, 
budgets, 
and quotas 
3. Operat- _ Field or Short-range | Detailed 
ing operating (3 to 6 plans, pro- 
level months) grams, as- 
sign nments, 
edules, 
reports 
4. Individ- Individuals Shortest. _—| Plans for 
ual at their own | range week, day, 
| points-of. daily, | hour ‘and 
_work—i.e., oe y) even for 
the sales- individual 
men calls 


“It is essential, of course, for everyone who plans to 
understand that planning at any level must fit in with 
the planning which previously has been done for the same 
area at the next higher level. Planners at the higher of 
two levels avoid the mistake of settling too many details 
which can be better determined at lower levels.” 


Napoleon, in resisting the detailed planning sent him 
by the Central Directory in Paris, observed that these 
plans were inadequate and limiting because “too many 
circumstances occur on the spot to modify them” (ic, 
previously made plans). “The movement of a single 
corps of the enemy’s army may confound a whole plan 
arranged by the fireside.” In other words, strategy can 
be safely planned by the headquarters general staff, but 
tactics is best left to the combat command at the “battle. 
ground” level. 


The same principles apply in sales planning. 


“The field manager who has a home office staff to plan 
his seasonal drives, campaigns, promotions and contests 
will need only to modify and adapt such plans to fit the 
needs of his own staff and area. This involves specific 
assignment of tasks to individuals; the scheduling of the 
time factors, if these are not already satisfactorily sched- 
uled in the home office plan; the settling up of any spe- 
cial inspections, reports, evaluations; the organization of 
local competitions; provision for necessary local training 
and for avenues of communication at the local level, 


“In the case of a company that does no home office 
campaign planning, the local manager in the field will 
need to do not only the kind of planning and program- 
ming normally done at his own ‘operating’ level in the 
field, but also the planning done in larger companies at 
the ‘departmental’ level. If he has heavy operating re- 
sponsibilities, the field manager is likely to find himself 
neglecting the whole planning function. To yield to this 
temptation—to neglect planning because of the demands 
of detail—is a fatal error. The effects of such neglect 
may not be noted in today’s or tomorrow’s operations, 
but they are certainly going to handicap the operations 
of the day after tomorrow. 


“Observation of the work of successful managers shows 
that they almost invariably respect the importance of 
planning. Two facts are clear, even to those who fail 
to plan: 


“First: Planning does not do itself—it must be done 
by the investment of time and thought. 


“Second: Those who do the work—the salesmen in 
the field—have neither the time, the talent, nor the in- 
centive to do effective planning. 


“It is difficult to get salesmen to plan at all. They 
dislike to plan a week ahead, or even a day ahead. In 
fact, few of them, on their own initiative, will even make 
a plan for an important individual sales call which may 
represent a potential first order totaling as much, saJ, 
as a whole month’s normal sales. 


“Since planning will not do itself and since salesmen 
in the field have neither the time, talent nor incentive 
to do it, planning, perforce, becomes the responsibility 
of management. 


* Burton Bigelow, “A Blueprint of the Modern Sales Manager's 
Job.” 
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“The first quality of leadership,’ said Merle Thorpe, 
former editor of Nation’s Business, ‘is an ability to see 
the completed task whole before even a start is made.’ 
This calls for an executive with a special kind of ability— 
a planner who possesses both wide experience and mature 
imagination, who is able to project himself realistically 
into the future. It requires ‘a capacity to think in terms 
of experience larger than that which comes to any individ- 
ual, to define distant goals, to arrange highly efficient 
ways and means of attaining them, and to pursue these 
ends consistently, yet with a flexibility which permits 
adjustments to changing conditions.’ (Quotes are from 
Harlow S. Person, pioneer in scientific management. ) 


“The scope of the planning function was never better 
outlined than by Lawrence A. Appley, now head of the 
American Management Association: 


“Planning encompasses the whole field of deciding 
what you want human beings to accomplish, and when 


“The terms ‘leader’ and ‘executive’ are often 
used synonymously. This is an unfortunate 
confusion of terms ... Some of the world’s 
most successful executives have been lacking 
in ability to become great leaders, and many 
leaders have shown no evidence of executive 


capacity.” 


—Glen U. Cleeton and Charles W. Mason, Executive Ability 
The Antioch Press, 1946 


and how you want them to do it. This involves the 
careful determination of needs, the establishment of ob- 
Jectives, the outlining of procedures that will attain these 
objectives and the proper assignment of responsibility to 
individuals or groups of individuals.’ 


“The field manager, who has his departmental plan- 
ning done for him, is still the local manager who must 
answer programming questions such as these: 


“Who is to do each part of this job? When do we 


start ? What special training do we get? Who gives it? 
When? Where? How? 


“What tools are available? Are they in good order 


and ready for use? Who will inspect them? When? 
Where? 


iti 
At what stage shall we make an intermediate checkup 
on progress? Who will do it? How? 


“What reports will we make? To whom? In what 
form? When? 


ie 
It is often helpful for the headquarters planning staff 
ie ry up a general outline for a program, giving the 
Ocal man a guide, but leaving the actual assignments-to- 
Persons, schedule dates, etc., to the local manager.”? 


__— 


"Ibid 
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But in addition to these short-range programming 
questions, the local field sales manager must answer many 
other questions, some of them hypothetical perhaps, for 
the time being, but all are important in his longer-range 
personal success: 


Is John’s territory too large? How can I split it? 
Who can I put in the new section? 

How can I help Bill earn enough to hold him? 
How can I best meet this new XYZ competition? 


What will our territory map look like a year from now’ 


Where will I find a man to replace George if he 
leaves? 


These and many other vital decisions can be arrived at 
only on the basis of sound plans previously made. You 
can be sure of this: If the manager is not planning ahead 

. months ahead .. . for himself and for others... 
he isn’t a manager... and the seeds of successful leader- 
ship are not in him. 


“Before concluding these paragraphs on planning, I 
ought to mention one serious problem so often found in 
the sales planning operations of large companies. This is 
the difficulty of closing that great gap which exists, both 
in knowledge and in attitude, between the headquarters 
staff planners and those who carry out these plans at the 
operating and individual levels. This situation arises on 
one hand, I believe, from the fact that the home office 
staff planners, lacking the background of previous field 
experience and the ‘foreground’ of recent contact with 
current field problems, seem likely to make sales plans 
which are too detailed, too complex, and which do not 
realistically take into account the actual problems and 
situations and limitations which must be dealt with in 


the field. 


“Then, they attempt to transmit these complex plans 
to the field in writing, without personal explanation and 
demonstration. They use too many words and they make 
their wordy presentations uninteresting. Result: The ex- 
planations go unread, the plans are not understood, and 
their field application is either wholly ignored or it is 
badly done. Under such conditions, the best program has 
small chance to succeed. 


“But the dilemma does not trace solely to the home 
office planners. The field contributes its faults, too. 


“The basic difficulty in the field is the matter of atti- 
tude. No man, especially a salesman or a field manager, 
will enthusiastically accept another man’s brain-child un- 
less on it somewhere he finds some of his own imprint. 
His attitude is, ‘O.K., this is not my baby. Ill do it— 
but I don’t believe in it.’ 


“Another field difficulty, already hinted at in another 
connection, is the actual lack of physical time in which 
to study and digest, to adapt and localize, the home office 
plans. (I am assuming that the home office planners, 
instead of dotting every ‘i’ and crossing every ‘t’, have 
been wise enough to make their plans sufficiently flexible 
to permit localizing.) In a study of the field manage- 
ment problems of America’s largest food distributing 
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organization, we found the load of paper work so great 
in some of the smaller district offices that the manager 
literally could have done no other work if he had simply 
read the sales bulletins. 


“There is, perhaps, no perfect method for closing this 
widespread gap between staff planning and field execu- 
tion. But, certainly, the gap can be narrowed, and I offer 
below seven suggestions, gained from experience, for im- 
proving this home-office-field relationship: 


“1. Let the headquarters planning staff be peopled 
with men having not-too-ancient field experience. 


“2. Send these planners into the field regularly to get 
the pulse of current conditions. 


“3. Require members of the planning staff to person- 
ally introduce their material in at least one sales office 
each month. 


“4, Seat ‘rotating’ members of the field organization 
regularly on the home office planning staff, where they 
can learn some of the difficulties of staff planning and let 
the field in general know that their field operating view- 
point is thus continuously present in staff planning con- 
ferences. 


“5. Let some member of the sales operating group (as 
opposed to the staff group)—such as the general sales 
manager, his assistant, the general field sales manager, or 
the division or zone managers—see that staff plans are 
aggressively ‘sold’ to lower echelons of the field organi- 
zations, including the salesmen themselves. 


“6. See that the planning staff is given copies of sales 
reports showing the results of their staff plans in actual 
operation, with field comments on their weak and strong 
points. 

“7. If the flow of staff material is so great as to be 
burdensome to the field, appoint a home office editor with 
authority to ‘clamp down’ on the number and length of 
‘windy’ headquarters presentations. 

* * *® 

“In other words, it is not enough that good planning 
be done. It must be implemented, it must be effectuated. 
it must be activated, and put into operation. Only then 
is the planning function really serving its highest uses.’ 


7. Coach Men in the "How" as Well as the "What" 


Salesmen need three types of training: 


1. Initial basic training. 


bo 


. Continuation basic training. 


3. Coaching on special techniques needed to carry out 
a specific assignment. 


It is the third type of coaching which I now wish to 
discuss. 


One of the first questions management should ask itself 
in planning drives and campaigns, promotions and con- 
tests, is: ““Have the salesmen ever before done this exact 
job in this way?” If they have not done a similar job 


* Ibid 
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at least three times previously—and unless one of the 
occasions was recent — then the salesmen need some 
“quickie” training in the techniques of doing the job, 


It is not enough merely to tell a group of salesmen 
what to do. They also crave some suggestions on how 
to do it. In special assignments, where their tasks involve 
new types of customers, new products, unfamiliar sales 
situations, unfamiliar objections, approaches and sales 
appeals, this training is highly essential. For example: If 
a sales group has been serving a distributive organization 
of franchise dealers for many years and sales management 
suddenly decides to increase its dealer distribution, it js 
customary to announce a drive on new dealers and set 
the regular sales force to work on that assignment. 


Without thorough preliminary preparation and coach- 
ing, the men are more than likely to muff the job. Why? 
Because they haven’t been selling new dealers all thes 
years—they’ve been servicing old ones. They haven't had 


“Leadership is the decisive factor in the suc- 
cess of any sales undertaking. One of the most 
tragic things in business is to see a brilliantly 
conceived sales plan completely miss fire for 


want of enthusiastic, courageous execution.” 


—J. C. Aspley, Getting the Most Out of Salesmen 
The Dartnell Corp., 1935 


to sell a franchise—which, in effect, is the sale, not of 
a product, but of an intangible idea; i.e., the idea of 
future volume, prestige and profit. Such men are rusty, 
unsure of themselves. They do not have their sales talks 
in mind; the sales situations they will encounter in this 
new drive are bound to be strange and unfamiliar; the 
prospects, instead of being friendly and cooperative, a 
are their present dealers, are likely to be indifferent and 
resistant. 


Under such circumstances, detailed coaching in “how- 
to-do-it” is a necessity of the first importance. The sales 
groups need more than to be harangued about the prob- 
lem; they need to be actually coached and drilled in 
what to expect and what to do, in the exact words to say 
to meet typical prospect situations. They need to be thor- 
oughly prepared, rehearsed in detailed know-how, so that 
all the surprises are taken out of their actual work in 
the field. It is the unexpected that throws salesmen of 
balance, and the only way to prepare for the unexpected 
is to have an experienced coach reproduce the probable 
field situations in advance coaching sessions. Thus, what 
would otherwise be unexpected becomes expected—and 
thus each man is well prepared to meet whatever situa 
tions he may encounter. 


Coaching men in the how of a job admittedly puts 
more burdens on management’s shoulders than if manage 
ment merely said “Here’s what to do—now you figure 
out how.” It implies, of course, that sales management 
knows how—better than the men. If management doesnt, 
the sales manager or a staff man had better get out 
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the field and do some experimental selling—and find out 
how the job is best done. 


Many a new campaign has flopped because, as the sales 
manager reported caustically, “The men just didn’t go 
out and do their job.” 


And why didn’t the men go out and do their job? 
Because they didn’t know how to do it. 


And why didn’t they know how? Because the sales 
manager didn’t assume his ever-continuing responsibility : 
to coach men in the how as well as the what on every 
campaign involving new and unfamiliar factors. 


8. Continually Inspect and Promptly Correct 


The forgotten function in sales management today is 
field supervision. In many companies, supervision of the 
salesmen’s field activities is almost non-existent. Even 
where supervision is claimed to be in force, it is often a 
casual, unorganized, unpatterned effort, an activity en- 
tirely without benefit of management planning, direction 
or evaluation. 


In a big company, supervision must be organized, 
stafled, trained and activated. In a small company, the 
sales manager, having but a few men, must undertake 
his own field checkup together with a long list of other 
duties. Many a manager sets up his objectives, builds a 
good program, sells it well, instructs his men, and then 


- fails—because he takes proper execution for granted. 


No defect is more fatal to good management than the 
assumption that all work will be carried out as instructed. 
In practical application, no such perfection is ever 
achieved. 


A manager must be a skeptic, always assuming that 
men will misunderstand instructions, become careless and 
indifferent, and partially succumb to the drag of mental 
and physical inertia. 


He must inspect constantly. 


As his inspection reveals defective procedure, he must 
correct as he goes along. 


“The function of supervision is to close the gaps be- 
tween desired performance and actual human perform- 
ance. If the mere issuance of policies and instructions 
would induce people to do what they are supposed to do, 


supervision would be unnecessary.” — Lawrence A. 
Appley. 
One of the most desirable principles of manpower 


Management—in office, factory, or field—is to make the 
Correction as soon as possible after the error is committed. 
In a plant, this principle prevents both the spoilage of 


good materials and the waste of time. In a sales force, 
it prevents waste of time, and often forestalls costly loss 
of good customers. In short, a good manager inspects 
constantly, he. corrects promptly—and then begins to 
Inspect all over again, 


The Right Way to Reprimand a Man 


a manner in which the correction is made has much 
© do with the effectiveness of an individual reprimand. 
‘Nowadays every manager recognizes the usefulness of 
JUNE 
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the principle: “Praise in public; reprimand in private.” 


One of my friends of long standing is a divisional 
sales manager for a very successful sales group in northern 
Illinois. This division for many years has ended each 
year in one of the three top positions in company sales. 
The men have an intense loyalty for this manager, both 
as a man and as a leader. 


One day I asked him, “Paul, how do you reprimand 
a man who has done a poor piece of work?” 


“Do you remember Joe D ----,” he replied, “that new 
man I hired a couple of months ago? Well, we were 
making a dealer franchise presentation and I let him do 
the talking. He was lousy. When we walked out with- 
out the sale, he asked me, ‘Paul, how’d I do?’ I answered, 
‘Well, you did all right, Joe. If I had been doing it, 
there’s one thing I would have done differently.’ 


“And then,” continued the divisional sales manager, 
“T gave him hell for an hour and a half!” 


This technique is effective. It recognizes the man’s 
good points before it criticizes his failings. It avoids that - 
ice-water shock of immediate disapproval, and gives the 
man’s ego something to “live on” while he is being cor- 
rected. Good managers don’t allow mistakes and faults 
to persist unattended to. They recognize that continuous 
and vigilant inspection—plus never-ending correction— 
are an inevitable part of the sales manager’s job. 


9. "Sell" the Man on the Importance of the Job 


Two of the great and universal yearnings of the human 
heart, according to Peter Drucker, in his “Concept of 
the Corporation,” are “status and function” or, to say it 
in simple words, ‘a place of their own to stand,” and 
“work of importance to do.” 


Almost every salesman has a territory or a work-place 
of his own, but, on the second point, most of us have 
been negligent in selling our salesmen on the importance 
of their jobs. We are likely to take their enthusiasm for 
granted, to assume that they are proud of their jobs 
and their work. But, more often than not, this may not 
be true. 


The salesman’s job provides endless occasions when his 
morale can be openly or subtly undermined. Let someone 
at a party refer to him as a “peddler,” or let a disgruntled 
customer blast his company as crooks and exploiters—and 
then let this be repeated a dozen times—and something 
distinctly negative is likely to happen to his basic enthus- 
iasm about his job. He needs to be reminded that his 
work, his job, is important: “Joe, this month’s assign- 
ment is mighty important .. . if you muff it, this office 
probably won’t make quota. It’s up to you.” 


Is there anything wrong in telling this truth to Joe? 
Anything unsound about legitimately raising his ego and 
giving him a new and added sense of responsibility for 
doing his best this month? I can’t see anything wrong 
or unwise about this, can you? 


Yet, how often managers get into the bad habit of 
minimizing the importance of a man’s contribution to the 
group’s total effort . . . how often they resort to “beating 
his ears down,” belittling his work. This, it seems to me, 
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is the business equivalent of “nagging”—and this kind 
of nagging isn’t done by wives, either. 


In Dr. Menninger’s observations on the elements of 
good leadership as exhibited by officers in Army com- 
mand posts, referred to earlier, the doctor says: 


“Where, through leadership and . . . information and 
education, we could help a soldier to develop a conviction 
as to the importance of his job, we had little concern 
about his mental health. Where we found groups of men 
with strong positive motivation, we found low psychiatric 
casualty rates. When we found individuals or groups 
who felt that their jobs were unimportant . . . we always 
found a much higher psychiatric casualty rate.” 


Giving a salesman a consciousness of the genuine im- 
portance of his job and his results, makes his work easier, 
gives it more point and purpose, causes him to work 
longer, think harder, plan better and try more diligently. 
It makes the manager feel better, too. It gives him more 
respect for his men, and because he then comes to trust 
them with more and greater burdens, he lightens his own 
load, and at the same time improves the sales group’s 
efforts and results. In other words, selling the men on 
their jobs’ importance pays off—all around—all the time. 


10. Challenge the Fighters . . . Bolster the Timid 


An old sales manager friend of mine used to insist 
that every sales manager needed only three tools to com- 
plete his kit: a copper-toed boot, a well-sharpened prod, 
a bottle of balm. 


“The boot,” he pointed out, “is used to administer a 
good kick to the salesman in the seat of his ‘can’ts’; the 
prod is used to needle the straggler; the balm to bandage 
up the managerial bruises and needle pricks and to heal 
the other wounds self-inflicted by the salesman or in- 
curred in the course of his work.” 


Like one of Aesop’s famous fables, this tale emphasizes 
some important truths: In a sales group, not all men are 
alike. Some are tough, others are timid. Some are dynam- 


“Sixty per cent of the art of command is the 
ability to anticipate; 40 per cent of the art of 
command is the ability to improvise, to... 
tule by action instead of acting by rules.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


ic, others dull and dilatory. And, likewise, not all men 
respond to the same tactics in management. The wise 
sales manager quickly sizes up his group and separates 
the aggressive, the dynamic, the fighters from those who 
are timid and unconfident. The fighters he challenges; 
the timid he handles more gently. 
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“Look, Bill,” the sales manager says to a scrapper, 
“I’m turning this Biltwell account over to you. That 
buyer is tough and cagey, and likely to give a fellow a 
dressing down any moment. I know you're not afraid 
of any so-and-so that lives, and I’m betting you'll get 
a big hunk of business out of him. But if you don’t, I’m 
going to get hell from the boss, and I’m going to pass it 
right on to you.” 


Does that approach make Bill mad? Certainly not! 
It inflates Bill’s ego, gives him extra confidence, warns 
him on the need for extra caution—and finally, it hands 
him a challenge that puts him on his toes. 


The same remark to a Timid Soul might give him a 
24-hour attack of the jitters, but the tough hombre 
responds to it like a pony to the whip. 


Experienced sales managers use this Challenge Tech- 
nique in several ways: 


Challenge with Confidence: They frankly admit the 
assignment is tough, but express confidence that the man 
can handle it. 


Challenge with “Needle’: They play up the tough- 
ness of the assignment, but express doubts as to the sales- 
man’s ability to handle it. 


Challenge for Volunteers: They outline a tough assign- 
ment in a meeting and ask for volunteers. One is chosen, 
with or without the “needle,” as the sales manager’s judg- 
ment may dictate. 


In fact, it requires a good deal of finesse on the part 
of the sales manager to use—and still not overdo—this 
Challenge Technique. But with able, thick-skinned pro- 
ducers, it gets amazingly good results. Good men get a 
kick out of being challenged, and they get a still bigger 
thrill out of meeting the challenge, out of bringing home 
the bacon and tossing the order on their sales manager's 
desk with a sarcastic, “So you thought I couldn’t do it, 
eh? Well, there it is!” 


11. Use the Power of Incentives 


Despite all the hullabaloo about wages, men do not 
now and never did work for money alone. Every person- 
nel research man, every student and surveyor of worker 
attitudes knows this. He knows that while money 1s 2 
compelling economic necessity in the life of practically 
every worker, money alone does not meet the other 
hungers which are of the human heart. 


The Bible points out that “Man doth not live by bread 
alone,” and the poet goes one step further and says: “If! 
had two loaves of bread, I would sell one and buy white 
hyacinths to feed my soul!” 


And while I doubt that any worker is likely to quote 
the poet to explain his need of spirtual and emotion 
nourishment, the need exists, nevertheless, and the worker 
knows it and says so, even though he may not say it very 
clearly. 


I have already pointed out man’s desire to have a place 
of his own to stand and important work to do. Thats 
an expression of his hunger for recognition as an individ- 
uality, as a person separate from all other persons, 49 
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ego different from all other egos, a personality distin- 

ished from all other personalities. But he hungers for 
other forms of recognition, too. Much of this hunger is 
again an unexpressed yearning not to be lost in the great 
mass of humanity—a desire to be recognized, not only as 
an individual, but as a superior type of individual, an 
‘adividual who has put in more effort, a better kind or 
quality of effort, or who has done an especially different 
job, or who has secured an especially noteworthy sales 


volume. 


If these yearnings had not been rooted deep in human 
nature, Napoleon’s Cross of the Legion of Honor would 
have been worthless as a military incentive, or the sales 
manager’s honor awards, unaccompanied by financial re- 
wards, would have no power to motivate men. 


This inner need for separateness and individuality is 
partially met when the sales manager mentions a man’s 
name in the contest bulletin; when he puts him on a Blue 


“It is never a waste of time for the commander 
to talk to his people about their problems; 
more times than not, the problem will seem 
small to him, but so long as it looms large to 
the man, it cannot be dismissed with a wave 
of the hand. A commander will grow in the 
esteem of his men as he treats their affairs 
with respect.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


Team to oppose a Red Team; when he sends him a tele- 
gram or letter of praise or congratulation. All of these 
acts set one man apart from his associates into some sort 
of special group or class. 


It is this leaning in men that moves me to recommend 
a Certificate of Proficiency for the man, however much 
a veteran he may be, who, for example, has completed 
the company’s sales course. It also explains why we advo- 
cate consolation prizes, and comparatively substantial 
awards for the men who are runners-up in third, fourth 
and fifth places in a contest. To recognize a man as an 
individual helps not only him; it silently promises equal 
recognition to other individuals in similar cases in the 
future—and thus good done to one man promotes esprit 
de corps among all. 


The sales manager can well afford to study the art 
and science of motivating men. If he has learned the 
secret of tapping these inner urges to effort and excel- 


— he has gained the secret of better work and greater 
sales, 


Rigs industry except life insurance systematically studies 
the motivation of their salesmen. Life insurance man- 
agers have been studying it for years. Perhaps this partly 


— the remarkable job of selling which they have 
ne, 


Pascal, the thinker, 300 years ago, wrote a message 


on niotivating men, which is still current for today’s sales 
Manager. Said he: 
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“We think we are playing upon ordinary organs when 
playing upon men. Men are organs, it is true, but odd 
and changeable and variable, with pipes not arranged in 
proper order. Those who know how only to play on 
ordinary organs will not produce harmonies on these. 
We must know where the keys are!” 


And that process of finding out “where the keys are” 
is one every sales manager can study with profit as long 
as his job lasts. Motivation of men is a capacity of which 
he never can possess too much. 


12. Post the Score Promptly .. . and Use it 
to Foster the Competitive Spirit 


The necessity for “posting the score” never has been 
better emphasized than by Professor Albert Walton: 


“How many men would there be on a golf course today 
if there were no score cards, no record or count made 
of the number of strokes taken to get the ball from the 
tee to the cup, no specified number of holes to be played. 


“Suppose the number of hits and runs were not re- 
corded in a ball game. Would 25,000 people come out 
to see the demonstration of skill? The truth is you could 
not keep the golfer or the ball player from scoring his 
performance. The score is the game.” 


Likewise, no salesman likes to be kept in ignorance of 
his own standing. The wise manpower manager issues 
progress reports as frequently as possible. He knows that 
to the salesman the most interesting news in the world 
is the report of where he stands. He knows also that 
management can foster the spirit of competition by means 
of these progress reports. 


Charles M. Schwab told a story of a mill manager 
whose chief fault was his inability to get a profitable 
tonnage of production. He had tried coaxing, pushing, 
and swearing. One day Mr. Schwab visited the mill and 
went down to the hearths. There he asked the furnace 
crew how many heats their shift had made that day. 
When they replied, “Six,” he chalk-marked a big “6” on 
the floor, said not a word and walked away. 


The night shift saw the “6” and ran off seven heats, 
changing the chalk mark to “7” on their own initiative. 
The next morning, the day shift saw itself topped and 
pushed its mark to “10.” Thus was aroused a competi- 
tive spirit which awakened pride, and stepped up pro- 
duction to double its former level. 


Every athletic coach knows how men are spurred to 
new heights of effort by keeping alive the spirit of com- 
petition. There is an indominitable spirit within a man 
which says: “If another man has done it .. . I can do it! 
If I have done it before . . . I can do it again!!” 


So, the wise sales manager utilizes this highly-effective 
motivation to get more and better effort—and bigger 
and bigger results. He puts men in competition: in three 
ways: 

1. In competition with established standards. 

2. In competition with their own prior performance. 


3. In competition with other men. 


This gives him not only one score or one set of scores 
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to post, but two scores: one of the man and one of his 
competitor. Thus, each score influences and spurs two 
men instead of one. 


Competition alone is a powerful force, but competition 
plus prompt score-posting is many times as effective. 


13. Recognize the Superiority of the Individual 


The superior salesman is robbed of half his pay—the 
spiritual and emotional part—if his manager does not 
recognize his superiority. Extra earnings alone are not 
sufficient reward for superior work, Man’s nature is hun- 
gry for recognition and for praise. Every experienced 
manpower manager is aware of this yearning in his men 
to have their better-than-average performance recognized, 
and he uses this hunger to build loyalty and to gain extra 
effort. 


When the wise manager compliments a man, he does 
not do it in a casual or an off-hand manner. He makes 
an event of it. He compliments him not once, but three 
times. He phrases his praise in three different ways. He 
repeats the sentiment, but he changes the words. 


To avoid all suspicion of crude flattery, he gives de- 
tails. He tells the man exactly why he likes his perform- 
ance. He points out several specific aspects of the man’s 
superiority. Thus, he qualifies himself as a judge of 
superior workmanship, elevates the man’s faith in him 


“You are not a boss, you are a leader... 
You are not dominant, except as you deserve 


to be from your contribution to the team’s 


success.” 


—James F. Lincoln, President, The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Incentive Management 
The Lincoln Electric Co., 1951 


and makes his own praise all the more expert and worthy 
to be received. He speaks to this man not only of the 
results he has achieved, but also of his methods. He 
compares his results with the results of lesser men, but 
his methods he compares with the techniques of recog- 
nized top-notchers. Examples: 


Results: “Charley Jenks and Bill Sorenson will be 
mighty surprised when they find you’ve left them both 
behind in this contest.” 


Methods: “Jack Sloan, at his best, never made a 


smoother presentation than you did, Jim—that was the 
stuff!” 


When the shrewd and understanding manager com- 
pliments a man, he takes his time. He talks about the 
man’s accomplishment long enough for the latter to satu- 
rate himself with its healing balm. He lets his pleasant 
phrases echo and eddy all about the man and cover and 
encompass him. He knows that these perhaps seldom- 
heard words are likely to be precious and long-remem- 
bered; he is aware that they will heal many bruises of 
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the past, and compensate for many of yesterday’s failures, 
These kind words will renew the salesman’s faith in him. 
self—and thus meet a constant inner need. They will 
help him to store up confidence for tomorrow’s trials, 
and will provide him with the raw stuff out of which 
he can distill the essence of drive and power for weeks, 
perhaps months, of future effort. 


A compliment from a respected source is like a pebble 
dropped into a still pool. The rings of force it sets in 
motion travel to many a distant and untraceable shore. 
You never can tell how long a sincere compliment may 
sustain a man. A single sentence may supply him with 
motive-power for years; it may become one of the most 
treasured memories of his life. At later crisis points, 
that priceless word, said long ago, may provide that 
needed last ounce of courage when there is seemingly no 
other reserve for him to draw upon. 


Praise, properly bestowed, sets up a whole new pattern 
of inner urges. It is the antidote for discouragement, 
the seedling from which grows fresh power-to-do. Praise 
places the successful and ambitious man always in con- 
petition with himself—at his best. It sets in motion new 
tidal waves of loyalty and devotion: “I can’t let the 
boss down. He believes I can do it.” 


One especially successful sales manager of my acquaint 
ance says: “I make every big order an event. I talk about 
it, write about it, compliment the man who got it—and 
always urge him to go out and get a bigger one.” (This 
manager insists that the salesman who has just closed a 
big order is psychologically in the triumphant mood to go 
out and close another one.) 


Of course, praise sometimes back-fires. Given insin- 
cerely to the wrong man, in the wrong way, on the wrong 
occasion, it can turn a weakling into a big-head, living 
on his past record. But that risk is worth taking. The 
man with the wrong attitude would have to be dealt with 
sooner or later, anyway. And if you must fire a man, 
you may as well fire him for being a big-head as for 
being an incompetent. 


14. Make Yourself the Example 


Veteran managers have learned, some from costly ex- 

perience, that the attitude of a manpower manager to 

ward his superiors will largely determine the attitude 

of his men toward him. He cannot lead men with the 

slogan, “Don’t do as I do, do as I say.”” He must keep in 

mind the truths which Portia spoke in ““The Merchant 

of Venice” 

“If to do... were as easy as to know... . what were 
good to do, 

“Chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages - « » 
princes’ palaces. 

“I can easier teach 20 what were good to be done, than 

to be one of 20 to follow mine own teaching.” 


If the manager follows instructions, if he shows respect 
for authority, if he reflects his loyalty in his contacts with 
his force, he may take these attitudes for granted in his 
men. But if the field manager, for example, grumbles in 
front of his men over the orders he receives from Mis 
superiors, his men are likely to grumble over the orders 
they receive from him. With Shakespeare, they can saJ; 
“The villany you teach me, I will execute; it shall 9° 
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hard, but I will better thine instruction.” 
’ 


lf he arrives early, his men are likely to do the same. 
If he puts in full hours, works hard, and plays the game, 
he will reap similar treatment from his own men. But if 
he loafs, the men will soldier, too, most of them. And 
‘{ he frequents the corner drug store or tavern, let him 
beware. His men will soon find him out, and the example 
he sets, his men will certainly mirror. 


15. Keep Yourself the Boss 


Wherever groups of men, or animals, or birds, or 
insects get together, there evolves very soon a pattern of 
organization and leadership. A flight of wild ducks going 
South has a leader. Bees have queens; ants have foremen ; 
men have bosses. 


Despite all the lamentations about bosses which you 
hear from union leaders, the boss, historically, is not 
something imposed unwillingly upon men by some feudal 
edict from outside. History shows that if men lack a 
boss, they will set about at once to seek or select one. 
They want to be led—well led. Instinctively, men have 
learned that groups cannot work together without organi- 
zation and leadership. A leader is needed to plan, to 
co-ordinate and to control. And, who, more completely 
than unions, requires the observance of the strict prin- 
ciples of organization and obedience to leadership? 


These basic truths about all organized society are men- 
tioned because some managers, especially those newly ap- 
pointed, seem to have a sort of sub-conscious “guilt com- 
plex” about being a boss. Reading between the lines of 
many a new manager’s thinking, it is possible to observe 
a belief that in becoming the boss, the men whom he 
is to manage have somehow had “something slipped over 
on them.” He seems to suspect that he is akin to the 
burglar, that in taking a managership, he took some- 
thing not quite his own. 


This attitude, of course, grows out of a complete mis- 
conception of the true function, and the need for leader- 
ship. I repeat a truth already stated—men working in 
groups demand a leader. 


The new manager’s chief concern, therefore, should 
not be a silly notion that he, somehow, has misappropri- 
ated the position of leadership, but a concern lest he prove 
unequal to the just demands which leadership will make 
upon him; a worry lest he may not be able to live up to 
the opportunities for service to his men, which his new 
post will inevitably offer him. 


Even if he has no misgivings about being the true heir 
to his work, one of the new manager’s chief hurdles, 
if he was a salesman before he became a manager, is the 


ie a . . 
— of stepping out of the “worker” role and into 
the role of manager. As a salesman, he was accustomed 
to being judged by the results of his own work; as a 


manager, he is judged by the results he secures from 
others. He no longer does the work. He sees that the 
work gets done. This is a distinctly different kind of 
Job, requiring the application of new skills, skills which 


perhaps the ex-salesman, turned manager, may not yet 
have dey eloped. 
If, in 


pe the past, the now-manager was a particularly 
oy Napiiensiy: the transition to manager is likely to be 
the more difficult. The more the ease and mastery 
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with which he previously performed his field sales duties, 
the more he is tempted now to be impatient with his 
less-skilled subordinates. It is easier for the new manager 
to take the tool into his own hands, and to do the other 
man’s sales job himself, than it is for him to assign the 
task to another, to teach him how to do it, to schedule 
its doing, to supervise the worker during the period, to 
inspect his work and correct his errors and then keep a 
record of the whole operation. 


To the new manager, the job of managing a man 


seems infinitely more complex than actually doing much 
of his work for him. For many managers, this temptation 


provides an easy pit to fall into and a difficult one to 
climb out of. He will be cured of this tendency only 


when he learns from experience that he cannot really 
help a man by doing his work for him; that only by coach- 


ing a man in how to do his own work more easily and 


more effectively can he provide any permanent aid. 


But, even the seasoned manager has the task of keep- 
ing himself the boss. Napoleon wisely said: “When the 
authority of the master is disowned, all is lost.” To keep 
himself the boss, every manager, as a part of his respon- 


“Our study of people as employes . . . should 
go back first to a determination of the things 
innate in human nature that make people 
enjoy their work and lead them to be more 


productive for their own interests.” 
—Charles P. McCormick, Chairman of the Board, 
McCormick & Co., Inc., The Power of People 
Harper & Bros., 1949 


sibility of leadership, must indoctrinate, co-ordinate, medi- 
ate, arbitrate. He must indoctrinate his group with a 
“community of interest,” a desire to march together to- 
ward the chosen group objective. This is the source of 
that much-spoken-of quality “morale” or “esprit de 
corps.” 


Dr. Menninger, speaking again of the U. S. Army’s 
experience, writes: 


“In the Army . . . the individual became so closely 
linked with other members of his group that he was in- 
separable from them. His ideas, feelings and attitudes 
were those of the group. He accepted the group opinion 
and was molded by it. He became so at one with it 
that the group consciousness, its mission and its purposes, 
were his personal motivating forces. What the group 
wanted to do, he wanted to do, because he was such an 
integral part of it. This led to group cohesiveness, pride, 
and unity of purpose.” 


The manager, to keep himself the boss, must co-ordi- 
nate. That means he must provide and enforce an orderly 
arrangement of the combined efforts of the sales force 
under his command. He must fit the men together in a 
team, and keep each man on the reservation. He must not 
permit any one to usurp the prerogatives, duties or oppor- 
tunities belonging to another. 


The manager, to keep himself the boss, must sometimes 
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mediate, sometimes arbitrate—when internal differences 
and disputes arise. 


But, most of all, if he is to remain the boss, the man- 
ager never tries to cast off his “mantle of management. 
Having once become the boss, there is no way in which 
he can “un-become” boss, without that act, whatever it 
may be, proving to be prejudicial to his sum-total stand- 
ing as manager. As Napoleon so clearly pointed out: 
“He who wears the crown must support the weight of it.” 


That means that if a man expects to retain the respect 
of his subordinates, he cannot step in and out of his 
managerial responsibilities at will. He must remain the 
boss through thick and thin. This he does, in part, by 
staying always on the managerial level, which means one 
small notch above his men. He is friendly, human, under- 
standing, but he never gets overly familiar. He doesn’t 
get intoxicated or go on questionable parties with his 
men. He recalls the classic comment of long ago: “No 
man is a hero to his valet.” He avoids letting his men 
“valet” him. And he avoids standing in that sort of per- 
sonal relationship to them. Thus he remains the boss. 


16. Encourage and Assist Men One at a Time 


You will recall the classic story of the new member of 
Abraham Lincoln’s cabinet who was very much impressed 
with his own recently-acquired importance. An elderly 
lady in Ohio wrote to him, asking his help on what to 
him seemed a personal problem of no importance. He 
answered the old lady’s letter pompously and with ill- 
concealed impatience. “Madam,” he wrote, “I am now 
much too busy with the affairs of the Nation to be both- 
ered with the troubles of any one individual.” 


The constituent from the Buckeye State read his mis- 
sive, took up her pen and across the bottom wrote labori- 
ously, “So fur, God Almighty ain’t been that busy!”’— 
and mailed the sheet back to him. 


Such a rebuke was in order. It is always in order 
when any responsible leader forgets that the individual 
human being is the important unit in the world. The 
individual is the basic unit in Christianity, in democracy, 
and, if a business is wisely managed, the individual human 
being is the basic unit there, too. As the president of the 
American Management Association, Lawrence A. Appley, 
says: “Management is the development of people, and not 
the direction of things.” 


God made this salesman of ours a man before we made 
him q salesman. And he will always be an individual 
human being. His problems always will be individual 
human problems. When his baby is ill and the lines of 
worry are furrowed deep in his brow, to him his is the 
only ill baby in the world. If his wife is stepping out with 
another man in his absence, he is the only man in the 
world who is thus afflicted. 


These individual problems are not sales problems; they 
are human problems. They can’t be discussed or solved 
in meetings. They can be dealt with only on a personal 
basis. 


Do you know what is the most popular Psalm in the 
Bible? It is the 23rd Psalm. Why? Because it is the 
personal Psalm—the Psalm of individual, personal prom- 
ise. It makes no promises about groups of people; it says 
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nothing about the other fellow; it talks straight to m. 
about me. 


Observe all the “Me’s” and “My’s’—and the absence 
of all “You’s” and “Your’s.” This Psalm belongs to the 
individual. It quells his individual fears and offers aig 
for his special problems: 


The Lord is my Shepherd; 

I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my Soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though J walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, 

I will fear no evil: 

For Thou art with me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 

In the presence of mine enemies: 

Thou anointest my head with oil: 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 

All the days of my life: 

And J will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


I have arranged the Psalm as blank verse in 17 lines, 
In those 17 lines are 17 personal pronouns—17 “‘me’s” or 
“my’s” or “mine’s.” There is not a single line without 


one, 


Experience teaches that in all walks of life, the im- 
portant man is one man—an individual—and the wise 
sales manager assists this one man, encourages him and 
builds upon him as the foundation stone of all managerial 
success. 

To the man who is “in the dumps,” the alert sales 
manager speaks an extra cheery word; to help him climb 


“The fundamental cause of the breakdown of 
morale and discipline within the army usually 
comes of the commander or his subordinates 
treating men as if they were children or serfs 
instead of showing respect for their adulthood.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


out he gives him an assignment that promises to end 
successfully and thus restore the man’s inner confidence. 
He talks with the man whose child is ill; he is tolerant 
of another who slept but little the night before because 
his wife was ill. 


But when a man’s personal crisis is over, the wis 
manager demands full effort again—he may even suggest 
a little extra push to make up for lost time. And if he’ 
_ kind of a manager, he usually gets the extra he asks 

or. 


The importance of this friendly, human contact is et 
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hasized by experience in the last war. In analyzing 
orem ‘n the Army, Dr. Menninger observes that among 
the general qualities which were manifested by the good 


leader: 


« | First and foremost was his consideration for the 
individuals for whom he was responsible. His men were 
aware of his confidence, trust and personal interest in 
them. The good leader became the good father symbolic- 
ally and, as such, assumed full responsibility for guaran- 
teeing his men a fair chance, plus their share of provisions, 
comfort, and protection.” 


The relationship of the typical salesman to his manager 
‘soften much like that of the old colored preacher who 
yearned for confirmation of the inner faith in the close- 
ness of his Heavenly Father, which he intuitively felt. 
In his prayer he pleaded, “Oh, Lawd, help me to under- 
stand that You ain’t gwine to let nuthin’ come my way 
that You and me together can’t handle.” If your men 
feel like that, you have truly achieved leadership. 


The necessity for this kind of human relationship ad- 
mittedly calls for exceptional personal qualities and places 
heavy personal burdens upon the sales manager. But it 
likewise offers compensating opportunities. And these 
opportunities, the modern sales manager knows how to 
capitalize and utilize to his own fair ends. 


17. Be a Solomon to Your Men 


A sales manager or field manager repeatedly faces 
extraordinary demands for wisdom, fairness and human 
understanding. 


The classic story of Solomon’s high impartiality in the 
case of two women claiming to be the mother of the same 
child sets the standard for manpower managers in juris- 
dictional dealings: 


Two women came before Solomon, each claiming to be 
the mother of the baby. Neither had any conclusive proof, 
s0 Solomon being a leader of great insight, decided upon 
a shrewd test. He commanded: “Divide the living child 
in two, and give half to the one and half to the other.” 


T . . . 
Whereupon one of the women cried out in anguish, 


Pr, my lord, give her the living child and in no wise 
slay it!” 


But the other had no compassion and said, “Let it be 
neither thine nor mine, but divide it.” 


Solomon knew, of course, that the saving cry had come 
straight from the heart of a terrified mother. Turning 
to the soldier who had just unsheathed his sword, Solo- 
mon said, ‘Give her the child—she, indeed, is its mother.” 


Men follow a just man gladly. 
Victor Hugo, the great French novelist and poet, 


his se el “Ninety-Three,” tells a story which epi- 
omizes the high qualities of leadership which make men 


exclaim: “He is a born leader of men!” 
oot board a small corvette bound for France was the 
W Dut iit 


ttle known leader of the Vendean revolution. 
a a storm, a careless sailor had allowed one of the 
small wheeled cannons, or carronades, to become unlashed 
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from its moorings on the deck. As the ship pitched and 
tossed, the carronade tore across the ship from side to 
side, bashing in the gunwales, smashing the masts and 
tearing up jack generally. As the storm grew in fury, 
it seemed that the elements, plus the loosened gun, would 
surely send the vessel to the bottom. 


Suddenly, the sailor whose carelessness had first caused 
the trouble, appeared on deck, marlin-spike in hand. 
There began then a battle of inanimate brute force vs. 


“Loyalty in the masses of men waxes strong in 
the degree that they are made to believe that 
real importance is attached to their work and 
to their ability to think about their work. It 
weakens at every point where they consider 
that there is a negative respect for their in- 
telligence.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 


brains, which goes down in literary history as the greatest 
piece of description ever written. At a propitious mo- 
ment, when the carronade halted in its wild career, the 
sailor rushed in, forced the marlin-spike into the wheel- 
spokes and turned the angry gun safely upon its side. 
With the help of the other seamen, it was soon made 
secure and, although the deck was in splinters, all 
breathed easier. 


Then the Unknown Commandant asked the captain to 
call the sailor to the bridge. Taking from his own tunic 
a military decoration, he pinned it on the sailor’s blouse, 
speaking at the same time a brief word of commendation 
for his bravery, finally saluting him as he drew back. 


Then the Unknown turned to the captain and, in stern 
and steely tones, commanded: ‘Now, let this man be 
shot.” 


One of the two lesser revolutionary leaders on board, 
turned to the other and remarked: “The Vendee has 
found its leader.” 


Yes, a leader who was just—who rewarded courage 
and punished carelessness with equal firmness. 


It is hard to imagine a better delineation of the pat- 
tern of qualities which men demand and follow—in a 
leader. Not weakness, but strength; not prejudice, but 
justice. 


Justice means keeping a promise, even when incon- 
venient or costly. This includes keeping a promise of pun- 
ishment when the man, having been warned, again wil- 
fully transgresses the rules. It means also that the man- 
ager must be a person of emotional stability, who does 
not change opinions or plans lightly, and thus unstabilize 
the settled plans and thoughts of his men. 


Men do not always agree with the judgments of a 
Solomon-like leader. But they rarely fail to follow him 
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loyally and devotedly. They may grumble a little, as 
all good soldiers continually do, but they go along—with 
a deep inner faith and a sense of security which only the 
gravest calamity can shake. 


The Rewards of Leadership 


There is a crying need for leadership in today’s confused 
world. It is needed in all lines—in religion, in politics, 
in education and in business. The times call out for men 
who have the courage, the kindling fire of confidence, the 
willingness-to-bear-burdens and the vision to take on the 
tasks of leadership. They seek men to see the road clear, 
to integrate and motivate groups, to apply the torch of 
enthusiasm to the timid tinder of ordinary men. 


The leadership of sales manpower is not to be despised 
as a training ground for this larger leadership. The prin- 
ciples are the same whenever men work together. The 
rewards of successful leadership are great. Not alone in 
money, but in service and satisfaction. Across America, 
thousands of salesmen are succeeding instead of failing, 
because they have an able sales manager. They own motor 
cars, live in paid-for homes, send their children to college, 
buy bonds and lay up money in the savings banks—because 
they have been led by a man of capacity. 


When your active years are done and you think back 
over life’s compensations, the men you have led to success 
—some of them, no doubt, to success even greater than 
your own—you will be prouder of these men than of all 
your other accomplishments. 


A famous business leader, guiding a visitor through his 
great factory, was asked ‘““What do you build here?” He 
answered, with that best of all answers: ‘““We build men.” 


Leaders build men. And leaders know the truth of 
those moving lines by the poet Edwin Markham: 


We are blind until we see 

That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 

If it does not make the man. 


In the play, “Death of a Salesman,” Willy Loman’; 
boss forgot about that. Do you remember how Loman’; 
son Charley summed it all up as the family sat on the 


porch a little dazed, after returning from Willy’s funeral? 
Said Charley: 


“Willy was a salesman .. . and for a salesman, there 
is no rock-bottom to life. 


sel 


He’s a man way out there in the blue, riding 
ona smile and a shoe-shine. 


“And when they start not smiling back—that’s ap 
earthquake. 


“And then you get yourself a couple of spots on your 
hat and you’re finished. 


“A salesman has got to dream, boy! It comes with the 
? 


territory ! 


Yes, and his sales manager has got to help him dream 

. and help him keep the smile . . . and the shoe-shine, 
His salesmanager has got to help him avoid the earth. 
quake . . . and keep the spots off his hat. 


Yes ... his sales manager has got to remember that his 
salesmen are men. He’s got to help them dream the right 
dreams . . . and then help to make these dreams come 
true. He’s got to supply them with a safe and secure rock- 
bottom to life... 


Sure... it all goes with the job—the sales manager's 
job. 


And nowadays, if all this doesn’t go with the job... 
the sales manager goes . . . goes down the same long, long 
trail to Limbo . . . right behind the tired and drooping 
shoulders of Willy Loman—the salesman who failed— 
because his boss never learned the saving and rewarding 
arts of leadership. 


THE “GOLDEN KERNEL” OF LEADERSHIP 
What is needed primarily ... are policies stemming from 
the top, which are based not upon slide rule calculations but 
upon knowledge of the human heart.” 


—Col S. L. A. Marshall, AUS and Historian of the ETO 
Men Against Fire, William Morrow & Co. 
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| Total net paid average circulation for 
; first three months, 1952 — 4,700,060.” 


Publisher's Interim Statement to ABC, period ending March 31, 1952 
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When It Doesn't Pay 
To Woo “Lost Customers’ 


Southern States Cooperative surveyed the reasons why 
1,896 customers were lost, and found that it was desirable 
or practical to win back only 13% of them. Here is why. 


BY T. K. WOLFE 


Director of Distribution 
Southern States Cooperative* 


What is the redemption of lost 
customers worth? 

Southern States Cooperative re- 
cently made a study to determine 
why 24 affiliated local petroleum co- 
operatives had lost customers. These 
locals are owned, controlled and op- 
erated by the farmers who use them. 
They are located in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Each has its own board of 
directors and management. Southern 
States Cooperative, a farmer-owned 
wholesale organization, supplies prod- 
ucts for the locals. 

The local associations do business 
direct with farmers— most of the 
products being delivered direct to the 
farms. 


The Disappearance 


A recent study by Southern States 
Petroleum Services revealed that in 
the last half of 1951 local co-ops had 
lost 1,896 customers, or 8% of their 
total. R. G. Roop, director of this 
organization, explained that a cus- 
tomer was considered “lost” when 
he had made no purchases in this six- 
month period—but had bought during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 

These 1,896 lost patrons had pur- 
chased during the fiscal year a total 
of 6,521.25 gallons of motor oil and 
1,573,257 gallons of liquid petroleum 
—gasoline, fuel oil and _ kerosene, 
with a total retail value of $299,- 
177.26. 

A review of the record showed that 
a rather large percentage of the lost 
patrons are either not retrievable or 
are not desirable. In fact, of the 
1,896 lost patrons it was considered 
desirable or practical to seek to re- 
cover only 247 or 13%. 


*Richmond, Va. 
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W. E. Neale, director of manage- 
ment service for Southern States 
Cooperative, checked the 24 affiliated 
local petroleum co-ops, and found 
they were lost for 12 reasons—mainly 
because they had moved away or be- 
cause they failed to conform with 
credit policy. The reasons for the 
“losses” are shown in the table on 
this page. 

Mr. Neale selected the ‘“desirable” 
13% by reviewing with the person- 
nel the list of “lost” customers. Of 


necessity no consideration was givey 
to retrieving two-fifths of the “lost” 
ones that had moved away (23.42%). 
with small volume (10.97% ), discon. 
tinued farming (5.38%), and died 
(3.06%). 

The personnel knew _ personally 
each of the other “lost” customers 
and decision as to “desirability” was 
made on an individual basis. Many of 
the “lost” customers, for example, 
who “failed to conform to credit 
policy” were good credit risks and 
probably with proper explanation and 
guidance could conveniently conform 
to the credit policy of the organize 
tion. Among those who were dissatis- 
fied with quality of product or price 
or service, it was felt with at least 
some of them the situation could be 
cleared to their satisfaction. 

Thus, each of the “lost’’ customers 
was considered. Those chosen for 
“redemption,” it was thought, not 
only would provide increased volume 
but would help improve operating 
efficiency. 


because: 


(1) 23.42% moved away 


(3) 10.97% small volume 


(7) 3.06%, died 


(11) 12.29%, other reasons 
(12) 8.33% didn't know 


Total — 100.00% 


12 Reasons for "Lost Customers" 


Southern States Cooperative found that |,896 patrons were "lost" 


(2) 22.05% failure te conform to credit policy 


(4) 5.38% sold farms—discontinued use 
(5)  4.64°/, desired more equipment than volume justified 


(6) 3.11% relative in petroleum business 


(8) 2.90% dissatisfied with quality of product 
(9) 2.53% dissatisfied with price 
(10) 1.32% dissatisfied with service 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2- 3135 


Many a bright-eyed ad that leaves its sponsor beside himself with 


pride in his product leaves the prospect asking, “But what will it 


do for me?” 


Such ads are deficient in the most potent selling vitamin: a 
clear, forceful, unmistakable picture of how your product serves 


your prospects’ self-interests. 
Self-interests are many 


One company spent thousands advertising COMFORT as the prime 
contribution its product could make to its users. Certainly com- 
fort was an important end-result this product produced. But a 
modest amount of “Ditch Digging” disclosed that it was mainly 
the SAVINGS it made possible that interested the people who 
bought it; savings that needed dramatizing in different ways to 
separate groups of prospects! ; 

Another advertiser had learned from his selling and servicing 
experience that ECONOMY was his password to business. But as 
his business expanded from market to market, he found that 
economy had to be translated in different ways. In one market it 
meant salvage of worn parts; in another, protection against cor- 
rosion; in still another, labor and time saving operation. 

If it’s possible that a shot of “user interest” vitamins might 
tonic your advertising, we'd like to discuss four simple “Ditch- 


Digging” steps that help advertisers get more for their money. 


1. Finding out who has to be sold. 
’ 2. Finding out what appeal works best in selling them. 
3. Finding out how and where to reach the greatest possible 
number of them—economically. 
4. Then REACHING THEM, often enough. 


Giving the right answers to “What will it do for me?” to the right 
people at the right times in the right way means more SALES at 
lower unit sales cost. 


EARTH SHAKING! 


Only 5 cities in the 
United States have 
Sunday newspapers with 
circulations larger than 


MINNEAPOLIS SUNDAY 
TRIBUNE 


620,000 


in the Upper Midwest! 


COMING... 


Drugs, Cosmetics, 
“Hard and Soft Goods" 
Help Build Supers’ 


$12 Billion Volume 


Who's getting the play in America's 
Why? 
A provocative analysis by Lawrence 
M. Hughes. 


burgeoning super markets? 


In Sales Management 
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Baking Industry Market Study: 
A report prepared by Bakers Weekly 
to give anyone who sells to this indus- 
try, or wants to sell to it, a glimpse 
of how this $334 billion industry 
operates, and to provide a basis for 
analyzing its sales potential. It cov- 
ers the size of the market and its 
organization by types of producers 
and distributors and shows how the 
industry has changed in recent years. 
It charts the various sizes and types 
of establishments; shows how 90.7% 
of the business is done by only 35% 
of the total number. Write to Ar- 
thur Bamford, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President, Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


New Packaging Materials Save 
Tin: Booklet put out by Reynolds 
Metals Co., which shows how more 
than 22 dry food products can be 
packaged in cartons and cannisters 
that provide resistance to moisture 
penetration. The new materials in- 
clude Reyseal, a combination of 
aluminum foil, paper and wax; vari- 
ous combinations of paper, foil, cloth 
and plastics. Charts and graphs are 
included, and one table compares costs 
and material used in packaging some 
25 specific items. Cost of the substi- 
tute packages varies from approxi- 
mately one-half to one-fourth that of 
a tin can. Write to G. W. Birdsall, 
Manager, Editorial Service, Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2500 S. 3rd St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Television . . . Miracle Medium: 
A brochure put out by WFAA-TV 
shows how it gives advertisers mass 
demonstration, high product identifi- 
cation, increased distribution, top- 
flight network shows, concrete results, 
and a bonus coverage in one of the 
nation’s most profitable markets — 
Dallas, Tex., with a net effective to- 
tal buying power of $1,906,607,000, 
a per capita buying power of $1,568, 
and a per family buying power of 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executive: 


Wal Uta fu 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Piece; 


$5,020. Included is a WFAA-TY 
coverage map to the 100 uV/M con. 
tour. Write to R. W. Nimmons 
General Manager, WFAA-TYV, 300) 
Harry Hines Blvd., Dallas, Tex, 


A Chart of New Postal Rates 
and Information: Offered by Pit. 
ney-Bowes, Inc., it covers all classes 
of mail. It is typographically designed 
for reading ease and accuracy and is 
printed in three colors on stiff card 
stock. It folds for desk use and filing 
convenience and opens up into a 12” 
x 18” wall chart to hang over the 
postage meter at the mail desk or in 
the shipping room. A special feature 
on the back of the chart is a parcel 
post zone map of the U.S., with a 
“self-zoning” mileage rule by which 
the user can easily mark off in colored 
pencil the arcs or circles of all the 
country’s eight parcel post shipping 
zones from wherever he may happen 
to be. Write to Frederick Bowes Jr. 
Director of Advertising, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


State Industrial Directories: 
Compiled by William S. Stoddard, 
Jr., under the direction of Helen G. 
Buzzell, and published by the Public 
Library of Newark, N. J., Busines 
Library. It is one of the most up-to 
date and comprehensive lists of it 
kind. Industrial data for the states 


are issued under almost as many dit- 
ferent sponsors and in as many dit 
ferent forms as there are states. In 
some cases the State Chamber o 


Commerce, in others the University’ 
Bureau of Business Resear’, in still 
others, the State Industrial Develop- 
ment Commissions have compiled the 
information, All sources of informa 
tion are listed by state. The list sells 
for 25c a copy. Write to Marian U 
Manley, Business Librarian, Busines 
Library, The Public Library ® 
Newark, N. J., 34 Commerce St, 
Newark 1, N. Y. 
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Voted 


most useful | magazine by group after group 


Nh 


agazine « World Report 


of America’s most outstanding men 


Voted Mtcsiaicsiigs by the men of outstanding business achievement. 


- Poll of all U. S. names listed in 1951 ‘‘Who’s Who In Commerce & Industry.” 


Voted 


cli Sie by the men who run America’s railroads. 


Poll of administrative, traffic and operating executives of U. S. Class I railroads, 


Voted by the men who know markets best. 


Poll of heads and media directors of advertising agencies billing more than $1 million. 


§ ews Magazine 


Voted by men who head America’s most aggressive companies. 


Poll of management, operating, and sales heads of the leading 100 national advertisers. 


Voted | most useful by the men who know important news best. 


Poll of editors of all daily newspapers in cities of 25,000 and over. 


Voted by the men of official Washington. 


Poll of Government and legislative officials in Washington, D. C. 


Voted Berciatcys iim by the men who direct the nation’s labor unions. 


Poll of those listed in ‘‘Directory of Labor Unions.” 


Each of these “‘first choice” awards, among all six news and management 

magazines, measures coverage—yes. But equally important, they measure authority and 
respect. They reveal preferred readership at all levels of a major segment 

of American business and industry—the ideal climate for advertising to important 
high-income people in the nation’s important companies and organizations. 


U.S. News 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING GROWTH 
1951 Revenue Gain 53% Over 1950; Greatest in Its Field 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION GROWTH 
1951 ABC Gain 18% Over 1950; Greatest in Its Field 


People and their Ideas 


MILLER 


George C. Miller has been named v-p 
in charge of sales for Bakelite Co., a 
Division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bori Corp. His promotion is in line 
with the company’s new program of 
consolidation for sales activities. 
Clinton W. Blount becomes v-p and 
general sales manager in the new setup. 


BLOUNT 


The 135-year-old New Haven Clock 
and Watch Co. has named an assist- 
ant to the president. He’s Jack D. 
Raskin . . . Promotion of Charles E. 
Compton to v-p in charge of Mid- 
Atlantic Sales Division, Brown & 
Bigelow, has been announced 

Superior Separator Co. has named 
Alan R. Moe and Arthur W. Ostran- 
der respectively v-p in charge of man- 
ufacturing for all divisions and v-p 
in charge of sales for The Farmhand 
Co. . . . Charles H. Parcells has been 
named supervisor of labor relations 
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for United States Rubber Co. . 

Virgil B. Day has been appointed man- 
ager of employe and plant community 
relations for G-E’s Receiver Depart- 
ment ... New manager of marketing, 
Hotpoint, Inc., is John F, McDaniel. 
A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, he’s spent his entire business ca- 
reer with the company .. . Lyle C. 
Roll, assistant to the president and 
E. M. Leaver, sales manager, have 
been elected v-p’s of Kellogg Co. ... 
New manager of manufacturers’ sales, 
Firestone Plastics Co., is Kenneth L. 
Edgar. He'll handle Velon films and 


sheetings sales. 


JEFFRIS 


Bruce M. Jeffris is the new presi- 
dent of The Parker Pen Co. 
Portable Elevator Manufacturing Co. 
also has a new president—William A. 
Matheson .. . T. F. Elrod has been 
named western sales manager for 
Crosley Division of Avco Manufac- 
turing Corp. . . . New v-p, sales, 
Enger-Kress Co., is Jac B. Anderson 
. . . George R. Beese has rejoined 
C. A. Dunham Co. as assistant to the 
president The Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Marketing 
Association has elected a new presi- 
dent—Henry C. Schweitzer ... C. M. 
Lemperly, v-p and director of sales, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., has 
asked that he be relieved of his sales 
responsibilities in order to ease up on 
his activities. He now has a new title 
—v-p and director of public relations 

Republic Aviation Corp. has 
named a new sales manager. He’s 
Lowery L. Brabham, former director 
of military requirements for the com- 
pany. 


CRAVER 


D. B. Craver has been appointed 
American Can Co’s. general manager 
of sales. 


The Seeing Eye 


In commenting on one phase of his 
company’s Multiple Management 
Plan, F. J. Bell, director of Human 
Relations, McCormick and Co., Inc, 
said this: “After all, if 14 or 15 of 
your colleagues (members of the MM 
board) agree that you are markedly 
deficient in one or more qualities, it’s 
extremely doubtful if they can all be 
wrong and, if you’re smart, you'll 
take an immediate inventory of your 
character traits. What better than to 
find out before it’s too late?” 


Sales Tools Needed 


A. V. Davies pinpointed it for the 
Joint Industry Committee, in Bir- 
mingham: “We. . . hear protests 
against the very poor sales meetings 
that some salesmen hold. They are 
often poorly qualified and, while they 
may possess technical information, 
are unable to impart it to salesmen. 
Such meetings are, therefore, of little 
value. To overcome these conditions 
manufacturer’s interest in good sound 
slidefilms is . . . increasing. . .’ 


The Government and Fair Trade 


H. Graham Morison, in charge of the 
Justice Department’s Anti-Trust Di 
vision, assailed the House’s bill to 
validate laws in 45 states that seek to 
forbid price-cutting on items having 
prices advertised nationally or on 4 
state-wide basis: “Being unor ganized, 
consumers receive scant consideration 
under this scheme and it is nonsens€ 
to say that the consumer exercise 
control over resale price maintenance 
agreements or that his interests af 
considered in their execution.’ 
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CHRONICLE COVERAGE KEEPS 
GOODS ON THE MOVE 

IN ALL OF THIS MARKET, 
BEST LOCAL STORES PROVE! 
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We say our market’s most active, substantial 
and free-spending families read. The Chronicle. 
And San Francisco’s leading retailers must 
agree — because they place their largest or 
second largest linage in our newspaper regu- 
larly. Chronicle coverage, geared to market sales 
potential, peaks up in the rewarding Trading 
Zone and in the finer home districts of City Zone 
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Statistics from 1950 U.S. Census and 
Sales Management’s 1951 copyrighted survey 


Schedule your San Francisco 
advertising where the “Best Circles” families 


... that’s in 
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YOUR *] SALES-MAKER IN THE MARKET 


are looking 


National Representatives: SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - Detroit - Atlanta « San Francisco - Los Angeles 


RALEIGH DARES TO COMPLIMENT ITS COMPETITION With THis 

PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACT: ALL LEADING CIGARETTES ane 

MADE OF QUALITY TOBACCOS! THUS THE ONLY \ooRTAMr 
DIFFERENCE IN CIGARETTES 1S VALUE... 


FACTS Mo titer Cigarette Dares to Reveal 


RALEIGH REWARDS LOYAL CUSTOMERS 6 7 
PREMIUMS. OTHER CIGARETTES DO « 
THE RALE\OH PROFIT-SHARING COUPON E 
ONLY UAPORTANT GISFERENCE BETWe rs 
CGAMETTES. RALEIOM SMOKERS GET mone 
THAN 5O,G00 PREMIUMS EVERY MONTH 

$6,000,000 WORTH OF PREMIUMS A YEAR, 
oA FREE FOR RALEIGH COUPONS 


. 


ERE LL WAS BE 


NOW Chie RALEGN Give WOU A COARETTE FP 7 
SECOND 1 WOME, ws Tenet Stee, F - 
USER PREMIUMS > 


HERES HOW RALEIGH DOES IT! | | 
RAEN Puts 87S OUT OF EVERY ROVERTISING ; 
SLBA NTS PREMUUMRS. Onny 1ST NTO THE 
WORDS AND MCTURES OF ADVERTISING OTHER 5 
COARETTES ST ALL THER ADVERT Sone NERY 
WE) WORDS AMD PICTURES. (SEE CHART, MraHT ) 


Cl ARE Ra 
ADVERTISMG THAT PAYS YOU 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
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WHAT THE U.S. GOVERMMENT 


RALEIGH SPENDS 87% of promotional budget on premiums. 
In the last 3 years Raleigh sales have more than doubled. 


Premiums Put More Want in Your Wares 


Since World War II, premium offers have multiplied. 


premiums to show for them. ; 
Like a lot of other advertisers, 


Sampling, couponing, contests also thrive. More adver- Raleigh has found that, in order to 


receive sales and steady customers, 


tisers develop more plus-reasons for holding and adding _ it’s blessed to give. 


In 1952 the wholesale value of 


customers. In order to receive, they find it pays to give. premiums offered by U. S. advertisers 


Suppose you sell cigarettes. 

If you sold as many as Camel or 
Lucky, you could hit prospects over 
the head with many millions of pro- 
motional dollars. 

You could even hire Science to 
come up with T zones, as does Camel, 
or Art to show, like Lucky, how 
pretty your product looks eviscerated. 
You could join either Chesterfield or 
Philip Morris in an all-out battle on 
the merits of glycerol vs. diethylene 
glycol as a hygroscopic agent. Or get 
yourself a nuclear-fission filter, as did 
the new Kent. 

But if you can’t compete in dollars, 
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may reach a record $1.6 billion. 
This would be four times the $400 
million which Premium Practice © 
— - il with Business Promotion* a 
Or simply want to sell with some . tisers paid for the premiums they dis 
sense, you might cry gevng the — tributed in 1939 and again in 1946, 
tomer more tangible value for his when the premium medium and in 
Tn 1932 oe “k Williams: T dustry came back to go a = 
s Se a ee .)6— wee. ey SSO he veer & 
bacco Corp., Louisville, tried premi- climbed to $1.5 billion. Then the 
ums for Raleigh cigarettes. Steadily Korean war and defense program 
Raleigh’s volume rose, until scarcity § ade materials tighter and sclling 
of both cigarettes and merchandise for = gacier. In 195] only about $1! bil- 
premiums in World War II called a lion of premiums were used. 
halt to the gs | a 1949, But with harder selling needed, 
were resumed in February, D, eee ie sien’ acl 
, premiums are pushing 
Raleigh sales have more than doubled. Their dollar volume has been cx 
‘ —s pray By gs i panded in part by inflation and by 
aven’t a s . j 
now have more than 100 different — *Bill Brothers Publication. 
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You'll went one «: “ 

WEVER, NEVER BEFORE iyoii for cons soe 
SUCH A STUNNING, fondertut’s 
ADORABLE DOLL pet weitt There sr 

For omty 50¢ 


PLUS LABEL! 


offering of merchandise of higher 
value. Still Premium Practice finds 
that about three times as many indi- 
vidual premium offers were made in 
1951, and four times as many in 
1950, as were made in 1946. 

More advertisers are getting into 
the act, with more offers. 


hs Premiums probably are the largest 
” ot the more-for-your-money media 
of or merchandising stimulants. But al- 
o so important, and thriving, are sam- 
pling, couponing and contests. 
00 Premiums are other products 
A oftered with the advertiser’s own. 
i Sampling offers the advertiser’s own 
er- ie 

a produc Coupons are legal tender 
16, either for premiums or samples. They 


. may involve price reductions or cash 


re retuncs. Contests award merchan- 


ee dise—:;sually not the advertiser's own 
she —01 sh or other things of value 
a t on of participants alleged 
ing — ‘irst prize in a current Dr. 
bil- on soft drink contest in_ the 
South is royalties from 44 East Texas 
¥ oil VW 5! 
in 2 Pr ums, coupons and contests all 
és nt equire purchase of the ad- 
by vertiser s product. Sampling may 
_ sampling today is con- 
trolle 


id directly sales-developing. 
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Make Your Little Cit) HAPPY bth Cher buguicite 


i 
© Most Sensational Doll Value tn Yeare 
aw 


SOAPMAKERS SET THE PACE—Colgate's Princess Doll has 
drawn more than 500,000 requests, at 50 cents apiece. 


Instead of ‘the prewar practice of 
dropping the advertiser’s product 
from door-to-door or handing it out 
on the street, today’s prospect usually 
gets a coupon he must redeem for it. 


Who uses premiums? 

If low-unit-cost “advertising spe- 
cialties’’ were to be included, and all 
giveaways considered as “premiums,” 
the answer would be: almost every 
national, regional and local advertis- 
er. Even in so conservative an ad- 
vertising field as insurance, it is esti- 
mated that 96% of all companies dis- 
tribute specialties. Most popular of 
such items are book matches, blotters, 
pencils and calendars. Some 140 
manufacturers now turn out more 
than 100 million calendars annually 
for America’s homes and offices. The 
largest calendar maker, Brown & 
Bigelow has 250,000 customers. 

True premiums differ from special- 
ties in that, (1) They usually call 
for product purchase, and (2) Often 
they are self-liquidating: Recipients 
pay as much for them as they cost 
the advertiser to buy and distribute. 

Premiums have helped to sell ad- 
vertisers’ products for more than a 
century. The first couponing for 


“Yours toc only $1.00-—To a8 etegence to your serwng of 


JUST STH WITH IKE AND SERVE 
. ‘ she oh ovat 


fumes gongered by "Wogh Bhoe ~ 
you beeen i the battle of 


"RELATED" PREMIUMS HELP—Heublein reports a strong 
response to offer of cocktail glasses with "ready" cocktails. 


premiums was done by B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., New York, in 1851. The first 
prize contest may have been held in 
1897 by William Hesketh Lever, 
founder of the world-wide Unilever 
soap and food empire. Awards of 
cash, bicycles and watches went to col- 
lectors of Sunlight soap coupons. 

At first, premiums, contests and 
coupons became largely the province 
of the soap and food industries. But 
the range of users today is broad. 

Among national advertisers in 
1951, Premium Practice reports, the 
food industry continued first in pre- 
miums. However, its share of all 
premiums offered declined from 
64.7% in 1950 to 58.8%. 

Last year breakfast cereals moved 
into the No. 1 spot—ahead of flour, 
mixes and feeds and of fats and 
dairy products. Of other large user 
groups, confections and desserts both 
reduced premium use, but soaps and 
synthetic detergents expanded. Soft 
drink, home appliance and drug and 
toiletry users cut their offers in half, 
while petroleum products and wear- 
ing apparel increased. ‘‘Miscellan- 
eous” companies—insurance and in- 
secticides, brushes and light bulbs, 
autos, paints, tobacco, watches, etc.— 
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Look what's cookin’ 


on 
o a 
350 Million 


Florida’s Gold 
DOLLAR 


Coast — 
Food Market 


SELL IT All 
THRU A SINGLE, 
LOW-COST 
MEDIUM! 


On Florida’s fabulous Gold Coast sales in 
retail food stores and eating & drinking 
places hit the tempting total of 350 million 
dollars last year*. The per capita food 
sales are the South’s highest—and chain 
food outlets have more than doubled in 


ten booming years! 


This market is sold by The Miami Herald, 
the nation’s leader in total food advertising 
for the third straight year. See your SB&F 
man TODAY. 


*Market Research & Surveys Inc., Miami. 


Che Miami Herald 


JOHN S$. KNIGHT, , 4 MIAMI -- An 
. | 9 
: Publisher , —. ost International 
STORY BROOKS & rn Market 
FINLEY, 


Nationol Representatives 


Affiliated Stations — 
WQAM, WQAM.-FM 


MIAMI -- An International Market 
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were premiumizing harder than ever, 

In number of offers in 1951, the 
six biggest premium users were, in 
order, Quaker Oats, Genera! Mills, 
Procter & Gamble, General Foods, 
Kellogg and Lever Brothers. Gep. 
eral Mills and General Foods tied 
for first in 1950. (Today, Quaker 
offers premiums for every member of 
the family, including a Ken-L prod- 
ucts food dish for the dog!) 


What premiums are preferred? 


The 1951 leaders among types of 
premiums, by frequency of offering 
were: (1) games, toys and sporting 
goods; (2) general kitchenware; (3) 
cutlery, and then books and booklets; 
dishes, bowls, etc. ; tumblers ; jewelry; 
plastic-film items; silverware; seeds, 
bulbs, etc., and wearing apparel. 

Standings of some types have been 
affected by restrictions on materials, 
Most-frequently-made offers in 1950 
were: general kitchenware; games, 
toys and sporting goods; cutlery, and 
jewelry. 

But the range of premiums is vast- 
ly wider. Premium Practice cur- 
rently lists some 460 different types, 
embracing thousands of products. 
They extend from albums, aluminum- 
ware and appliances and_ balloons, 
banks and beverage sets to lamps, 
leather goods and lighters, and from 
openers, orchids and ornaments to 
utensils, wallets and watches. 


Who gets premiums? 

Eighty per cent of all current offers 
are to women. And both those of 
personal appeal to women and to men 
outrank premiums for children. In 
addition, many premiums are useful 
to any or all of them—individually 
and for such things as radio and TV 
sets, as a family. 

Premiums serve to stimulate not 
only consumers but retailers, salesmen 
and others. Retailers are reached by 
some 68 types of premiums for store 
use (from aprons, baskets and money 
changers to hand trucks, coffee urns 
and paper weights). And merchants 
being people, they get their sare ot 
consumer items too. 

The who on both ends of the pre 


mium operation, of course, varies 
widely with the advertiser, the nature 
and scope of his business, an: there- 
fore with his market. 

In proportion to total volume, for 
example, the 200 members of ‘xe Ne 
tional Association of Direct »elling 
Companies may lean more heavily 00 
premiums—and specifically er 

ro se 


pon-collecting for premiums- 

their $7 billion annual volun < 
For a half-century Jewel 

courted housewives on its di 
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SLEEPY SALES 


June 1950—looks like we have a war on our 
hands. People start buying like mad... A year 
later, business turns blue. Dealers are in the 
dumps. Inventories—awful! What to do? 

Now a new mattress you can do without for 
quite a while. It doesn’t stand by the curb, in 
Duco. Or bring in Jimmy Durante. You don’t 
talk about it. No glammer. 

Eclipse Sleep Products, New York mattress 
manufacturer, had six hundred dealers doing 
no business to speak of. Then its agency, E. T. 
Howard Co. knocked out a nifty ... On an 
Eclipse you sleep so soundly, you need an alarm 
clock to wake up! —A Telechron with every 
Eclipse, $49.50 to $69.50. But the advertising 
emphasized the goods instead of the gimmick! 

A page was scheduled in The New York News, 
metropolitan edition, for 
Sunday, Oct. 14, followed 
by six 600-line ads within 
the month ... On Monday, * 

Oct. 15, Eclipse started to 
do business! Three extra 
operators in the showroom, 
and two more atthe factory, 
answered over five hundred calls in two days! 

Would-be customers wanted to know where 
they could buy an Eclipse. Dealers called for 
Rush orders, Special Delivery. Eclipse called 
GE for more clocks. Some stores even borrowed 
Telechrons from their hardware departments! 

Eclipse’s sales manager, S. J. Kingon, said 
that the traceable sales were at least $257,400, 
from 4,600 lines of News space, at $12,594... 
advertising cost 4.8%. Which is not bad at all 
for mattresses! Nor money-making dealers! 

And six months later, customers still phoned 
to find where they could buy the mattress! 


To wake up sleepy sales, there is positively 
nothing like The News . . . reaching two-thirds 
of the families in New York City, two-fifths 
of the families in the suburbs! 

More than 2,000,000 people in and around 
New York go out and buy this newspaper — 
every morning. Because they want it, they read 
it thoroughly—give every ad a better break! 

If you have anything people want, you can 
find more people who want it in The New York 
News than in any other medium, at lower cost! 

To wake up more prospects, call any News 
advertising office—New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles! Rise and shine! 


ing routes by giving them the premi- 
um first and then having them save 
coupons to pay for it. Fuller Brush 
and Real Silk Hosiery have opened 
millions of doors, with premiums. 
Stanley Home Products’ hostesses 
throw parties for women, give them 
premiums, to sell them products. 

Saladmaster Sales, Inc., Dallas, re- 
ports that introduction of a premium 
offer on a one-station TV program 
immediately reduced cost per inquiry 
for Saladmaster waterless cookware 
from $4 to $1. The program, since 
extended to many other markets, 
offered a set of eight plastic salad 
bowls with a combination fork-spoon 
or “spork.” 

TV viewers were told to call a lo- 
cal number for “a 10-minute private 
demonstration,” with no obligation to 
buy. “For this courtesy, in permit- 
ting us to send one of our trained 
distributors to your home . . . you will 
receive—absolutely free—this beau- 
tiful nine-piece salad set . . .” 

Saladmaster says that ‘“‘a small, in- 
expensive premium will open the door 
of a $100,000 home.” 

And premium experts add that 
people will go for offers of free prod- 
ucts when they won’t even respond 
for money! 


Coupons Still Habit 


Although most premiums today can 
be had all at once, and usually are 
short-term offers, coupon-collecting 
still seems to be the habit of millions, 
in both smaller and larger towns. 

After 56 years, Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Co. still works with 18,000 gro- 
cery, drug and department stores in 
distributing S&H_ green trading 
stamps. S&H calls them “the house- 
wife’s reward for paying cash.” A 
filled book of 1,200 stamps may be 
exchanged for one of more than 1,000 
items, worth $2.50 to $4.50. 

And after a half-century, P&G’s 
American Family Flakes still holds a 
top place among soap brands in the 
Chicago area—by tying virtually all 
its promotion to coupon-saving and 
redeeming them at their own “pre- 
mium department store” on Wacker 
Drive. 


Premiums make news. 

Copywriters to the contrary, there’s 
so little one can say about a soap! 

But premiums add an extra ingre- 
dient of personal gain. They help to 
stimulate interest and readership. Dr. 
Daniel Starch reports that through 
readership of ads offering premiums 
is two and one-half times as great as 
of ads which just talk products. 


$4 


Which media pull best? 

As yet there are no definite, con- 
clusive data. (Advertising Distrib- 
utors of America may have some evi- 
dence soon, from a study now being 
made.) All media can help. <A 
major gripe of premium proponents 
is that most offers are inadequately 
advertised. Whatever the value in 
the offer, people must 4now about it. 

What about TV? George P. 
Johansen, president of ADofA, 
thinks TV helps. In it you can show 
the premium and how it works. But 
it won’t necessarily replace other me- 
dia. One major medium is store co- 
operation. 

Johansen cited an offer by Stand- 
ard Brands for Blue Bonnet marga- 
rine. It included all major media, 
except TV ... and drew 1,772,000 
requests. This was for a refund of 
30 cents cash with the side of one 
package. It ran from February to 
August, 1950. Consumers got an en- 
velope and request card for it at 
stores. 

Then—again without TV—Blue 
Bonnet offered a refrigerator serving 
dish for 10 cents . . . and got re- 
quests in three months for 550,335. 
The Federal Reserve Bank ran out 
of dimes. ADofA improvised a mail- 
er for two nickels instead. Store tie- 
ins helped. 

ADofA’s own growth reflects the 
burgeoning giveaway business. In the 
first four months of 1952—in addi- 
tion to couponing, contests, coin re- 
funds, sample distribution, etc.—it 
handled 48 premium offers by some 
40 national advertisers. These in- 
cluded foods, confections, drugs, 
toiletries, soaps, clothing, home appli- 
ances, silverware, sewing machines, 
paper products, sheets and towels, toy 
trains, zippers and beverages. 

From the experience of advertisers 
who use premiums and the consult- 
ants and services who guide them, 
SM draws some conclusions—which 
may be helpful to advertisers con- 
sidering their first invasion of this 
medium: 


1. What kind of premiums? 

The choice is wide. News interest 
helps. But the news should be in 
the wide appeal of the products, their 
usefulness and value, and not—for 
most adult, mass markets—in too- 
tricky gadgets or items of group, sea- 
sonal or style appeal. 


2. Give readily-recognized value. 

Good will for your products can 
come only from good premium values. 
Products as premiums must be better 
values than the same products as mer- 
chandise. Your self-liquidating price 
on them should not be more than half 


their regular retail price. 

Many premiums themselves are na. 
tionally known. The long list ip. 
cludes such names as Oneida and Ip. 
ternational silverware, Benrus and 
Longines watches, Eversharp and 
Parker pens, Cram and Hammond 
atlases, Doubleday books, Westing. 
house, Universal and Proctor appli- 
ances, G-E lamps, Corning and 
Libbey glassware, Nesco and Voll. 
rath canisters, Amity Leather and 
Hickok, Dow and Monsanto plastics, 
American Safety Razor, Burpee 
seeds, Cannon Mills, Motorola Ty 
sets. 

They find. their participation good 
advertising. 


3. Should the premium be "ap. 
propriate" to the product? 

Some experts use the words adapt- 
able or related instead of appropriate, 

In either case, about as many on 
ADofA’s current list weren't a 
were. 

Related offers included Heublein’s 
cocktail glasses with ready-mixed 
cocktails ; Pepsodent’s name-imprinted 
toothbrush; Lionel train’s _ book, 
“The Romance of Railroading” ; Na- 
tional Silver’s coffee spoon; Tender 
Leaf’s tea cup set, and by Hunt Foods 
and others, recipe books. 

But Borden’s five offers were 
steak knife and carving sets, pinking 
shears, hair brush and apron. Gen- 
eral Foods’ ranged from a play store 
to hanging flower pot. McKesson & 
Robbins gave a Judy bracelet; Royal 
dessert, an aircraft manual. 

Premiumists point out that ap 
propriateness of premiums doesn't 
matter, provided people want them. 


4. What price premiums? 

Of recent years two convictions 
about premium prices and payment 
have gone by the boards. One is, or 
was, that people wouldn’t bother to 
send in two coins; the other that the 
premium always should cost the cus 
tomer less than the product. 

But even before World War II. 
one specialist, Glen E. Towns 0 
Charles P. Holland Co., said, “We 
handled more two-coin than one coin 
premium offers . . . Our biggest deal 
was a locket that pulled 1.4 million 
at 15 cents.” 

As for the second, Peter Paul 10- 
cent candy bar is doing fine with an 
offer of nine picture post cards fot 
25 cents. 

And from the previous 10-cents-t& 
a-quarter cost range to customers, the 
limit in premium range today now 
exceeds $1. Two recent highly-sue 
cessful offers—both at 50 cents 
were a Miss Palmolive doll, of which 
one million were distributed, and tht 
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Teddy 5no-Crop image, which drew 
500,000. 

Premium Practice reports that the 
most frequent cash amounts in self- 
liquidating offers in 1951 were 25 
cents and then 50 cents. 


5. Make your premium offers self- 
liquidating. 

In addition to covering all costs of 
premium buying, handling and de- 
livery, self-liquidation includes a small 
percentage for “grief” or contingen- 
cies, such as loss or breakage. Ex- 
perienced premium users today limit 
their “grief” allowance to about 2%. 
But the more inexperienced or cau- 
tious may allow up to twice as much. 


6. Use easy-to-handle premiums. 

Heavy, bulky or breakable items 
may create customer ill will and 
otherwise intensify your “grief.” 


7. Know your sources of supply. 

If possible, get and hold exclusive 
sources—at least for your industry. 
Make sure you can have adequate 
supply. Get an option for 30 to 60 
days’ additional. Demand may start 
slowly, and then mushroom and stay 
high for months. An option also may 
help to protect you against rising 


prices. And a clear understanding 
may keep you from being scooped on 
your own premium. 

Not long ago, a candy manufac- 
turer was all set to shoot the works 
on an offer of a “‘television ring”... 
when a competitor broke with the 
same premium the day before his first 
ads were to run. ‘The competitor 
bought from the same supplier. 


8. Don't discount practical or 
"work" premiums. 

Consumers will take premiums that 
help them to make something—such 
as patterns and materials for dresses. 
Recipe books, of course, lead to labor 
too. 

As noted, more premiums appeal to 
adults and to general family useful- 
ness. 


9. But kids help to change family 
buying habits. 

They’re just as premium-conscious 
as ever. Some of them have become 
space cadets in rocket ships. But 
hardy premium perennials of yester- 
year are still blooming. In current 
newspaper ads Royal gelatin tells 


them to “get a signed photo of a. 


major league baseball star. Free... 
at your grocer’s now.” They seem 


just as avid about collecting Stan 
Musial or Phil Rizzuto as you and I 
were about Christy Mathewson or 
Ty Cobb. 


10. Get your salesmen and deal- 
ers into the act. 

“The No. 1 factor,” says George 
Johansen of ADofA, “is store co- 
operation.” 

Retailers can make the “indirect” 
response to premium offers greater 
than the direct. Reporting on a study 
of 1,500 special promotions in the 
food industry in the first half of 1951, 
Elihu Robinson, promotion director 
of ‘Topics Publishing Co., cited 
“point-of-sale tie-ins as high as 22 to 
31% of grocers called on, and speed- 
up of wholesaler turnover as high as 
46%.” One fast-rising meat product 
doubled sales in the promotion period. 
“Yet only 5% of the increase could 
be attributed to write-ins for premi- 
ums.” 


11. Provide ample time. 

From the time Mrs. Doakes of 
Ottumwa, Okmulgee or Okeechobee 
mails her box top and two-bit piece 
and the time she gets her premium, 
two to four weeks may elapse. If 


"Dear J. C.—It was a 
GOOD MOVE...Two Ways!?”’ 


“Thanks for the new territory . . 
having United take care of our move!”’ 


Letters like this are written to sales executives like 
yourself... men who know the importance of a smooth 
move when you transfer personnel. 


United’s Pre-Planning takes many details off your 
. . eliminates problems before moving day. 


hands. 


When you transfer personnel, let United Pre-Plan the 
move. Your experienced United agent is listed in the 
lassified phone book. He’s there to serve you promptly! 


WHAT WILL THE MOVE COST? 


Write for FREE United Rate Calculator 
. it will help you determine 
moving costs. We also send a 
United Moving Kit, containing 
many helpful moving hints. 


. and thanks for 


Mail this handy coupon 
today, without obligation 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send free 
Rate Calculator and Moving Kit. 


NAME 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY ARE ®SANITIZED FOR YOUR PROTECTION | 
| 
| 

FIRM. | 
| 
| 
| 


 @ 
United VAN LINES, x 


Moving With Care Everywhere ... Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 


ADDRESS 


THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 

* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment. .air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment. . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 

* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reach it. 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL, 
1 
te 8 EAST 4lst ST., @ NEW YORK 17 ® 


Based on reports by 
General Auto clients 


COMPARE YOUR COSTS 
WITH GENERAL AUTO 


iNCLUDES lA¢€ 
GAS & O14 fa 
MILE 


Low as 


MONTHLY ‘s 4 5 PER 
RENTAL PLANS ‘o «: CAR 
Fleets of 10 to 1,000 Brand New Chevrolets, 
Fords, Plymouths for Immediate Delivery 
ENTIRE COST TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
All plans include license plates, replacement in 
case of fire, theft, or serious damage. New cars 


every 12 months. Serving many of America’s 
largest corporations. 


Highest Prices Paid for Your Present Fleet 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
“WOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION” 


GENERAL AUTO cocs1-t0-cooss 


HAROLD B. ROBINSON ~* Livingston 8-5000 
6510 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 26, PA 


RENTAL CO. 


she wants those seeds for spring 
planting or the pencil set for use as a 
Christmas gift, she may get a -bit 
irked with you. 

To advertisers in New York prob- 
ably she’ll write to N. Y. “46,” a 
“zone” in the Church St. postoffice 
which handles premiums and contests. 
(Chicago ‘‘77” performs the same 
function there.) N. Y. “46” alone 
receives daily more than 500,000 
pieces of lockbox mail. (ADorA has 
53 boxes there. Some individual ad- 
vertisers use several, to check premi- 
um response from different media. ) 

Sorting at the post office, and then 
opening, sorting, typing and mailing 
premium, by third class, take all told 
about six days. Even though mailed 
premiums may be segregated direct 
for destination city to Railway Mail 
Service, third-class mail breaks no 
speed records. 


12. Test your premiums. 


Experienced users, such as P&G 
and Colgate, seek to determine de- 
mand beforehand. Some try them out 
on representative consumers across the 
country. Most test in a few mar- 
kets before offering them widely. 
Nearly all do comparison shopping to 
make sure they’re giving better values 
as premiums than consumers could 
buy as merchandise. And all of them 
try not to overbuy. 

One food manufacturer thought 
he’d make a killing with 75,000 
crayon sets. But his most vigorous 
and frantic promotion brought re- 
quests for only 20,000. He was in 
the crayon business for quite a while. 


13. Get guidance. 

In addition to such big nation- 
wide outfits as ADofA and Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., scores of premi- 
um merchandising specialists stand 
ready to help. Advertising agencies 
are developing experts in premiums 
and sampling. Information centers 
include Premium Advertising <Asso- 
ciation of America, 608 Fifth Ave., 
and Premium Practice, 386 Fourth 
Ave., both in New York. 

Experience applied to premium ful- 
fillment alone can save a lot of money 
and headaches. Premium requests 
may rise and fall erratically, creating 
personnel problems. Inexperienced 
people may make errors in postage, 
addressing and otherwise. The time 
lag may be longer than necessary. 
Pilferage by employes often looms 
large. This usually coincides with 
destroyed requests. 

Premiums are intended to be good 
will builders. Any factor that doesn’t 
—creates il] will instead. ... 

This also applies to contests, 


couponing and sampling. 

They’re thriving too. 

In the last six years the number of 
consumer contests reported by Pry. 
mium Practice has doubled. Dop. 
nelley estimates that more than 10 
million Americans—90% women— 
enter them annually. Wholesale 
value of the merchandise prizes they 
win may exceed $15 million, and cash 
and other awards, such as trips, add 
millions more. 

Two years ago, ADofA invaded 
this Donnelley preserve, and since has 
handled 75 contests. 

By types of advertisers, leading 
contest sponsors in 1951 were pub 
lishers and broadcasters; then elec- 
tric appliance makers; flour, mixes 
and feeds, drugs and toiletries, fats 
and dairy products, and soaps and 
detergents. Industries which ex. 
panded contest sponsorship most 
sharply were soft drinks, condiments, 
cleansers, and wearing apparel. ... 


“Coupon Roundups” 


In coupons one trend today is to 
offer special savings on five to eight 
non-competitive products in “coupon 
roundups.” Pioneered in 1948 by 
James A. Coveney Co. as a “Prod- 
uct-of-the-Week” plan, it has been 
adopted by Donnelley and ADofA. 

Since World War II the volume 
of all types of couponing probably 
has trebled. A current convert is the 
big Diamond Match Co., testing new 
tissues in an eight-city operation. Re- 
cently, some 600,000 cakes of a new 
sweet-smelling Lifebuoy soap sailed 
forth on coupons. 

Has the new coupon flood reduced 
redemption ratios? 

One authority reports that a group 
of six “roundup” products got re 
demption of 73%. On single cou 
pons he finds highest redemption— 
“up to 65%”—on coffee and tea; 
35 to 50% on toilet soaps; 10 to 
40% on “household items.” Another 
says: 15% for margarine, 25° tor 
tea; 35% for coffee, and 60% for 
soaps. 

Today, the sampling opei 
started predominantly by coupons— 
90% of which, by national adver- 
tisers, are sent through the mails. 

But with the increase of the ‘penny 
post card” last January 1 to © cents, 
and the boost of the third-class rate 
July 1 from $10 to $15 a thousand, 
house-to-house distribution 0! both 
coupons and samples may come back 
vigorously. 

Whatever the means employed, the 
giving business seems to be going 
great. 


tion Is 
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Seed planted in sand 


It is turning a nations thumbs. 


oreen...and UP! 


Ir YOU were one of the two 
million gardeners in World War 
I, you worked with the soil as 
you found it. Or, you experi- 
mented with incomplete plant 
foods such as bone meal, tank- 
age or manure—and hoped for 
the best. 

But failures were dishearten- 
ingly frequent. 

Then in 1924, the Plant Food 
Division of Swift & Company in- 
troduced Vigoro—the first com- 
plete plant food. Actual growing 


tests -1owed it could make even 
seri! sand as rich in plant nutri- 
ents © finest greenhouse soil. 

H then, was a foolproof plant 
food :).1t any gardener could use! 


Bu. would people take to such 


Fully developed 


Swift’s Vigoro advertisements for many years have 
featured simple yet dramatic feeding tests. The 
test shown above demonstrates that Vigoro is so 
complete and perfectly balanced it can make grass 
sprout, grow and thrive—even in plain sand! 


a revulutionary idea? Swift & 
Company thought so, and pro- 
ceeded in a modest way to prove 
through advertising that everyone 
could have a “Green Thumb.” 
Then—as mass selling made mass 
production possible — Swift told the 
news of Vigoro across the nation. 


And in World War II, twenty 
million amateurs became success- 
ful Victory Gardeners. 


Even today, without the incentive 
of all-out war, one-third of the na- 
tion’s nonfarm families have taken 
up gardening. Beautiful landscapes 
now surround millions of American 
homes, making them the “best 
dressed”? homes in the world. 


| 
{4 , 


- 


The success of Vigoro has brought 
into being scores of competitive 
products. In spite of this, Vigoro 
is preferred by more people than 
are all other brands combined. 


The cost of doing all this with 
advertising? Less than 1/10 of a 
cent per pound this year! 


Thus our client gets effectiveness 
and economy through mass selling 
techniques . . . just as he uses mass 
manufacturing techniques to make 
the product itself widely available 
at low cost. 

Can these benefits of advertising 
be better utilized in your behalf? We 
would be glad to talk with you about it. 
Just call or write. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 


Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi,Sydney, Melbourne 


WINDOW DISPLAYS came naturally in selected dane. The 


matched items which could be related all the way from the omniby 
associated products offered retailers an ideal package: Perfectly 


advertising in House & Garden to the point-of-purchase. Now... 


Related Item Merchandising: 


It's Caught On in Table Settings 


Tablecloths ... china... glass... pottery... sterling 
. .. and carnations all go naturally together. Six groups 
asked: Why not promote them jointly? If this idea has 
merit for your field, here's how to organize a promotion. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Here’s the story of a related item 
promotion in the home furnishings 
field. It is a success story, since all 
concerned are happy about it: the five 
participating manufacturers; the 
stores that staged special promotions 
tying in with it; and, naturally, 
House and Garden, which carried the 
10 pages (nine in full color) of ad- 
vertising around which the program 
revolved. 

The five companies are: Simtex 
Mills, New York; Castleton China, 
Inc.. New York; Imperial Glass 
Corp., Bellaire, Ohio; Stangl Pottery, 
Trenton, N. J.; Wallace Silver- 
smiths, Wallingford, Conn. Jointly 
they paid for the opening page. Sim- 
tex took the next four left-hand 
pages, and the other sponsors each 
took a right-hand page facing one of 
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Simtex’s. There was also Colorado 
Flower Growers Association, which 
came in and used one color page to 
promote Colorado carnations as table 
decorations. 


The idea for the program origi-' 


nated with Ellington Co., New York 
advertising agency handling both the 
Simtex and Wallace Sterling ac- 
counts. Mrs. Gerry Reed Hodgson, 
Simtex account executive, was seeking 
a method of merchandising table 
linens in summer, normally a slow 
season for such lines. It was decided 
to build a co-ordinated promotion in- 
volving not only table linens but 
table appointments by manufacturers 
of non-competitive lines. ‘The com- 
bining of forces with other manufac- 
turers, all using national advertising 
this way, would be an incentive to the 


stores to participate and would pro- 
vide an opportunity for the manufac: 
turers to contact them on the manage- 
ment level. The advice of Hous: 
and Garden’s staff was sought and ob- 
tained, and a plan was worked out 
and came painlessly to fruition. 
Credit for the success of the pro- 
gram and its smooth sailing may be 
attributed to these factors: 


I. Timing was right, for both 1 
tailer and manufacturer — after 
Easter, to avoid conflicts with ready: 
to-wear promotions; before _ sales 
events, to build volume at full mark- 
up; for bridal promotion and reorder 
business. 

2. An early start in planning 
in the autumn of 1951. ‘This meant 
that stores would be reached betort 
they had made conflicting plans tor 
the period when the promotion was 0 
be staged. As a result, practically al 
the key stores initially invited wer 
free to come in, and did. It als 
meant that the manufacturers’ sale 
men had time to go to these «nd othe: 
stores invited later, to promote tht § 
plan to them. ‘There was a'so an oP 
portunity to talk about it and sput 
enthusiasm for it at the Glass ane 
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vogue (2) 


AY ISSUES, 1946-1952 | 


BHEG 
House Beaut. 
House & Gdn. 
Good House- 


--- resulting from 
exclusive 
editorial service 
to the West 


Pages 


yogue (2) 331 Malle. 
Harpers Baz 229 vogue ( 227 BH G 
Glamour 221 Good House+ 182 PoP- Mech 183 Pop. Mech. 
Malle. 209 Ladies H, Jnl. 174 Mdlle. 180 Ladies H, Jnl. 154 PoP. Mech. 
Charm 182 Glamour 171 Good House- i179 vogue (2) 154 Ladies H, Jnl. 142 
Good House+ 166 Harpers Baz. 166 Charm i7l House Beaut. 153 House & Gdn. 138 2 mech 
seventeen 154 Pop. Mec 166 Ladies H. gn. 187 Pop. Science 140 POP. science 135 op. Mech 
pop. Mechs 146 charm 163 House Beaut. 164 charm 134 vogue (2) 130 Fortune 
junior Baz- 140 House Beaut. 159 POP. Science 148 House & Gdn. 131 seventeen 129 & FOP: Seventeen 126 
Fortune 138 Seventeen 147 House & Gdn. 133 Seventeen 128 Glamour 128 Charm 121 Charm 125 
Ladies H, Jnl. 134 B &G 145 Harpers Baz 123 Mdlle. 116 110 Fortune 115 POP. Science 123 
pop. Sc} ce 133 POP. Science 139 Fortune 121 Giamour 106 Glamour 115 Ladies H, Jnl. 120 
Town & Country 132 Fortune 130 Seventee” 112 Fortune 103 Harpers Baz. 107 PoP: Science 112 vogue (2 120 
House Beaut 132 Field & stream 121 107 Harpers Baz. 100 Charm 102 Seventeen 109 Mod. Industry 109 
Esquire 123 yachting 116 Holiday 97 Mdlle- 98 Malle. 104 Holiday 97 
yachting 122 Motor Boating 15 Glamour 105 Field & stream 91 Fortune 98 Harpers Baz. 104 yachting 94 
Motor Boating 115 House-& Gdn. 12 Yachting 105 90 Motor Boating 97 W- H,. Comp 94 Giamour 90 
ouse & Gdn. 112 Town @ Country 110 Field & stream 104 yachting 97 Holiday 90 Motor Boating 90 
Cosmopolitan 100 Esquire 08 Motor Boating o1 W- H, ComP 89 Holiday 93 Todays woman 84 Malle. 88 
parents 99 sports afield 104 Sports Afield 100 Amer. Home 87 Field & stream gi Mod Industry 84 Harpers Z. 86 
Field & stream 99 McCalls 99 McCalls 99 yachting 87 . H. Comp- 83, Motor Boating 82 parents 81 
McCalls 98 Outdoor Life 96 w, H. 94 Motor Boating 85 Outdoor Life 82 yachting 81 McCalls 18 
aG eg Parents 95 Holiday 84 McCalls go Esquire 77 Banking 11 
Outdoor Life 85 Cosmopolitan 95 Parents Sports afield 78 Banking 76 Amer. Home 74 
Ww , Comp. gi W- H, Comp. 86 Amer. Home a7 Amer. Home 14 womans Day 12 
Sports Afield 79 Amere Home 81 Outdoor Life 74 Todays woman 71 
Amer. Mag- 13 si 8 town & Country 72 W. H. ©° 11 
Motion Pict. 13 Mech. tlus- 11 
True Story 12 Holiday 80 Cosmopolitan 10 
photoplay 11 True Story 80 Esquire 69 
Banking 10 Junior Baz. q9 True story 70 sane ts 68 
Movie Story 69 Mech. lus. 17 Banking 66 S2+ 20 CENTS 67 
True Conf. 69 Amer. Mag 65 Amer. Mag. 62 65 
air Travel 68 photoplay 64 Duns Review 56 & Stream 64 
Amer. Home 68 Banking 63 Natl. Geo. 53 58 Esquir 62 
or ae os maa ss Temecra 
M ue omans EST $1 amily Cire e 
wegern screen &% Il Motion pict. 59 Household ERN LIVING ag Forbes (2) $3 
Movie story 58 True q Natl. Geo. 52 
Nations Bus 59 Modern Screen 56 . Amer: Rifleman 47 Household 50 
ter Living 47 
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China shows, held in January. 


3. Pre-planning on the part of Sim- 
tex, the originator. Because Simtex 
and its agency representatives had 
lined up everything on which there 
should be joint decisions, and on 
which decisions must be made, every- 
thing was decided at one meeting, 
lasting through luncheon and the 
afternoon of November 7. In each in- 
stance, there was present a key person 
from the manufacturer organization 
and one from its advertising agency, 
so that decisions could be made on the 
spot. ‘This saved the time of the 
busy executives concerned, since sub- 
sequent details could be worked out 
through correspondence and by tele- 
phone. 


4. Everybody got a fair deal. 
There was no “top billing’ on the 
“Tables on Show” initial “cover” 
page of the insert. Each advertiser 
had a free hand for treatment of his 
own page, except in certain matters 
on which it had been agreed at the 
meeting that uniformity and co-or- 
dination were desirable. For ex- 
ample, three “opener” pages were pre- 
pared in advance and submitted to the 
group at the meeting, to be voted up- 
on; and the top choice was the one 
used. The key stores initially invited 
to participate, and whose names were 
to be mentioned in the magazine (and 
who were to have exclusive right to 
the promotion in their cities) were 
agreed upon by all. This ruled out 
certain stores that did not handle the 
lines of all the participating manufac- 
turers. 


5. Co-ordination—where desirable. 
The sponsors agreed that for the sake 
of uniformity, and for creating the 
feeling that the insert was “all of a 
piece,” all should use the same pho- 
tographer, Haanel Cassidy; all 
should use the same type face, Ger- 
man Bodoni (which is similar to that 
used on the editorial pages of House 
and Garden) ; and all should use the 
same engraver, Conde Nast. Though 
not obligatory, Simtex hoped that 
each would use the same linens as 
those which appeared on Simtex’s 
own facing page. In return, Simtex 
used on its own page the product of 
the facing sponsor: Castleton China’s 
“Golden Meadow” china on the page 
opposite Castleton’s, since that was 
shown on that sponsor’s page; Im- 
perial Glass’s own “Violet Svelte,” 
since Imperial used it; and Stangl’s 
“Magnolia” pottery, opposite Stangl’s 
page. Wallace’s silverware was used 
by Simtex in all its pages. Also Sim- 
tex included carnations in each of 
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its own pages, in some instances with 
striking effect. (Colorado carnations 
are the only nationally advertised 
flowers. ) 

Simtex, as originator of the plan— 
and because of its considerable adver- 
tising investment in four color pages 
—got to work early. The four pages 
had been prepared soon enough to be 
given to the other sponsoring manu- 
facturers as a guide, especially useful 
in the matching of colors. 

Another good example of advance 
cultivation: In January, Francis G. 
Wrightson, Simtex’s sales manager, 
swung about the country visiting the 
11 key stores in on the plan. He had 
with him a bound reprint of the 10 
advertising pages, set in an attractive 
portfolio titled ‘“Simtex Goes to the 
Head of the Table’”—with the sub- 
title description on the fold-over 
sheet, ‘““The First Co-ordinated Pro- 
motion of Table Appointments on a 
National Basis,” and a list of the 
other five participants. On the inside 
cover of the portfolio were listed the 
high spots of the promotion: the 10 
pages of advertising; the bid for the 
bridal market; the table setting 
theme; the fact that that issue of 
House and Garden would use a table 
setting on its front cover and would 
carry two full-color editorial pages 
on the same theme. 


Who Organized What? 


Talking to merchandise managers 
in the stores visited, Mr. Wrightson 
was promised full cooperation. Later, 
25 other stores were visited and were 
also offered the right to participate 
exclusively in their cities. These 
contacts were made by The Merchan- 
dising Group, an organization that 
performs services of this kind for 
manufacturers. The stores willing to 
take part were given commitment 
sheets to fill in and return, so that the 
extent of their support could be fore- 
seen. Naturally, the other manufac- 
turers (in addition to Simtex) were 
also lining up cooperation from the 
stores, in their own way. 

The next step by Simtex was to 
send a complete promotion kit to each 
store that agreed to come in. This 
contained ideas for window and in- 
terior displays (with illustrations) ; 
advertising copy, for radio and news- 
papers; sign card ideas; publicity re- 
leases. There was even a fashion 
show outline, with a script and sug- 
gestions for hostess and guest out- 
fits, so that clothing could be mer- 
chandised as well as table settings. A 
Simtex sales training booklet was in- 
cluded with this brochure, tying in 


with the “Tables on Show’ Hoys, 
and Garden advertisements, the head. 
ings of which are self-explanatory. 
“Sell Fashion”; “Question You 
Customer” (to learn about her home 
color scheme, etc., and to take her out 
of the “just looking” class). It als 
contains certain “selling sentences” 
which sales people can use in discys. 
sing prints vs. plain color tablecloths, 
summertime prints, etc.; and recom. 
mendations for “action” or “business” 
—spreading prints on plain cloths. 
arranging table settings to show uses 
for cloths, etc. The emphasis through. 
out the folder is on fashion: ‘“‘Check- 
ered Tweed ... a successful fashion 
item” ... the “changing trends jn 
table fashions . . . keep table settings 
up-to-date.” 


Sales Training: A Must 


The necessity for sales training, to 
insure success of the plan, was recog- 
nized by Simtex, as indicated above. 
That company also suggested that 
training meetings be held, and most 
participating stores did this. In many 
instances, members of The Merchan- 
dising Group conducted them. 

As this is written, the stores are 
still staging their promotions and will 
continue to do so throughout the 
month of May. It is too early to re- 
port on all of them. Taking Hutz- 
ler’s of Baltimore as a typical ex- 
ample, we know that that store de- 
voted three windows to tie-in dis 
plays; nine interior table settings (six 
in the china department, one each in 
the linen, silverware and rug depart: 
ments). Signs were also displayed in 
elevators and elsewhere in the store. 
The event was promoted by radio ad- 
vertising and space in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 

Among the other stores, known at 
this writing to be presenting exten 
sive “Tables on Show” promotions or 
planning them for the near future, 
are: B. Altman, New York; Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington; Hig 
bee’s, Cleveland ; Gimbel’s, Milwau- 
kee; The Dayton Co., Minneapolis; 
The Bon Marche, Seattle; J. L 
Hudson, Detroit; G. Fox, Hartford; 
Foley’s, Houston; L. S. Ayres, It 
dianapolis; Macy’s, in San Francisco 
and Kansas City; LaSalle & Koch, 
Toledo; Barker’s in Los Angeles; 
D. H. Holmes, New Orleans; Shil 
lito’s, Cincinnati; Sanger’s, Dallas; 
Rich’s, Atlanta; Wanamaker’s, Phila 
delphia; Rike-Kumler, Dayton; Jor 
dan Marsh, Boston. _ . 

An added “plus” is the promotion 
through florists, arising from the 
Colorado Flower Growers Associ 
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Sheck- The man at the master control panel gives 


ashion 4 : © fresh water, feed, heat, air, light and piped 
‘ music to 20,000 birds at J]. Frank Kendrick’s 

Champaign County, O., broiler plant! 
Red lights flash and buzzers buzz, if the 
power fails. Visitors have to disinfect their 
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t shoes, and wear a smock.:-The modern plant 
has observation windows, like a new baby 
ing, to . ward. Every chick gets vaccinated. The birds 
FeCog: _ make a racket... but the almost automatic 
= At J. Frank Kendrick’s broiler plant, master control panel Operation Cackle produces 80,000 broilers a 
lee supplies everything needed by the mass-produced chick. year...is typical of farm business today. 
ae Farming is a business... with better factories 
and facilities, more modern machinery and 
es are methods, more efficient equipment...using newer 
d will techniques and the field-tested research of state 
it the se wie Fs cee and Federal Ag. Ex Stations...to get 
to re- : ' . nok date, ei, teas bDigher yields at lower cost. 
Hutz- And the farm home has kept pace 
al ex- This long low building... with the control tower in the center with the farm business, is being remodeled and 
r: S -+. produces 20,000 broilers at a time. . redesigned, with new furniture, furnishings, and 
s (six decorations, food freezers, modern kitchens... is 
ach in : today’s best market for quality merchandise. 
epart: Advertising Opportunity... The choicest farm 
ved in market is best reached by SUCCESSFUL FARMING... 
store. concentrating nearly a million of its 1,200,000 
io ad- E circulation among the best US farm families in 
‘imore : the fifteen agricultural Heart States...with the 
x best land, buildings, best 
wo brains and methods, the 
ed highest yields and incomes. The 
m4 : « & average annual income of the SF 
V ood- a ae Bi ‘ Tie > i) = “¥ subscriber is easily 50% greater 
Hig- oe ye ya so : ie ; * * than the national farm average. 
lwau- a a -* Nee ag ‘teat ke General media touch the market lightly, miss 
polis; ‘ | i. mete! ‘a +, much of the best of it. Only SuccessFUL FARMING 
J. L ee 2 tg fe - has the deep penetration and wide influence to 
tford; 7 ; 7 A ~ Wht aa ' da balance any national advertising schedule, deliver 
Sy In- J, “eh “eh o* maximum sales and profits. For full facts, call the 
Koch : nearest SF office. 
geles; A floor full of peepers in one of the two wings of the facto een ee 
Shil- . & of Anca DesMoines... New York, Chicago, 
vallas; Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Phila- San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
; Jor. 
notion 
a the 
socia- 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 99 of a Series 


Despite all the ultra- 
modern shoemaking 
machinery that is used in 
the manufacture of 
Bostonians, the shoes 

are still finished at the 
bench by the skilled, 
dexterous hands of 
craftsmen. 


BostonianS/ 


er Co,Whitman, Massachusetts 


QUALITY is in how you make it! 


**Make the shoe to fit first—and then to sell” is the policy 
that Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Company has followed 
since its business was incorporated sixty-seven years ago. 
It is this policy, backed by careful selection of materials, 
that has made Bostonian Shoes one of the most famous 
brand names in the industry today. 


If you are constantly striving to keep your product the 
“best” in its class, you understand the essential basic value 
of quality—you know that unless quality is made a part of 
any program of improvement or perfection, the most im- 
portant single element is missing. 


Give a fine product the impressive background it deserves 
in every phase of your business. Consider the importance 
of your letterhead—are you proud to have it carry your 
message ?...does it represent quality to the recipient? Use 
the expressiveness and character of Strathmore Letterhead 
Papers to transmit the quality you wish to convey. Let 
your supplier show you what a difference the quality of 
Strathmore paper makes! 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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tion interest in the program. The as. 
sociation distributed 10,000 bound 
reprints to florists. 

It is too early at this date to have 
records of sales from the stores; but 
it goes without saying that there must 
have been a reflection of the impact 
of House and Garden’s editorial em. 
phasis on table settings in its yery 
influential bridal issue (front cover 
and two pages) plus the 10-page ¢o. 
ordinated advertising insert. Add to 
this the store promotions in hundreds 
of cities throughout the country, and 
you have a great many women ex. 
posed to the suggestion that they dress 
up their tables and inject fashion into 
the field of table settings. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a good percent. 
age would be influenced by such 3 
bombardment of impressions. An jn- 
teresting sidelight is that none of the 
sponsoring manufacturers brought out 
special merchandise for it. All fea- 
tured their regular lines alone. 


Corrections in the 
Survey of Buying Power 


P, 6... Masthead: Last line 
should read ‘May 10, 1952—Volume 
68, No. 10.” 


P. 120... Per Family Effective 
Buying Income, 200 Counties: U. S. 
Per Family Income should read 


$4,929. 


P. 146... Per Family Effective 
Buying Income, 200 Cities: U. S. 
Per Family Income should read 
$4,929. 


P. 462 .. . North Carolina: State 
Total Buying Power Quota should 
read 2.0396 (not 2.0326). 


P. 488 . . . Oklahoma Map: Seque 
yah county (G2) should show under 
$15 million net E. B. I. for 1950; 
Seminole county (F2) should show 
$40.0 million — $74.9 million net 
E. B. I. for 1950. 


P. 522 . . . Rhode Island: Newport 
county Buying Power Quota should 


read .0461 (not .0403). 


P. 526 . . . Rhode Island: State To 
tal Percent of U. S. A. Population 
should read .5282 (not .5217). 


P. 633... Canada, Summary of 
All Provinces: Newfoundland Popu: 
lation should read 358.8 (not 858.8). 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


you can't get by with less 


BECAUSE .. . Chicago has outgrown the power of any 
single daily newspaper to reach even half of your city 
and suburban prospects.* 

Today it takes two daily newspapers to reach a majority 


of the market—and for MosT net unduplicated coverage, 
one of your two MusT be The Chicago SUN-TIMEs! 


* See the Publication Research Service study, “Chicago Daily Newspaper 
Coverage and Duplication, 1951,” or write us for details. 


ry CHICAGO 
ene 


ene’ SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


TOTAL Cir -ULATION, 586,970 AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY (ABC PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1951) 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17 


How to Demonstrate 


Soapy Soap Suds 


Lindsay Co. makes water softeners. But that's equipment 
and housewives buy cleansing action. A little three-vial 
kit tells a serious cost story—and the women love it. 


An idea, promotion kits costing a 
few cents each and thorough merchan- 
dising, paid big sales dividends for 
Lindsay Co., national manufacturers 
of home automatic water softeners 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn. 

The company, founded in 1945 by 
Lynn C. Lindsay, Sr., has worked 
continually toward soft water educa- 
tion of the American housewife, but 
company executives knew they needed 
some device to spark an advertising 
and merchandising campaign. The 
problem, as Mr. Lindsay saw it: 

. Generation of a genuine inter- 
est in soft water and understanding 
what soft water would mean to the 
American housewife in savings over 
a year. 

. How to present this need in a 


form to develop a strong buying 
desire. 

. A means allowing salesmen an 
opportunity to present soft watcr facts 
to housewives on invitation rather 
than on “cold turkey” calls. 

The problem was put up to Lind- 
say employes in the form of a contest 
for a promotional theme. Suggestions 
were screened by the Lindsay Co. and 
their advertising representatives, Ker- 
ker-Peterson and Associates, Minne- 
apolis. 

The suggestion accepted was for a 
“home water comparison laboratory,” 
believed to be the first of its kind 
used in the soft water industry. 

As the idea was worked out, three 
vials were made into a kit. One of 
the bottles was filled with soft water. 


The second was empty—to be fille 
by the housewife with tap water jn 
her home. The third contained liquid 
soap. 

The housewife was first to add one 
drop of liquid soap to the soft wate; 
and shake it to establish the “normal” 
for soft water suds. She then was ¢ 
add soap—drop by drop—to the tap 
water, and shake that to duplicat 
the volume of suds in the first vial. 

The number of drops necessary tp 
accomplish the duplication represented 
the comparative hardness of the wate; 
she was using, and the unnecessan 
amount of soap consumed in the 
household. 

Kerker - Peterson designed and 
packaged the promotion kit. There 
was a 444”x 1094” two-color card, 
die cut and folded down to 434” ip 
length, designed to hold the three 
1'%4-ounce vials. A short sales mes- 
sage incorporated directions for use, 
That was printed below the space for 
the bottles. 

Then Lynn Lindsay, Jr., sales pro 
motion director for the Lindsay com- 
pany, directed that a sample kit be 
sent to each Lindsay dealer with an 
explanation of what was desired, and 
suggestions for merchandising. 

Response showed dealer enthusiasm 
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Radio delivers MORE 


sets-in-use in the South 


Bend market than before 
TV! ... Hooper Surveys 
for Oct.-Nov. 1951 compared. 
with Oct.-Nov. 1945 prove 
it. Morning up 6.8, afternoon. 
up 8.0 and evening up 4.4. 
Television is still insig- 
nificant here because no consistently 
satisfactory TV signal reaches South 
Bend. Don’t sell this rich market 
short. Wrap it up with WSBT radio. 
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for distribution by dealers. Consensus 
was that the dealers would be in a 
better position than the company to 
control contact of select soft water 
prospects. 

One more protective step against a 
“dud” was worked out. The Lindsay 
company set up a test region in the 
Twin Cities metropolitan area. Kits 
were distributed directly to house- 
wives in new residential areas. 

It was Lindsay’s plan that if satis- 
factory results were obtained from 
this final test, the “home water com- 
parison laboratory” would be sent to 
some 200 Lindsay dealers throughout 
the country. 


Promotion Timing 


Sales began to perk up and dealers 
in the test area reported numerous 
comments from prospective purchas- 
ers about the kits. 

Dealers were called in and form- 
ally introduced to the promotion kit. 

Publicity originating from Kerker- 
Peterson and Associates went out to 
the dealer’s local newspaper preced- 
ing distribution of .the kits by the 
dealer to local housewives. 

For three months, dealers sent 
salesmen door-to-door. The salesmen 
left kits with the housewives and 
made appointments for later calls. 
The kit was a door opener that ap- 
plied to the water softening industry 
—demonstrating the most spectacular 
value of a water softener, the show- 
ing of soap savings and the quality of 
soit water compared with that of 
hard water. 

Did the campaign get results? 

.. Lindsay sales, during the first 
od months of the campaign, rose 

-..Chemistry and physics instruc- 
tors trom small schools across the 
country began to write in to the com- 


pany and their dealers, asking for kits 
tor classroom use. The Lindsay com- 
pany chalked that up as an unexpected 
dividend in the form of good will for 
their c pany and industry. 


... Dealers re-stocked kits until 


more then 10,000 of them were cir- 
culating, and some were used over 
and over. 

Cost ‘ the entire plan, to the 
Lindsay ‘0. and dealers, was less 
than 3 nts a kit. Dealers paid an 
average 525 a hundred. Many used 
the xits Tiany times in their stores or 
Picked kits from housewives and 
reused cutting their per kit 
cost to than five cents. 

: Linds officials estimated the num- 
€r Of housewives who used or viewed 
the kit + 


be more than 35,000. 


JUNE 5, 1952 


(His business paper . . . of course) 


To shoot par in business these days, you’ve got to follow 
through on your business reading . . . to get facts fast . . . keep 
tabs on trends. That’s why the Best Informed Men in your 
Field really read their business paper—cover to cover. 

Today, with the going made rough by tough competition, 
changing regulations, new products and materials that seem 
to sprout overnight, there’s no other place where you can get 
so much on-the-job help for so little . . . with editors scouting 
for facts, sifting and interpreting them . . . advertisers reporting 
new products and techniques. Read every issue thoroughly. It 
will keep you one of the Best Informed Men in your Field. 


This business paper in your hand has a plus for you, 

_ because it’s a member of the Associated Business Publications. 

It's a paid-circulation paper that must earn its readership by 

its quality. And it’s one of a leadership group of business 

papers that work together to add new values, new usefulness, 

new ways to make the time you give to your business paper 
profitable time. 


NEXT ISSUE the Best Informed Men in your Field will be reading... 
Third Quarter Sales Forecasts 


Which industries will have the: 


Best relative outlook? 

Very good relative outlook? 

Good (medium) relative outlook? 

Fair relative outlook? 
Least impressive relative outlook? 


Another Sales Management exclusive ranking of more } 
than 100 industries. 


in Sales Management 
July 1 


One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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This “Salesman” Opens 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


si Lets Your Salesman Close Sales 


Buying decisions are often the end product 
of many buying influences. Even the best 
salesman can’t always be certain that he 
has contacted all of the men who can di- 
rectly or indirectly influence the purchase 
of his product or service. Some of them 
may be unknown to him. 

But Business Magazines get past closed 
doors. They deliver your selling message, 
consistently, to both the known and un- 
known buying influences in the plants and 
offices where your product can be used. We 
call this ‘“‘Mechanized Selling” because: it 
employs the high speed, low cost tools of 
advertising to make contact, arouse interest 
and create preference for your product. It 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING” 
ACCELERATED ATTAINMENT 
OF SALES GOAL 


“X’’ Company set out to establish itself 
as a major producer of chemicals as well 
as metals. It also sought recognition as 
source of technical information and 
engineering service in fields where its 
products had applications. 
The program included business and 
rade paper advertising as well as di- 


cuts sales costs because the salesman can 
concentrate on the important job of mak- 
ing the specific proposal and closing the 
sale. 

And, like many other companies, you’ll 
find that advertising in Business Magazines 
not only works before your salesman calls, 
but between his calls . . . and after his calls 
... to build your market and hold it against 
competition. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ‘‘Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film ‘‘Mecha- 
nized Selling... Blueprint for Profits’’ which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


REACHED & SURPASSED BY 1950 
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Advertising Campaign 
_| Began, January 1950 


ect mail. 
Results: Total sales up 83% above 
estimate ... new metal sales up nearly 


1000% ... sales volume anticipated by 
55 surpassed by 1950. 


McG AW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. r BC) 


MEAT JARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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Annual Sales — Chemical Products —Actual and Estimated 1943-1955 
(Index numbers based on actual dollar sales) 
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“HOW SILLY CAN YOU GET?" 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading the edi- 
torial in your May 1 issue titled “How 
Silly Can You Get?” and I want to tell 
you that this is one of the best editorials 
I have read in a long time. 


This has always been a sore spot with 
the writer as I believe that there are 
more important things in the world than 
“the product.” I saw some publicity pic- 
tures of the Easter Parade and I think 
the whole exhibition was rather nauseat- 
ing. 

If some of these “lunatic fringe’ pub- 
licity men don’t calm down and act a 
little more decently, they really are going 
to give advertising a bad name. 


Three cheers for SALES MANAGEMENT 
and their good editorial policy! Keep up 
the good work! 


W. H. CAMPBELL 
Peerless Lithographing Co. 
Chicago, III. 


PIONEERS' CLUB 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your proposal of forming a “Pioneers’ 
Club” in the Sales Management profes- 
sion seems to me to be a fine idea. 


I hasten to make a nomination. The 
gentleman who I feel is eminently quali- 
fied for this honor should be better known 
as “Mr. Cellophane.” This is Oliver F. 
Benz, who was director of sales of the 
Cellophane Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. from its formation in 
1924, until well into the 1940’s. 


He selected and trained an organization 
and laid down policies for advertising, 
marketing and sales, which made cello- 
phane one of the best-known packaging 
materials with the most rapid growth 
curve on the American market. 


J. M. Cowan, Managing Director 

National Flexible Packaging 
Association 

Cleveland, O. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I nominate Mr. O. F. Benz, former 
director of sales of the Cellophane Divi- 
sion of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
to the hall of fame. No one is more de- 
serving of such an honor. 

Ray E. HENNING 
Sales Manager 

Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Cleveland and Los Angeles for Benz! 
Any others?—The Editors) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Our first nomination would be Jack 
Lacy of the Lacy Sales Institute in Boston. 


The second nomination would be 
Thomas A. Kennally, president Refriger- 
ator Division, Philco Corp., Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


J. G. GREEN 
Hooper-Green Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Many of the pioneers we both know 
would resent the implication that they 
are now on the sidelines because the pio- 
neering days are over. However, by giv- 
ing them a plug on their contribution to 
the field of selling and sales management, 
they are given an honor they certainly 
deserve and are taken out of the old- 
timers class. 

I think you will join me in nominating 
J. C. Aspley and E. H. Shanks for any 
such hall of fame. If we can help in the 
service, let me know. 


BLAINE S. BRITTON 
Editor, Sales Service 
The Dartnell Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE PLUMBING ADVENTURE 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


That was a dandy piece in the May 20 
SM (Sig. Trends, p.21) about your trying 
to buy a new bathroom. Twenty-odd 
years ago, when I was a young reporter 
covering politics, I covered the campaign 
of a candidate for county office, who ran 
on a platform of eliminating all “dry 
closets” in the country. Seems to me some 
figures I saw just this week show that 
almost 25% of U. S. homes still lack 
bathrooms. 


Your experience—which I went through 
several years ago when I tried to build 
a new bathroom in our home—may be one 
reason why. What’s got into this country? 
Doesn’t anyone want to sell anything 
anymore? 


IRVIN S. TAUBKIN 
Promotion Manager 
The New York Times 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Just read your Stamford plumbing story 
in the May 20th issue—and it strikes a 
reminiscent chord. 


When we moved to Riverside, back jy 
1934, we had some kind of a ruckus with 
that crew. Dissimilar to yours but I j 
they haven’t changed their spots evidently, 


I’d guess that the situation js Worse 
or worst, the closer you get to the big 
towns. When we built, year before last, 
a cottage in Vermont we had no difficulty 
in getting quotations. : 


But I wonder if what you relate ign; 
in large responsible for the volume tha 
Sears, and I suppose Monkey-Ward alg 
do in plumbing fixtures? And, probably, 
what they sell is made by American. 
—™ Briggs, et al. Quite a rat race, 

uhi 


Mac Ro ins 

H. H. DuBois, Ine 
(advertising) 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


HE'S PENNSALT'S DRAKE 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We in Pennsalt were quite pleased 
see your publication acknowledge the con 
tribution being made by sales chiefs j 
helping to administer the complex goy 
ernment organizations, such as OPS, NPA 
and the others. (SM, May 1, p. 48). 


I would also like to assure you that we 
in Pennsalt have a great admiration for 
the Graselli Chemical Division of 
Pont. However, Bill Drake, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., hastens to assure 
me that he is still with us and not wilt 
Graselli, and plans to stay with us fora 
good long time. You see, his admirati 
for Graselli is exceeded by his admiration 
for his own company. His full title # 
director of the Rubber, Chemical and 
Drugs Division of the OPS—not just the 
Rubber Division. It is possible that thi 
case of mistaken identity may have te 
sulted from the fact that last January 
succeeded Thomas McCormack, who # 
director of sales of the Graselli Chemical) 
Division and has returned to that p 


CLEVELAND LANE * 
Manager of Public Relati 
Pennsylvania Salt Manutat 
turing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT'S THEIR BABY 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


On page 15 (“Old Battle, New Rival} 
of your May 1 issue, you have a thie 
paragraph article on the “Jack-Fros 
placed on the market by the Alum 
Cooking Utensil Co. 

As a matter of information, | waite 
to advise you that the Jack-Frostet 
made by this company for the Alum 
Cooking Utensil Co. We put the ® 
tainer on the market three years 
under the name of Speed-E-Freeze 
have done a fair amount of market de 
opment work on the container. Shortage 
of aluminum have curtailed our @ 
over the past year but it will agai? 
on the market by fall. The Jack-From 
is merely the private label version Of 
Speed-E-Freeze which is made exclu 
by Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 

J. E. Kerr, Sales Managet 
Home Products Division @ 
Bernardin Bottle Cap CQ, 

Evansville, Ind. 4 
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HAT HAPPENS TO PROFITS? 


the fact that government gets two out of every three profit dollars, attacks on profits are 
ing more heated. 


“Soc didn’t fare too well last year. Conpietions earned 44.5 billion dollars, but taxes took 
2265 billions away. Reinvested in the businesses were 8.6 billions, and stockholders received 
EE a 9.4 p oiions, on which they paid 2.7 billions in parnont taxes. 


on Pri ate investment in new plant and equipmerit hit an all-time high last year, both in dollars 
= id investmeht per capita. 


: = aiwons DOLLARS PER CAPITA 


th Syn.bol takers $10 


| fhis private investment in better production. facilities has made possible greater output per 
: (total industrial production) and progressively higher. labor income. 


be as 


= a ‘ ae we & Sources: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, institute of Life 
Di neoeee 7 Insurance; output computations by Prentice-Hall. 


NBC’s MEN IN THE NEWS: Hicks 


“Something burning ts 


9) 


falling through the sky.’ 


That something was a hit German plane. 
The time was D-Day, 1944. Speaking 
from a warship in the heat of the battle, 
George Hicks was making his masterful 
recordings of the greatest military 
action in history. 


First to broadcast from a dirigible and 
from a submarine, Hicks is uniquely a 
broadcast reporter. He joined NBC in 


1928, a year after network radio began. 


From an eclipse of the sun seen in the 
Pacific to the funeral of George VI, 
George Hicks’s dispassionate reporting 


has brought America to the scene of 


many of the historic events of our time. 


Now in this vital election year Hicks and 
100 other NBC men of news are 
assigned to cover the conventions and 
the elections as they’ve never 


been covered before. 


The NBC News Center is pre-eminent 

in the field because of men like Hicks, 
Dreier, Warner, Godwin... because of its 
thousand-man news-gathering force... 
because regularly on radio and television, 
NBC broadcasts more hours of news 


than any other network. 


Virtually everyone in America hears 
the news first on radio and television. 
They hear it while it is news. And the fact 
that the highest rated news shows on 
radio and television are NBC’s means 
most people hear the news first 

and hear more of it from NBC. 


NBC radio and television 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 


Photograph by RALPH STEINSS, 
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lor en represented in the panel of Nati 1 Inc., reported for one full day of the 
fiod February 18 to 21 on their radio listening, TV viewing and magazine reading. A special 
bi separated TV homes from non-TV homes. The housewife reported only on what she 


id. Therefore the study is not an index of family reading or listening. 


RADIO LISTENING 
(Previous 24 Hours) 


3 q TV Homes es Non-TV Homes a 5 
= Less than waeatatatetatatatatetetanatenetets 

a 3 Hours 33.0% 

— 48.2% 

= (310 6 Hours 26.3% 

q 4 More than 7 Hours 4.5% 


a 4 No Answer 5.4% 


4 No Listening 15.6% 


4 MAGAZINE READING : 
a (Previous 24 Hours) 


Non-TV 


Source: ‘‘Leisure Time Study"’ by National 
Family Opinion, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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} <i 4 COUNTRY-SIDE y 
Beginning with ~~ ig ve MARKET 
the September issues — 
advertisers can earn 


the combination rate 


There are only two requirements: 
1. The unit of space used must 
be the same in both magazines. 
The copy need not be. 

2. In each instance, the advertise- 
ment must appear in both maga- 
zines withinathree- month period. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


® A new booklet chock- 
full of factual data 
about the Country -Side 
market! Be sure to ask 


What is the amount 
of the discount? 


Advertisers who earn the combi- 
nation rate may deduct 5% from 
the combined card rates of both 
magazines. If the advertiser is 
earning a frequency discount in 
Pathfinder, he will use the fre- 
quency rate in computing the 
combination rate. 


for your copy! 


Ci — a a ae ee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
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.| MORE FOR LESS! 


a 4-million “package-buy” 
in the big, prosperous 
Country-Side market! 


Like bread and butter, bacon and eggs—Farm 
Journal and Pathfinder belong together. More and 
more, advertisers and advertising agencies have 
been asking “‘When will we be able to buy Farm 
Journal and Pathfinder at a combination rate?” 
The answer is—beginning with the September 1952 
issues! 


Nineteen million families live in what we call 
the Country-Side market—in trade centers of less 
than ten thousand population—in crossroad vil- 
lages—down country lanes and on farms. Farm 
and non-farm, these 19 million families are welded 
into a huge, single economy, bound tightly to each 
other by common interests and environment. 


For 75 years Farm Journal has devoted itself to 
the interests of farm families—has become by far 
the largest selling farm publication in America. 
Farm Journal has more than circulation leader- 
ship. It has earned and won the confidence and 
affection of millions whose opinions count most 
—is first, too, with the hundreds of consumer 
products advertisers who recognize the importance 
of the farm market and the need for farm maga- 
zines to reach and sell it. 


Who should know better than the publishers of 
Farm Journal that nofarm magazinealonecan meet 
and serve the interests of all of the important peo- 
ple, farm and non-farm, throughout the Country- 
Side market. And so it was that Farm Journal, 
Inc., purchased Pathfinder Magazine and began to 
develop its second great magazine. 


Issued twice each month, Pathfinder is a nation- 
ally distributed news feature magazine. Like Farm 
Journal, Pathfinder concentrates its circulation in 
the Country-Side market. Unlike Farm Journal, 
only one out of four Pathfinder families lives on a 
farm. Editorially no other magazine competes with 
Pathfinder in Pathfinder’s chosen market. 


How has the new Pathfinder been received by 
the people of the Country-Side market? The circu- 
lation of Pathfinder has nearly tripled. 


How has the new Pathfinder been received by 
advertisers? In 1951 the advertising volume in 
Pathfinder amounted to more than two million 
dollars—five times as great as it was the first year 
after the purchase—and is growing steadily as 
more and more of the nation’s leading advertisers 
are discovering the power of Pathfinder. 


Nineteen million families, closely integrated, 
economically, politically and socially, live in the 
Country-Side market—in places of less than ten 
thousand population and on farms. Today, these 
families, farm and non-farm, are a great market 
for the products of industry. Tomorrow they will 
be even more important. 


Now, with more than 4 million circulation, 
Farm Journal and Pathfinder—the Country-Side 
unit—form an unbeatable combination for influ- 
encing and selling the best families throughout the 
Country-Side market—America’s most important 


_ market place. 


Farm Journal, Ine. 
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Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER 


‘DO YOU REALLY KNOW THE FARMER? 


He’s changed a lot in recent years — farms more land, has much higher income, is much more likely 7 ; 
to own his farm. : 


Let’s look at the declining numbers of tenant farmers. 
% of Farms Operated by Tenants 


1900 (2,025,000 fg ig ial 35% 4 
. = = 3 ez 


42% 
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Farm tenancy has fallen off most rapidly in the South, where sharecroppers account for only z 
13% of the farms, compared to 24% in 1930; the South's 1950 fotal of 903,000 sharecroppers is = 
the lowest the region has had since records were first started in 1880. 


1935 (2,865,000 farms) 


1950 (1,439,000-farms) . 
—— 


The average acreage per farm has jumped 42% since 1920. ; 
2 
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more 
circulation 
where 

most people 
shop 


in Albany for example... 


30,037 families— 19.68% family coverage! 


Deep penetration in key market areas—that’s the Woman’s Day 
circulation story in Albany, and in city after city. 


Because Woman’s Day is sold only at A&P stores... because 
women must go out to buy it...Woman’s Day’s 

entire circulation is concentrated right in or near the shopping 
areas Where your products are sold. Advertising 

in this big national magazine* gives you minimum waste... 
maximum coverage where it counts. 

Compare Woman’s Day percentage of family coverage 

in Albany —and in other key markets— 

with that of any other magazine and you'll see why 

it’s dollar-wise to advertise in Woman’s Day. 


#1951 ave circulation 3,794,000 


Woman's Day 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and small 


the NATIONAL magazine .. .with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact 


Po er 


FA eitiacineh tale the cgn ef high employment ot high wages, crore logging soles of pont 


"Short-term debts less than 20% of income 90% 


_ ponable items only proof that the consumer isn’t exactly rushing to buy? 
_ Families certainly have highest incomes on record. 
1935-36 


"Have cash enough to pay all debts 50% 


| Purchasing power potential this yeor seems excllent — especially now that the curbs are off 


3 ! Source: Federal Reserve 
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how sales boom... 


IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


More than a billion in net effective buying income! Retail sales greater than any strictly 
city market of a half million population! Average farm income more than double the U. S. farm 
average! More people than St. Louis or San Francisco.* These are just a few of the reasons why 
sales boom when you include the Billion Dollar Spokane Market in your Pacific Northwest sales 
picture. Parts of four states and as large as New England, the Inland Empire is the very heart of 
the Pacific Northwest, but a distinctly independent and unified trade area surrounded bn all four 
sides by giant mountain ranges. 


The Billion Dollar Spokane Market is a must to make any Pacific Northwest sales program 
complete. To cover it easily, profitably, you need the two local newspapers which Inland Empire 
residents have read and believed in since pioneer days. . . . The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. Home-delivered, these two big dailies are accepted as home-town newspapers the 


length and breadth of their vast market. Together they cover Spokane and the Inland Empire 
as does no other advertising medium. 


So get the Inland Empire story today from your Cresmer and 
Woodward representative. 


23 Management, May 10, 1952 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


160,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 


3 PORTIONS of the ELECTROMAGNETIC SPECTRUM 


THE INVISIBLE 
ULTRA-VIOLET 
PORTION 


THE INVISIBLE 
INFRA RED OR HEAT RAYS 
PORTION 


VISIBLE 
PORTION 


DESTROYS GERMS, 
BACTERIA, MOLD, 
AND OTHER MICRO 
ORGANISMS 


BIOLOGICALLY 
EFFECTIVE RAO 
\ATION ~ ANTI-RA 
CHITIC AND AN 
AID IN ACTIVATION 
OF VITAMIN ''D 


FLUORESCENT 
EFFECTS 


HEAT 
THERAPY 
DRYING 


MORE THAN A WHIM AND A PAINT BRUSH: For prospects who want to know the 
scientific basis for Pittsburgh's ‘Color Dynamics” program, the company's color engineers 
stage both table-size and room-size flip-flop presentations. Here is... 


The Strategy Behind Pittsburgh's 
“Color Dynamics” Program 


For management, it opens new industrial markets for 


paint. For salesmen, it means selling through stress on 
service. For users, it adds a third dimension to paint's 
ages-old functions. It's long-range market development. 


Based on an interview by John H. Caldwell with 


ELBERT D. PECK - 


Vice-President 


Paint and Brush Divisions, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Now paint is being assigned a third 
function: to motivate. 

For 50,000 years, man has used 
paint to decorate and to protect. 

But 20th Century industrial man 
has discovered, within the past dec- 
ade, that paint can: 

Make factory workers happier on 
their jobs. 
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Reduce absenteeism. 

Increase output with less effort on 
the worker’s part. 

Raise quality of output. 

Decrease rejections. 

Improve the safety record. 

And we might add that a micro- 
biologist has found that barnacles do 
not like light surfaces and that ships’ 


bottoms painted white, yellow or light 
green repel barnacles. 

The use of paint to motivate peo- 
ple—and barnacles, too—is opening 
up a whole new chapter in the tech- 
nique of marketing paint. 

It has brought into our commercial 
language a new expression: “Color 
Dynamics.” This term is beginning 
to be as descriptive in color as aero- 
dynamics and hydrodynamics are 10 
air and water science. 

“Color is as old as the eait 
self,” points out Elbert D. Pec 
president, Paint and Brush Dir 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
burgh. “But it’s only been since 1% 
that we've begun to harness t!:e 
power of color to activate p: 

What is “Color Dynamics”’ 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass of cia 
defines it as the “Scientific util ation 
of the energy in color to p: 2mote 
efficiency in industry.” “Colo Dy 
namics” is not a generic expr ssiol 
It is the trademark and the the: 1¢ 10! 
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TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


A back-breaking trip from the river was once about the only way to supply a home with water. 
Today, a turn of a tap fills the tub. Today, too, there’s a better way to invest your advertising dollar. 


According to the U.S. Census of Business, the average family in the 3 city and suburban 
areas of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia spends 5% more for Drugs, 31% more for Food, 33% more for Furniture and 
Appliances, and 103% more for Apparel than the average family in the rest of the U.S. 


FIRST 3 Markets Group reaches about two-thirds of all families in the 3 compact metropolitan areas. 


i] 
* 


There is a better way to sell your product... use 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 
Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


ahi, s New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, IIl., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 * Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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THE MODERN | 


BLACKBOARD 


For 


ith 


Teachers, Lecturers, 


Demonstrators, 


Training Instructors 


THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 


A unique, self-operated pro- 
jector that throws the pro- 
jected images over the 
speaker's shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audience 
at all times...uses 34%4°x 4 
film slides or coated acetate 
for dramatic visual presen- 
Portable tations. 

Lightweight (only 7 Ibs.) 


Easy to use 


For use in Industry, Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Sales 
Groups, Schools, and Train- 
ing Centers. 


The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, 
write our National Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 42), 
321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


i 


don’t be left 
SPEECHLESS! 


Chances are, your industrial 
clients will be asking you 
about INDUSTRY & POWER. 
BE READY WITH THE ANSWERS 
Keep informed on the big 
job this publication is doing 
to serve this one group — 
this one market: 


The Executives and Engi- 
neers responsible for all 
Engineered Plant Services. 


/ INDUSTRY 


and 
420 Main St. 


POWER 


Established 1920 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


PROSPECTS ARE PUZZLED—AMUSED 
—CONVINCED: A Pittsburgh color en- 
gineer places 25 gray-colored glazing 
points on a gray-colored background 
and asks his prospect to sort them by 
size while he times the operation. It 
takes the average person an exasperat- 
ingly long time. Then the points are 
turned over—each size is painted in a 
different color—and the prospect again 
sorts them. What took minutes now takes 
seconds. The prospect has demonstrated 
to himself one of the key parts of the 
Pittsburgh “Color Dynamics" program. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass’ long-range 
educational program. For its custom- 
ers, Pittsburgh ‘Color Dynamics” 
program is an unusually effective way 
to spell out the company’s objective: 
user-benefits. 

For its own sales force, the pro- 
gram means endless pre-planned op- 
portunities to render more customer 
service before asking for the order 
for paint. 

For Pittsburgh’s general manage- 
ment, “Color Dynamics” is an ideal 
way for a national producing-market- 
ing concern to expand into new paint 
markets. And we might add, to pro- 
tect its market investment. 

“Color Dynamics” is a versatile 
marketing tool. The principles can be 
applied to one machine, to one room, 
or to an entire plant. Pittsburgh of- 
fers it facilities to make a test of 
any size. 

Let’s cite some applications of the 
principles of “Color Dynamics.” 


Machine tools: Not so long ago, 
an entire planer or lathe was painted 
a single color—standard machine tool 
gray. But now Pittsburgh recom- 
mends that a machine tool be painted 
in various colors to accent several 
focal areas— the place on the ma- 
chine where the work is and where 
the controls are located. For exam- 
ple, Pittsburgh’s color engineer may 
recommend that a frequently used 
control be painted with Focal Beige 


23-79. The area of the tool which 


holds a processing tool would then be 
painted with Focal Ivory Lavax Ma- 
chinery Enamel 23-72. 

The frame of the machine now 
should be painted with still another 
contrasting color. Because the idea is 


to focus the machine operator’s atten- 
tion on the work and the controls, 
the frame of the machine itself should 
be painted to give the illusion that 
it is receding into the background. 
For this function, Pittsburgh recom- 
mends Vista Green. 


Walls, Ceilings, Floors: In the 
past it was common, when practical, 
to paint walls and ceilings white to 
secure maximum reflection of light. 
But it was found that machine op- 
erators, looking up, would stare into 
a glare, and when they looked at 
their work again, they would have 
impaired vision. Accidents and in- 
ferior quality of work resulted. Ina 
rod and wire mill, for instance, Pitts- 
burgh might. recommend Cascade 
Blue PBX for ceilings, with Eye 
Rest Green for wainscot, doors, and 
door frames. 

The “Color Dynamics” program 
is associated with the principles of the 
physics of light. Isaac Newton, who 
discovered the law of gravity, is the 
father of the “Phaenomena of Col- 
ors.” ; 

Color is a blood brother of radio 
waves, ultra-violet and __ infrared 
waves, and the x-ray. Visible light— 
what we commonly call color—is 4 
narrow segment in the electromag 
netic spectrum. 

Light travels at 186,000 m es per 
second. When it strikes a =urtact, 
some light is absorbed. We c2nt set 
that light. Other light is re lected, 
and depending on the wave-ler ths of 
the light reflected to the eye, ve se 
light as red, green, yellow, blue, etc 

People react to the sensations o 
light. For example: Place an object 
of the same weight under a rcd light 
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and under a green or blue light. Some 
persons have been found to judge that 
the object under the red light is 
heavier. Colors affect our physical 
activity, memory, and mental work. 

Now, almost 300 years after New- 
ton’s discovery, we've learned that 
color motivates. It’s one of those oddi- 
ties of human response that we have 
put unseen light—radio and x-rays— 
to work many years before we began 
to use to full advantage visible light 
—color—in our factories, institutions, 
and homes. 

User-benefits are the end-result of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass investigations 
into the science of light and into its 
engineered applications. 

When a Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
color engineer recommends Cascade 
Blue PBX 24-115 for ceilings in a 
rod and wire mill, both he and his 
customer know that the choice is 
based on something more tangible 
than “white reflects more light.” 

The Pittsburgh color engineer is 
not selling a gallon of paint. He’s 
selling happiness and safety. The 
color engineer states his ideas in the 
foreword of each Color Dynamics 
Survey he makes of a plant’s facili- 
ties. He says: 

“There are two values in a can of 
paint . . . surface protection for the 
physical structure, machines and 
equipment . . . color for the benefit 
of human beings, toiling for security, 
peace, happiness and the enjoyment 
of living.” 

How did Pittsburgh arrive at a 
point where its engineers would make 


this kind of opening statement in: 


their painting specifications and color 
placement schedules? 


'lusion of Rakishness 


Let us flash back to the ’20’s—the 
era of the squared-bodied car. 

Cars rolling off the assembly lines 
needed “something” to give them the 
illusion of length and rakishness. 
Color id it. Similarly, color was ap- 
plied to a host of other products. But 
the factories in which they were made 
needed that “something” too. And 
that “something” turned out to be 
paint as color to motivate. 

_ When Pittsburgh’s “Color Dynam- 
ics" principles were applied to factory 
machines and to factory buildings it 
fan Contrary to practice and custom. 

Pain: for factories, traditionally, 
has been bought to preserve and pro- 
tect. \Vhite perhaps is the only color 
which previously had been used in 
another y ty: to gain maximum light 
reflecti 1. Since paint’s function was 
‘0 cover so many square feet, usually 
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~ PERRYGRAF 


SCile- (Yea 
CATALOG PAGE 


No thumbing through pages... no pencil notes. . . 
no cross reference. .. no errors 
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HERE’S A WAY TO 


KALAMAZOO 
or 


3-RING PUNC 


IMPROVE CATALOG INFORMATION he 


PERRYGRAF Catalog Pages are the new 
modern way of presenting catalog informa- 
tion... they provide simplified reference... 
eliminate turning from one page to another 
...in many cases they combine and replace 
several pages. 

With a PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart catalog 
page you can pulla slide and secure accurate 
information ... unrelated information is 
screened out... it prevents error... it 
saves time .. . it simplifies . . . it is better 
selling. Those who have found it difficult to 
extract information from their catalog will 
find this new type an outstanding, helpful, 
improvement. 


WRITE FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 


Here is How Your Catalog Information Can be 
Replaced with PERRY GRAF Slide-Chart Catalog Pages 


Send us your present catalog pages and let 
us advise how they can be consolidated into 
PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart Catalog Pages and 
give you the cost. 

Your salesmen, distributors’ salesmen, and 
all others using these pages will find greater 
convenience...the result is greater sales aid. 


Hundreds of applications are illustrated — 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 Madison, Maywood, Illinois ¢ Representatives in Principal Cities 
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HOW TO TRANSFORM 


ORDER TAKERS  SALESMEN! 


FAMOUS HOME-STUDY TRAINING BRINGS 
NEW POWER TO YOUR SALES FORCE! 


Arm your men with new sales power, back up their ability with specific, how- 
to-do-it training, developed by experts in the field who have been training 
successful salesmen for over a decade! 


F LEARN AT NIGHT — APPLY NEXT DAY 
S 


- Men study at night learn- Every day offers many 

/ A\ —~ ing time-tested proved opportunities to apply 

rm principles through prac- and cash in on successful 

oe \ tical examples and real study of the night be- 
living situations. fore. 


Nation’s Leaders Use and New Revised Edition “Effective 
Praise This Sales Service Salesmanship” Now Available! 


Over 2600 companies — many of them Hundreds of companies have paid thous- 
acknowledged leaders in their fields, are ands of dollars to learn the principles of 
using and have used “Effective Salesman- “Effective Salesmanship” we now provide 
ship” home study program in preparing in a compact, individual training sales 
their salesmen to meet the challenge of service. The -new revised Fifth Edition 
today’s competitive conditions. Their let- combines 25 years of experience and 
ters, reproduced in our brochure, “Proof knowledge in developing tested training 
Positive’, prove the success of this train- methods. 

ing method. 


NOT A BOOK 


“Effective Salesmanship”’ is a complete home study sales service—constructed, 
written and graded by experts in the field. Each salesman enrolled under our 
group training program by his firm, receives personalized instruction and 
guidance to help make him a better salesman. 


A_ request on your business letterhead will bring you a complete copy of 
“Effective Salesmanship” for your perusal. At the same time we will explain 
our group training program with details of its low cost. 


American Business Men’s Service, Inc., 416 S$. Lombard Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER in 

New York State, outside of New York 
City, is the Sunday Courier-Express, reaching 77% of all 
families in the Buffalo Metropolitan area—2 out of 3 in 
the great Western New York 8-County Market. And the 
Morning Courier-Express offers you the most economical 
coverage of Western New York’s - buying families — 
those with the most money to spend. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 

and Sunday Newspaper 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


at the most economical cost, the maip. 
tenance superintendent quite under. 
standably regarded paint as paint, to 
be bought according to specification 
and at competitive price. 

The idea that paint as color cap 
motivate—especially while people are 
making things in factories — quite 
naturally has met with some hoots of 
disbelief. Many direct prospects for 
Pittsburgh’s “Color Dynamics’’ story 
are engineers, or at least people who 
have a management understanding of 
engineering. In a way this is forty. 
nate, because of the scientific basis for 
“Color Dynamics.” 


How to Explain It 


Pittsburgh explains “Color Dy- 
namics’’ through tested mediums: 

For the broadside approach, Pitts- 
burgh makes extensive use of the case- 
history method in its publication ad- 
vertising. 

For specific applications, there is 
the Color Dynamics Survey. 

For meetings of 75 to 100 people, 
Pittsburgh uses a standard flop-over 
chart. Color engineers use a smaller 
version for desk-top presentations. 

For the scientifically-minded, 
there’s the “Functional Use of Col- 
or” brochure. 

For the historically-minded, Pitts- 
burgh issues the pamphlet, “50,000 
Years of Protection and Decoration.” 

For everyone, there’s the intriguing 
paint sample folder. 

For an A-to-Z but concise explana- 
tion of the scientific theory, user bene- 
fits, illustrated theory of application, 
case histories, materials specification 
chart, and a list of Pittsburgh dis 
tribution facilities, there’s “Pittsburgh 
Color Dynamics,” a 32-page folder. 

And for pure salesmanship, any 
Pittsburgh color engineer will be de- 
lighted to give you a “Color Dy- 
namics” Performance Test (See Page 


94). 


Advertising: Case histories upon 
which advertisements (in four col- 
ors, naturally) are built on enthus- 
astic testimonials. One of them, 
“Color Dynamics at the Wire Rope 
Division” of Jones & Laughli: Stee! 
Corp., Muncy, Pa., illustrates this 

When Pittsburgh’s color engineets 
cite safety as a user-benefit they can 
cite Pete Somerville’s records. Pete 
Somerville, manager of the | 
plant, reports: ““The number 
time accidents has been reduced 

. . since the “Color Dynamics” 
gram was installed. When 
burgh’s men talk about in: 
morale they can show that absentee 
ism dropped at J & L from »% © 
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2%. And so on through the 
range of user-benefits. 

Almost effortlessly Pittsburgh has 
huilt up an impressive file of similar 
case histories. Perhaps it’s the plant 
r’s initial skepticism of the 


less than 


manag ‘ p 

“Color Dynamics” idea, which has 
heen overcome by performance tests, 
which causes him to speak up so en- 


thusiastically. 


Survey Selling: Case-history adver- 
risements have been “door openers” 
for thousands of Pittsburgh color 
engineer in-the-plant “Color Dy- 
namics Surveys.” Pittsburgh’s adver- 
tisements suggest that the reader 
write or call the nearest of Pitts- 
burgh’s 178 distributing branches for 
qa free survey. 

Pittsburgh’s survey presentations 
follow a standard but individualized 
pattern. They’re bound in a file-size 
folder. Each is addressed personally 
to the prospect. Each contains the 
foreword which restates the user- 
benefits to be obtained by following 
painting specifications and color place- 
ment schedule worked out according 
to the principles of “Color Dynamics” 
for a specific operation or factory. 

Color has become so well accepted 
as a “working” material that the 
American Standards Association has 
issued specifications for safety colors. 
For example: Green for first aid. 
Orange for on guard. Blue for out 
of order. Purple for extra valuable 
material (safe, but of high value.) 


Why People React 


Scientific investigations into the 
psychological aspects of color have 
received relatively little attention 
until recently. But 20th Century man 
is fast making up for this neglect 
into scientific research. In 1948 Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass joined with the 
Institute for Cooperative Research, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


to ferret out the psychological and 
physiological reactions of people to 
color. Mr. Peck said then: “We 
don’t know why and to what degree 
people react to color. We seek to en- 
gage in fundamental research of the 
highest order.” 

Some colors help people to relax 
and be cheerful. Other colors 
stimulate and invigorate them. Still 
other rritate and can cause actual 
physica! discomfort. Pittsburgh seeks 
to know “why”’? The answers will 
Provice more effective selling tools. 


too, will cause 
eople to buy more paint to 
protect, and to motivate. 


Those answers, 
more 
decor 


Pittst rgh Plate Glass Co. is willing 
ts chances in getting its share 
h larger market. 


to tak: 
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FACTS 
ABOUT MARKETING RESEARCH 


You need facts to operate your business and it's vitally important that 
you know what a market research organization can do for you in gather- 
ing those facts and whether or not it is qualified to do the job for you. 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn, one of America's largest, most efficient market 
research firms, has prepared a brochure, "A New Concept in Marketing 
Research," that will show you why Gould, Gleiss & Benn is qualified to 
get the facts you need to act on. . . the facts you need to plan intelli- 
gently your marketing strategy. 


Such points as Gould, Gleiss & Benn's key personnel, their facilities and 
methods of control are discussed in this 4-page brochure. Also included 
is a partial list of Gould, Gleiss and Benn's clients and typical questions 
to which Gould, Gleiss & Benn market research has supplied accurate and 
profitable answers. 


You may have a copy at no charge, by writing Gould, Gleiss & Benn. Inc. 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
ATLANTA 5 1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
. HOUSTON 2 1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 


FORT WAYNE 3 


Marketing Consultants & 


2015 So. Harrison, Harrison 8674 


Market Research $ Sales Analysis ~ Sales Planning 


We publish the newspaper 
that’s read 
in 3 out of 5 homes 
in Nebraska and 
Western lowa 


that’s a market of 11 million people 
with 2 billion dollars to spend 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


249,247 Daily—253,394 Sunday (Publisher’s Statement Sept. 30, 1951) 
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So — you want to hit the jackpot? 
Well, here’s an easy question to start you off: 
Name the most profitabie advertising medium 


Summer TV hot? “You Bet Your Life”* Answers Groucho 
ever to come along... 
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To fill you in, (and you don’t particularly look like you 
Three weeks? You stumbled a bit, but we'll need filling in) let me state that during the average summer 
give you another chance. Actually they're week, 94.8% of the TV families are available — owners 
away from their TV sets for only 4% days watching almost 2 hours every day. And this summer, there's 
during the entire summer. the little matter of the Presidential convention and campaigns. 


No help from the audience — please. “46,000”! You “think so’? Well, | know so. And there 
Amazing! You're absolutely correct. Now for are some first-rate summer shows still avail- 
the jackpot question. If they hurry, can some able, too — and a special low-cost plan. Learn 
advertisers — even with modest budgets — still all about them right now from NBC-TV Sales. 
take advantage of NBC’s new summer plan? 
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Splendid, splendid, you say “absolutely not.” 
You're so right — television. Now, tell me, Here’s your next question — “How many days does 
does television stop making money for an adver- the average TV-set-owning family go away on 
tiser in the summer months? vacation?” 
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You see, don’t you, how the Democrats and Republicans 


vill help people to elect your product? Last summer, How many extra customers would you say the 


typical summer TV advertiser got last year — 


brands advertised on TV d 28% higher sales amon 
ee se ’ just in the New York market? 


those who saw the show than among those who didn’t 
watch —and this summer, TV’s audience will be even bigger. 


TAAL Sap, You can do something about it immediately. You can 
pick up your phone and call NBC-TV Sales — or your 
agency. And before you can say ‘“‘What kind of time 


and show can we get?” we'll be there to tell you. 


Big, 


Ask for a copy of that much-quoted research study 
of ours called ‘Summer Television Advertising’ 
It’s the source of Groucho’s facts and figures — 
and many more you might like to know. 


rs ‘ P x 4 
Pop. 70,000,000 
Congreulations on memorizing 


the cor =ct answers. You proved yourself — 
but nov. don’t just stand there, boy, 
do something about it! 


“You Bei Your Life” is produced by John Guedel—rates « 44.6, second April Nielsen. No. | Medium for your Sales Success 
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WHAT MAKES THIS DISPLAY PRACTICAL? Answer: Open refrigerated cases and 
four types of see-through packaging meterials, each of which is best for certain foods. 


BRAND IDENTIFICATION: Even a parsnip can 


be given a trade name which goes into home. 


Prepacked Fruits & Vegetables: 
Answer to Frozen Foods Competition ? 


Prediction: Within 10 years 75% of our produce will be 
offered to Mrs. Consumer in some kind of container. Vol- 


ume already packaged runs into the billions of pounds. 
Biggest implication: Many a thus-far-unbranded parsnip or 
pear will become subject to brand name promotion. 


BY SCOTT J. SAUNDERS 


On the basis of past efforts, many 
people in the produce industry look 
upon 1952 as the year the Age of 
Prepackaging fresh fruits and vege- 
tables arrived in strength. 

In 1950 more than 3% billion 
pounds of these items—over 8% of 
the total —were wrapped, bagged, 
boxed or sacked by 1,682 prepackag- 
ers before going on the market. In 
1951 the total amount jumped even 
higher. 

The present and continuing trend 
is toward packaged fresh foods. Pro- 
duce people anticipate the time when 
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top-quality bulk foods, open, unpro- 
tected from dirt and exposed to mul- 
tiple picking over by shoppers, will 
be as outdated as the Model T. 

John F. Deegan, national market- 
ing director for the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co. (which supplies A & P 
stores), predicts that within 10 
vears 75% of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables sold will be in prepackaged 
form, 

In addition to packing top-quality 
produce, the prepackager must soon 
realize the need for brand name pro- 
motion, an important facet of the 
prepackaging operation which has re- 
ceived almost no attention. To date 
only a few have tried to garner con- 
sumer recognition by promoting 


brand names of their packaged fresh 
fruits and vegetables. These include 
A & P, with its Regalo brand; the 
Harry R. Price Co., Dallas, Tex., 
with Star brand, and the Veg-Pak 
Co., New York City. All media, in- 
cluding television, have been used— 
but mostly newspapers. 

Other packers are awakening to 
the need for such promotion. With 
prepackaged fresh foods taking hold 
in independent grocery stores, new 
packing firms will discover this to be 
a lucrative field to enter. ‘Their 
brand names will be in direct com- 
petition with existing brand names, 
thus making promotion compulsory. 
The prepackagers who make no at- 
tempt to offset this potential sales 
threat, will find it extremely di‘icult 
to regain their market position: 

Considerable prepackaging is being 
done at the retail level, especia'!y in 
super markets, but even they prefer 
to buy prepackaged merchandise. The 
Red Owl chain, for instance, ~elies 
for the most part on an indiv dual 
store packaging operation. Yet |’ alph 
R. Brusewitz, director of produce 
operations, Eastern Division, says: 
“Any assistance we can get now trom 
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you need a 
double-barreled shotgun 
to hit the sales target 

in the great and growing 


Detroit Market— 


—one barrel represents 


The Detroit Times HALF 
of this market— 

which is just as important 
as the other HALF— 
You don’t need more 


—you can’t do with less! 


You’re Missing Something 
If You Miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Gary, Ind. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Omaha, Neb. 


$ 55,226,000 
51,296,000 
50,838,000 
45,671,000 
43,392,000 
42,082,000 
54,540,000 
39,405,000 
47,234,000 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. $56,394,000 


DATA COPYRIGHTED 1952 SALES MANAGEMENT 


SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


THE MOST 


IMPORTANT CORNER 
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SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 
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San Diego Union 
asd 
EVENING TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


SATURATION” @ 


of, the BIGGER Sam Diego mankit- Ab47 yones 
ALE, AL Su Digo (migra Evening Tribune, 


the prepackager of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is certain to pay him re. 
wards in profits and progress for the 
future. We are proving every day 
that prepackaging of produce benefits 
both the retailer and the consumer. 
Yet we are, essentially, in the busi- 
ness of merchandising products—not 
prepackaging them. That is why | 
am shouting: ‘Prepackagers — come 
and get it!” 

To the housewife, the advantages 
of prepackaged fresh foods are readily 
apparent. In addition to providing 
a faster and often more economical 
way of shopping, it enables her to 
buy fresh produce which is “kitch- 
en ready” —selected, washed and 
trimmed ready for the pot — thus 
simplifying home waste disposal, 
Prepackaged fresh foods also stay 
fresh longer and retain their vital 
food values, both important induce- 
ments to her buying habits. 

Prepackaging takes many forms 
and includes any item which is com- 
pletely wrapped in film; placed in 
cardboard trays and overwrapped 
with film; packaged in mesh, sealed 
paper or paper mesh window bags, 
or banded with a strip of tape such 
as is used on bananas and similar 
products. The major wrapping de- 
vice is film, of which there are four 
predominant types: cellophane, Plio- 
film, cellulose acetate and polyethyl- 
ene. 


Which Packaging Best? 


In the early period of prepackag- 
ing, there were erroneous beliefs 
that produce could be overwrapped 
in any transparent film and that great 
benefits were derived merely by doing 
so. Years of research, however, by 
the producers of films and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, have 
demonstrated that each film has in- 
dividual characteristics which make 
it especially suitable for specific fruits 
and vegetables. H. A. Schomer, of 


| the USDA Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Beltsville, Md., tested the 
use of 27 different films, perforated 
and non-perforated, on 11 different 


| vegetables, and came up with these 


results: 

Cellophane was found to be suit 
able for overwrapping nine of the 
vegetables, Pliofilm for 11, cellulose 
acetate for 8, and polyethylene for 6. 

The differences between the ‘ilms 
used on each vegetable were sight 
and of no practical significance. The 
study also revealed that the quality 
of the vegetables in these tests was 
usually acceptable when the packages 
were removed from refrigeration 
after 11 days. Deterioration usually 
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developed during the short holding 
period at store temperature. 

Supplies of these films, according 
to a recent report, are from fair to 
sood and, with the exception of poly- 
ethylene, the outlook is relatively 
promising. 


Cellophane: Toward the end of 
1951 the Defense Production Author- 
itv ruled a 10% reduction in manu- 
facture by the two major producers, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., and Sylvania Division, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., to 90% of that 
used in the base period of 1950. The 
DPA called for a cut in the use of 
sulfur for manufacturing sulfuric 
acid and carbon bisulfide (both essen- 
tial to cellophane production). In 
February, du Pont lifted all alloca- 
tions of this product which has not 
been in plentiful supply since 1942. 
The entrance of a new cellophane 
producer, Olin Industries, is expected 
to make supplies adequate for all 
needs. 


Pliofilm: This vinyl material, man- 
ufactured by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., is scheduled to return 
to allocation shortly. 


Polyethylene: There is a real prob- 
lem here and at present the demand 
is three times greater than supply. 
No relief until the fourth quarter of 
1952 has been forecast, since there is 
anticipated military demand for this 
versatile plastics material. 


Cellulose acetate: Produced by 


the Celanese Corporation of America: 


and others, it is in more than adequate 
supply. 

_Prepackaged produce, “which 
lifted vegetable marketing out of the 
cracker barrel’ stage and established 
it as a top-flight merchandising field,” 
accounted for an ever-increasing por- 
tion of the estimated 325 million 
pounds of transparent packaging film 
used during 1951. With more exten- 
sive prepackaging now scheduled for 
the nation’s produce, the amount of 
film used in 1952 and following years 
should rise even higher. 

ll the factors involved in pre- 
packaging, none is more important 
than the quality of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables packaged. The average 
housewife is concerned mainly with 
the purchase of good, wholesome and 
taster! foods with which to feed her 
family. When she gets them, she is 
happy. But if she is unfortunate 
fnough to buy inferior quality fresh 
toods attractively packaged to hide 
defects, she becomes a veritable mael- 
strom of discontent. She won’t be 
stung again—not if she can help it. 
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with Zippo! 


You score high in making a Jasting 
impression when you give a man a 
Zippo engraved with your company 
trade-mark. For a man and his Zippo 
are inseparable. Men know they can 


depend on Zippo .. . that it’s the 
lighter that always lights with a zip, 
even in wind or rain! That’s why, 
when you give a man an engraved 
Zippo, it goes where he goes... re- 
minding him of your company name 
with every zip. Yes, you can always be 
there with Zippo ...and at low cost. 
Send the coupon and find out how. 


ger? 


The One-Zip 


Windproof Lighter | 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. SM-25 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models. 


Company 


Address 
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‘The things these people 
have in common... 
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e higher mental levels 
e higher standards of living 


e higher home ownership 
e higher community activity 


e higher interest in 
NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


..emake NATIONAL 


CHOGRAPHIC 


an uncommonly good 


buy for your advertising! 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC sub- 
scribers, over two million strong, cut 
across almost every business, profes 
sion and occupation! They write us 
up to 63,000 pieces of first class mail 
every day. They renew subscriptions 
at an amazing rate of more than 
87%. They have a warm spot in 
their hearts for our product. We 
think there’s room there for your 
product, too! 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. Member of Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


America’s most 


active minds 


Now more than 2,000,000 circulation 
according to publisher's current records. 


If such merchandise is put up for 
sale, it is the fault of a relatively 
few unscrupulous packers who will 
ride the gravy train no matter the 
cost to others in the prepackaging in- 
dustry. The honest, reputable pre- 
packager makes every effort to buy, 
package and sell only the highest 
quality fresh fruits and vegetables. 
He has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by creating ill will on the 
part of the retailer he services and 
the ultimate consumer. 

A forceful example of the need 
for quality is pointed up by the re- 
cent fight resulting from the heavy 
citrus crop in Florida. Independent 
marketers there wanted to suspend 
the rule that only fruits above a cer- 
tain quality can be shipped out of 
the state, but the big shippers held 
that indiscriminate marketing of 
fruits would permit low grades to 
get to consumers and thus destroy 
public acceptance built up over the 
years. The major marketers, in addi- 
tion to a stepped-up advertising drive, 
are testing the sell-by-the-pound pre- 
packaged system in St. Louis and 
Washington. Leaders in the Florida 
Citrus Commission and other groups 
hope that selling by the pound will 
help to remove some of the surplus 
and weaken the arguments of the 
forces trying to lift the vital shipping 
barriers. 


Expect Higher Quality 


Tests have shown that consumers 
expect the fruits and vegetables they 
buy in packaged form to be of higher 
quality than those bought in bulk. 
Since a small amount of spoilage 
within a consumer package either de- 
stroys the salability of the entire unit 
or causes it to be sold at a greatly 
reduced price, it is to the benefit of 
all concerned to market only top- 
grade merchandise. Thus, for the fu- 
ture of prepackaging it is important 
that quality control be exercised 
these three levels: 


The grower who should not only 
ship his finest produce, but devote 
more time to the development of bet- 
ter grades. In this he has the coopera- 
tion of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions endeavoring to produce larger 
and better yields from every acre. 


The prepackager who should buy 
only top quality and use every safe- 
guard to insure shipment of superior 
produce. 


The retailer who should not palm 
off on the consumer inferior or 
spoiled fresh fruits and vegetables. 


As it looks now, everyone benefits 
from prepackaging. The farmer gets 
a better price for fresh produce than 
he does when he sells to processors, 
The prepackager, by means of a well. 
organized operation, makes possible 
increased sales of fresh foods. The 
housewife can buy quality produce at 
a price which in most cases has ab 
sorbed the cost of washing, grading 
and packaging. The retailer requires 
fewer salespeople to move his pro- 
duce, thus cutting down his sales cost, 

The perishables industry is now in 
the first stages of a battle for more 
of the food dollar. How well it suc- 
ceeds will depend to a large extent 
on the emphasis placed on prepackag- 
ing. This is important because for 
several years the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry sat back and quietly 
moaned over the staggering increase 
in sales volume of processed foods, 
mainly those in frozen form. While 
attempts on a limited basis have been 
made to push sales of perishables, 
there has been no all-out promotional 
and publicity drive on the part of the 
industry. 


Predictions 


The need for such a program is 
evident, and what is generally 
garded as the first step was taken in 
January of this year. This was the 
long-heralded merger of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry's two 
major groups: the National League 
of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Distributors; the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association. 

The future of this industry is predi- 
cated on the $20 billion spent annu- 
ally for all perishable foods. While 
frozen foods account for less than $1 
billion of this sum, it is anticipated 
that within five years the retail sales 
volume will jump to $2™% billion and 
in 10 years to $10 billion. The per 
capita consumption, which is now at 
16 pounds, is expected to rise to 3U- 


‘55 pounds in five years. Add to this 


the upward trend toward home freez- 
ers and the problems facing the pro- 
duce industry appear formidable. 
From 1949 to 1950 there was 4 
$500-million drop in domestic con- 
sumption with a correspondin; drop 
of 15.6 pounds per capita consump- 
tion. For 1951, however, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture e~pects 
civilian per capita consumption of 
fresh deciduous fruits to be :oder- 
ately larger than a year earlier, but 
still considerably below the high 
1935-39 annual average, and c villian 
consumption of fresh vegetabies i 
1951 to be about the same as the 253 
pounds per capita taken in 19 
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WOAI-TV will join the live network 
on July Ist! Local TV dealers and 


distributors are giving enthusiastic 


reports about the tremendous surge 


is in set sales in the San Antonio — 
i market. 
the ‘715 Pp NY 


YOU SPOT ADVERTISERS CAN STILL 
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of presented Nationally by 
eI- DWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. 
mut NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS, C H A n n E L 4 


DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT 


‘Good human relations,'' says President 
Allyn of National Cash Register, “are 
More than 


management's No. | job." 


“Our National Sales Register 


increased our sales *5,000 a year 


ever, NCR is strengthening its ties with 


customers, stockholders and employes. 


And more than ever, advertising that 


sells prospects on specific dollar sav- 


ings, is helping to capture customers. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES* 


reduced losses *900!” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


EVERY NCR AD, for every product, tells a story of specific savings 


How are Patterson's Successors Doing ? 


Tomorrow’s sales and profits’ are 
built on today’s relations. 

From National Cash Register Co.’s 
start in 1884, John H. Patterson real- 
ized that the first need in customer 
and prospect relations is to make the 
machines right—and keep them run- 
ning right. 

Today, in 92 corners of the world 
—tropical and frigid; desert and jun- 
gle; mountain and coral-reef; tundra 
and pampa and veldt—NCR ma- 
chines keep on counting and control- 
ling the world’s business. 

Some machines have seen service 
for a half-century. 

In the last two decades the com- 


*This is part III of an article in three 
parts. Part I appeared in the May 20th 
issue, Part II in the June 1st issue. 
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pany’s overseas. service personnel 
quadrupled from 1,114 to 4,151. In 
larger centers a lot of skills is avail- 
able. And in the far hinterland a 
compact ‘“‘two-man service depart- 
ment’’—sold to branches and dealers 
at its $2,400 cost—reaches out to 
users. 

Domestic dollar service volume, in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, today ex- 
ceeds domestic dollar sales volume of 
20 years ago. 

Other business machine manufac- 
turers may assume “coverage’”’ in sales 
and service from one central office 
in a large city. But NCR must sur- 
round its customers. 

Several years ago its single ground 
floor New York office at 50 Rocke- 


feller Plaza was moved to the second 


floor. It is still plenty impressive 
and functional. But for the “ground 
floor” rent, this and six other offices 
now reach across Manhattan and the 
Bronx ...In the spread-out Les 
Angeles metropolitan area, a dozen 
branches and_ sub-branches _ serve 
users... 

Supplies are becoming bigger bust 
ness, too. Last year domestic s.pply 
volume was $9.7 million, or more 
than NCR did here in adding me 
chines. New products, as well a; new 
users, help to keep it growing. A &P 
stores were a willing guinea p‘g for 
porous rubber price marking s‘amps 
—of which $1.3 million were sold 
last year! 

The price range on supply items | 
is from a few cents to $35. 
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Ar first glance, what looks like an attractive, 
conventional display...seems to be flooded 
with sunlight the next instant, and the message 
stands out in glowing letters! Black Light 
from a low cost fixture gives ordinary display 
depth, perspective, brilliance ...adds 
animation, plus a sensational jump in eye 
appeal, attention value, all-over interest, 


selling power...and works day and night. 


This potent new presentation gives prestige 
to your product, gets enthusiastic cooperation 
from dealers, supplies salesmen with a 
big promotion plus, lengthens the useful life 
of your display ...The Black Light process 
is simple, inexpensive...does not require 
special plates or printing, can be applied to 
part of your regular display order! 

Find out about it fast! Phone, wire 
or write for demonstration, application, 


merchandising program and estimate. 


Einson-Freeman Co., we. 


Never-inert-to-new-ideas lithographers 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. 


ORY CLOTHES 


SUNSHINE-FRESH 


1 ANY WEATHER 


GENERAL Exectric uses Black Light display for 
major appliances ...eight cards in a frame that 
alternately flashes from ordinary illumination to 
Black Light... Enthusiastic GE dealers ordered 40% 
more displays in this series than were ordered last year, 
required a new print order on the Black Light panels. 


STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


STEP UP THE S4*” 


STEP UP 


STEP UP 1 


STEP UP THE 


WORCESTER.» 
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BISED GOODS 


You can 
add extra 
salesmen i ED GOODS 
at no 
extra 

cost 
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STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


STEP UP THE SALE OF YOUR TELEGRAM-GAZETTE ADVERTISED GOODS 


Tour, copy io anrailable af our representatives, 
‘Moloney, Regan & SchaniAl, % here in Woreesler 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG AND WTAG-FM 


Such big customers as Statler Hotels 
and American Airlines are glad to py 
hand-made versions of new mode 
and machines through  exhaustiy. 
paces. On the Southern Railway ang 
the B & O, National accounting ma. 
chines for railroads proved substantial 
savings before NCR announced them, 

Selling is service, too. 

“A good accounting machine sale. 
man,” C. B. Tompkins, head of a. 
counting machine sales, explains 
‘must have as much knowledge x 
a doctor or an engineer. In larger 
cities individual men specialize on one 
line. They become expert in the spe. 
cial accounting problems of banks, or 
of department stores, or hotels, uti. 
ities, etc.’” Some men handle “big bus: 
nesses,” with widespread operations, 
Four in New York for instance, work 
entirely with one major public utility. 

One-third of all points sold by the 
New York branch are credited t 
salesmen out of town, where much 
of the New York-bought equipment 
is installed. 

Like a doctor, or an engineer, the 
accounting machine salesman diag. 
noses corporations and others suffer- 
ing from under-statistication or rup- 
tured record systems, and prescribes a 
cure. 

Both are presented in “‘weaknes 
and proposition sheets.” 


Business Doctoring 


In New York recently NCR was 
asked to bid on accounting needs of 
a nation-wide service company. Sales 
men made several visits for basic data, 
before analysis and then the “proposi- 
tion.” 

“Apparent weaknesses of present 
system’ lay in such factors as “lack 
of positive control” of receipts and 
of order department _ processing; 
shortcomings in posting, billing, anal 
ysis, etc.—including salesmen’s com 
mission posting and daily and monthlj 
sales reports. 

The proposition recommended pur 
chase of two machines—primarily t0 
control daily deposit of receipts, It 
place obsolete equipment and “& 
pedite and simplify preparation 0! 
sales reports.” The cost wi 
$8,090 and $5,715—which | 
eral excise and 3% New Y« 
sales tax, would bring tota! outlay 
to $15,047.45. Amortized over !! 
years, the annual cost of mocermz 
tion and more efficiency thus woul 
become $1,500. 

The savings would be something 
else again. 

NCR’s proposition noted ¢ vat this 
downtown prospect could get * prompt 
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"HUMAN RELATIONS" start at home, with NCR employes. Fourteen per 


cent of them have been with the company 25 years or longer. 


Here 


President Stanley Allyn (right) congratulates a 25-Year Club member. 


and efficient mechanical service . 
at South William Street.” 

The man who sold this account 
went back to Rockefeller Center and 
recorded it in his own handwriting 
on a 3x3-foot pad in his manager’s 
ofice, for all and sundry to see... 

But he was invited to bid in the 
first place because the prospect knew 
about National Cash Register Co. 

After 68 years, quite a lot of pros- 
pects do. 

The company’s 
plains John M. 
domestic sales, is 

“1. Based on expected sales; 

“2. Consistent; 

“3. Tailored to the problems of 
specific prospects, and 


advertising, ex- 
Wilson, v-p for 


“4. Deals always in results’’— 
dramatizing specific dollar savings in 
specific time periods. 

NCR this year will spend more 
money than ever in advertising to 
help manufacture customers. 

“Advertising” is composed of six 
departments. 

_l. Sales Promotion creates direct 
aids fo salesmen—among them li- 
braries ' information by lines of 
business and application. Each li- 
brary 1 a loose-leaf binder, to ad- 
mit con..ant revisions and additions. 
S.P. al. works on individual pres- 
entatior for customers; answers 
questior.” on meeting specific sales 
Situatio etc. 

2. The Art Department serves the 
other units of Advertising and 
other di\ ‘sions of the home office.’ 

_% Merchants Service studies all 
lines of 


JUNE 


tail business and publishes 


1952 


results in booklet form for specific 
lines. It also makes store layouts to 
scale, and mails photographs of them 
to salesmen for use with individual 
prospects. 

4. The Photograph Department 
serves the rest of Advertising and the 
home office, and sends men into the 
field to picture store layouts, installa- 
tions, etc. 

5. Window Display produces dis- 
plays for branches and exhibits for 
business shows. It also handles signs, 
decorations, production of charts and 
other things for headquarters. 

6. “Advertising” itself gets user ex- 
perience data as the basis for ads; 
designs ads and works with the 
agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York, on their scheduling. It issues 
material for salesmen to leave with 
prospects. With Sales Promotion it 
produces other services—including in- 
structional booklets for the machines. 

All domestic advertising is directed 
by G. W. Head, under Wilson. 

Overseas advertising is supervised 
by Dayton, but many pieces are pre- 
pared abroad. 

Wilson and Head seem to agrec 
with John H. Patterson that ad- 
vertising serves best when it presents 
solutions to specific problems. Thus 
they consider direct mail and then 
business papers their strongest media. 

Cash register space advertising is 
chiefly ‘vertical,’ in 80 business 
papers. Accounting and adding ma- 
chine campaigns both are vertical and 
horizontal. In addition, respectively, 
to 60 and 90 business papers, they 
include such publications as Business 


Take a 


look at the big 
Akron Metropolitan Area and 


see how rich a market this 
really is. 


Take a look at the circula- 
tion of Akron's only daily 
newspaper and you'll see this 


is the one sure way to reach 


all Akron buyers. 


Week, Forbes, Newsweek, 
U.S. News & World Report. 

Many publications appear on all 
three “trade’’ lists. 

Publication ads are reduced for di- 
rect mail and blown up for window 
displays. 

“The main theme of all our ad- 
vertising,’ Head explains, “is saving 
money. Users tell the length of time 
required to return through savings 
the entire cost of a machine.” 

A typical NCR headline, for ac- 
counting machines, is: 

“National Machines save us $32,- 
000 a year! 

—The Merchants National Bank of 
Indianapolis.” 

For cash registers: “National Floor 
Audit adds $3,800 to our profit 
and increases sales volume!” 

For adding machines: ‘“Time-and- 
effort saving features never before 
combined in ONE machine.” 

In one article in a “People Who 
Help Us” series in NCR Factory 
News, last October, employes were 
told the objectives of the advertising 
and the part McCann-Erickson per- 
forms in achieving them. 

Among other things, the program 
seeks “to open doors for salesmen” ; 


Time, 


“to educate operators and others who 
will someday be in a position to 
specify types” of equipment; to keep 
present users sold, and to attract new 
prospects. 


Client "Sells" Ad Agency 


McCann-Erickson is shown to be 
one of the five largest agencies—with 
annual billing of $70 million from 
100 clients, and 1,450 employes in 27 
offices throughout the world. NCR 
calls its agency a “highly organized, 
efficient business enterprise, staffed 
by experts.” Combined efforts of 
NCR with its agency have led to a 
“constant increase in the quality of 
our advertising . . .” 

It’s said that “the cheapest thing 
business can buy is a machine.” 

But President Stanley Allyn em- 
phasizes, this depends on the ma- 
chines—and the ability and morale of 
those who make and minister to 
them. 

A business machine that is not 
100% right is 100% wrong. 

Many years ago a $50,000 ship- 
ment of cash registers to England 
was returned because of bad work- 


manship. Patterson put them up op 
display, “‘as an object lesson for jj 
time.” 

In a personal survey he learne; 
that the workers “had no heart jp 
their jobs.” They complained aboy; 
dirty working conditions, dirty drink. 
ing water, shortage of lockers, ang 
other things. 

NCR was not yet making money 
but Patterson raised all wages. They 
he paid factory people on results— 
on a piecework basis. The neighbor. 
hood—“‘Slidertown”—was tough ané 
ugly. He built a new factory there 
“with an unheard of amount oj 
glass.” (Surfaces of later structures 
were to be 80% of glass.) - 

When neighborhood boys broke the 
new windows, he organized the first 
children’s garden club. Then he added 
extensive parks and playgrounds. Ip 
winter the boys were kept busy and 
solvent with a box furniture com- 
pany... 

The bargaining agency at NCR js 
the NCR Employes’ Independent 
Union. Last summer, at an NLRB 
election, Dayton employes voted 8,52! 
to 982 to continue with the EIU 
Union rather than the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO. 


Long Beach families buy 


more im food stores 


than the families in 


Akron, Rochester. Birmingham. 


Providence or Omaha 


Want some of this booming business? You can get it through advertising in the 


Long - eo e€ Ba 


Press-Gelegram 


a i a 


Read in More than 7 out of 10 Long Beach Homes 


Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May, 1951 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


CRESMER & WOODW \RD 
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about how to turn out better looking letters... faster? 


You won’t be, after a revealing “Production-Plus” test* 


on the new Remington Edel Conomny- 


Yes, just a flick of the starting switch—and the amazing speed and ease of operation increases 
Remington Electri-conomy’s controlled power typ- typing production . . . decreases office typing costs 
ing gets you ‘‘off the limb”’ and turns out handsomer, .. . really boosts typists’ morale. 

distinctive letters, bulletins and reports that com- That’s why the Electri-conomy with its “‘years- 
mand instant reader attention. What's more, its ahead’’ superiority in design, construction and per- 


formance is preferred by thousands of businessmen 
throughout the country—is successfully and squarely 


meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need 


to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 
or FREE literature “TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2086 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


NOW the 
RCAVICTOR 
45) SYSTE! 


for sales t 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 

. thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 

A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 

Featherweight, nonbreakable discs— 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost... deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 

Ask us, too, about “45°s” successful 
direct-selling applications—ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 

630 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. S-60, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-5011 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-60,CHICAGO 11 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-60, HOLLYWOOD 38 
Hillside 5171 


custom | 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 


USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 
Organization of 500 capable Photo-Reporters pro- 
vides effective way to obtain on-location photos, 
case histories, stories, testimonials and releases. 
For more information write or phone 
SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING 7 toe 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND DECLARED* 


If you advertised last year in the 
RICHMOND (Calif.) INDEPENDENT. 
You probably have an Earned Merchandis- 
ing Credit! 


*Why not find out? 
Contact Win Smith Advt. Mgr. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS has been a separate department under J. K. Owen 


since 1948. 


33,000 15,000 


employes, 


Stanley Allyn emphasizes that 
NCR tries to provide other rewards 
than good wages. In 1896 Patterson 
pioneered employe suggestion systems. 

In 1951, a record 4,686 sugges- 
tions—5% more than in 1950— were 
submitted at Dayton. For the 1,095 
adopted $33,317 was paid. 

Comprehensive retirement, hospital 
and group insurance plans cover both 
field sales and service and factory 
and office people. The cost is shared 
by the company and the people. 

NCR seeks to sell itself to all its 
people, and to prospective employes. 
A movie, for instance, tells new- 
comers how to make the most of their 
“100,000 hours,” or an average work- 
ing lifetime. In it an applicant asks 
NCR the questions. 

A company representative tells him 
of its birth and growth; shows pro- 
duction processes, describes machines 
(30,000 different gauges are used to 
check them). The applicant learns 
about sales and service, and sees the 
machines at work for users. 

Ambitious employes may get free 
courses in engineering, shorthand, 
bookkeeping and accounting. Or they 
may enroll in “Co-op” courses to 
qualify for business and engineering 
degrees—alternating seven weeks in 
the plant and seven in a university. 

“Welfare” facilities range from 
providing a place to pay utility bills 
and help with tax and license prob- 
lems to a credit union; from family- 
counseling to umbrella-lending and 
emergency dental care. NCR boasts 
of the first employes’ cafeteria. 


Continually, NCR strives 
stockholders, 


to strengthen relations with its 


its customers and the _ public. 


In 1937 a swamp was converted into 
the Old River recreation center for 
employes’ families. 

A booklet for new employes tells 
about “Getting Along as a Member 
of the NCR Family.” 

At an open house gathering in 
Dayton and throughout the world 
last year, visitors received a brochure 
on the organization and its leaders; 
“the making of a National product”; 
industrial relation work, under Wal- 
ter G. Boswell; factory education 
and training, directed by Robert E. 
Kline; “playtime’”—for employes and 
families and other Daytonians, under 
John E. Ernst. 

Every workday noon NCR’s 2,500- 
seat auditorium shows feature movies 
for employes, in 25-minute parts, % 
part of a 45-minute program. Ever 
Saturday morning Dayton youngsters 
see a free show there. And every 
spring 11 high schools hold gradu 
tion exercises in it. 

The last two groups also are im: 
portant: Many will be NCR em 
ployes tomorrow . . . 

Chairman Edward A. Deeds and 
President Allyn consider this broaé 
and penetrating welfare-and morale 
program as the strong foundetion 0 
the company’s continuing sa! °s-an¢ 
profit progress. The first step 1 this 
Allyn emphasizes, is for the Com 
pany, wherever it operates, to be 2 
good citizen. 

Neither man is a “Patterson.” But 
in their way, and in the thinzs the! 
do and stand for, they have ome 
mean much to NCR. 
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Now 78, Deeds joined the com- 
sany as a construction and mainte- 
nance ¢ igineer in 1899. He planned 
;ctories in Canada and Germany 


and hired Kettering—with whom he 
jeveloped the self-starter for motor 
ears and launched Dayton Engineer- 
‘ng Laboratories Co., which became 
the Delco Division of General 
Motors. As chief of aircraft procure- 
ment in World War I, he became 
known as “the father of the Liberty 
engine.” 

In 1913 young Stanley Allyn, re- 
cently graduated from University of 
Wisconsin, went to Dayton to attend 
a wedding. He visited NCR’s plant, 
and wound up there as a $20-a-week 
accountant. Not long afterward he 
happened to pass the Founder—who 
was impressed with his “most effi- 
cient walk.” At 25 he was made 
comptroller. After Patterson’s death, 
he rose in 1930 to executive vice- 
president . 


Stockholder Relations 


Deeds and Allyn have strengthened 
stockholder relations. 

Among tangible results of their ef- 
forts is the fact that, at the current 
price of $56 a share on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the combined 
worth of some 1,969,807 shares out- 
standing comes to about $110 million. 
In Allyn’s 12 years as president, net 
income per share has climbed from 
$1.26 to $5.94, and dividends from 
$1 to $3. 

In the six postwar years the com- 
pany’s sales totaled $933 million—of 
which about one-third was overseas. 
On this total it made a net profit 
ot $63 million, or about 6.8%. 

Last December 31, NCR’s net as- 
sets stood at $76 million. This figure 
was reached after deducting current 
liabilities from current assets and 
long-term debt of $28.7 million. 

Deeds and Allyn are putting more 


sell into their annual reports to 
stockholders—which also help to sell 
employes and users. In 1945 for the 
hrst time the report showed products 


wANCE > 
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HOW TO TURN A SALES SAG... 


INTO A SALES BOUNCE! 


This tested sales strategy, based upon “the Santa Claus principle” 
has worked successfully in 4,000 cases 


A recently completed analysis of more than 4,000 prize campaigns 
conducted by Belnap & Thompson clients proves that any prize pro- 
gram that coincides with the Christmas season gains greatly in selling 
power and effectiveness. 

The explanation is “the Santa Claus principle’. In no other season 
are merchandise prizes so much desired and appreciated. The oppor- 
tunity to win—instead of buying—Christmas gifts inspires your contest 
participants with extra zeal. 

So, if your sales are lagging behind your 1952 quotas—or if you 
want to beat those quotas by a more substantial margin, you couldn't 
pick a better time than NOW co start planning a Belnap & Thompson 
prize program to bounce your Fall sales upward. 

Our study of the case histories of the most successful prize cam- 
paigns conducted by our clients reveals that there are four specific 
merchandising “hooks” that pack maximum power to make sales 
spurt, and achieve /asting benefits from such spurts. 

We have just published a new book, INCENTIVES AT Work, which 
shows how these merchandising “hooks” can be applied to help lick 
your sales problems. Mail the coupon NOW for your FREE copy of this 
book. It is a valuable working tool for any sales or advertising executive. 


 BELNAP & THOMPSON, INC. 


Headquarters for Prize Incentive Merchandise Programs 


414i yy9¥’ 


7 


a We Ge a FS Fe z 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc. 
Incentive Center, Palmer House, Chicago 


Without charge or obligation send me a copy of INCEN- 
TIVES AT WORK and full details on how | can apply “the 
Santa Claus principle” to boost my company’s 1952 sales. 


SK Send to 


FREE book! _ Name Title 
% ~ i . Firm 
— " Address 
e City Zone State 


"ADVERTISING" under George W. Head, not only handles a $3 million pro- 
gram, in business papers, magazines, direct mail and other media, but produces 
displays and exhibits and directs Sales Promotion and Merchants Service. 


in use, in a customer-relations section. 
Since 1944 reports have carried an 
employe-relations section, and the 
1945 report was the first to be sent 
to employes. For 1946 the old yellow 
annual treatise was enlarged and 
brightened with color and some 30 il- 
lustrations. 

Whereas Patterson confined his 
business efforts and investments in 
one company, Allyn today is a di- 
rector of various companies—most re- 
cently National City Bank of New 
York and Armco of Middletown, 
Ohio. 


"Go Giving" Efforts 


But he works hard on other things, 
which emphasize more the go-giving. 
Such activities range from being 
president of the nationwide Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils of America 
for the last two years, currently act- 
ing chairman of the Advertising 
Council’s industrial advisory commit- 
tee, to director of the Professional 
Golfers Association. 

His own golf, he says, is unpro- 
fessional. 

Although some associates stress his 
financial training and “economist 
viewpoint” as basic in the building 
of NCR, Allyn emphasizes that he 
likes best the people part of his job. 

He is frankly proud of the 25- 
Year Club among employes, for ex- 
ample, and of the Progress Club of 
800 management and supervisory peo- 
fee 

When home in Dayton that “effi- 
cient walk” still takes him two miles 
every morning to the office—where 
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he arrives about 7:30 and stays until 
six. In addition to all the meetings 
on programs and_ problems, he 
lunches daily with 200 management 
people in the Horseshoe Room in 
the headquarters building. 

Unexpectedly, I landed there one 
noon, at the inverted heel of the 
horseshoe, between President Allyn 
and Executive V-P Robert S. Oel- 
man. A placard on the wall proclaim- 
ed NCR’s “honor” at my presence. 

Back in New York I received a 
note from Allyn with a folder con- 
taining photographs of the luncheon, 
and a quotation from Aeschylus: 
“Pleasantest of all is the tie of host 
and guest.” 

In the monthly NCR Factory 
News, President Allyn writes a page, 
“Keeping up with the Business.” In 
the January issue he described the 
origin by John H. Patterson of the 
“little red memorandum book,” pro- 
duced in England, which Allyn sends 
annually to “heads of banks, retail 
stores and other organizations which 
use our products.” Many of the 
daily mottoes in it were chosen by 
the Founder. 


Everyone Counts 


To NCR executives and super- 
visors, here and abroad Allyn also 
sends an elaborate four-page birth- 
day card, imprinted with name and 
birth date. The 1952 card, with a 
color photo of the globe on the cover, 
describes customs of various people 
“to make wishes come true.” The 
president thanks the individual “for 
all you have done during the past 


year to help build the business,” 

Allyn has visited nearly all corners 
of his broad _bailiwick—includino 
Europe, South America and Australi 
In April he flew to Japan. (He was 
scheduled to continue westward, 
around the world.) He knows thoy. 
sands of NCR people. 

Among them and in other groups 
he seeks the managers of tomorrow, 
He found Bob Oelman in the Ad. 
vertising Department in Dayton! 
Other younger men are being pre. 
pared. 

When he finds a likely candidate 
Allyn explains, “I usually start him 
in my office. Then he is put in the 
factory, and then out in the field— 
maybe overseas. It’s a long, tough 
apprenticeship.” 

Stanley Allyn is not a “salesman” 
. .. but he learned early how to 
sell. One veteran sales executive told 
me of the time, in 1924, when he 
brought to Dayton the comptroller of 
Washington’s Chesapeake & Potomac 
Power & Light Co. The Washington 
man met Allyn, the NCR’s comp- 
troller—who proceeded to prove that 
accounting machines could help to 
solve his problems. 


First-Hand Fact-Finding 


He sells—and plans—on the basis 
of first-hand information. 

When he visits a city he talks with 
members of the NCR organization, 
and calls personally on representa 
tive users of its products. This per- 
sonal research extends to his other 
activities. Wherever he was asked to 
speak at local Community Chest meet: 
ings, he visited at least three local 
Chest agencies. His observations of 
their operations were included in his 
talks. 

Allyn is not an engineer. But he 
helps to shape the products of to 
morrow. He has pretty clear ideas, 
for example, of the potentials o 
electronics. He plans not the $600; 


°000 gargantua of Remington Rand 


and IBM, but electronic accounting 
machines designed to meet the needs 
of the average businessmen. ‘If ont 
such machine saved the work of six 
clerks,” he explains, “it would meat 
a user profit of 100% in one year. 

And although he doesn’t brag 
about being a psychologist, he recall 
the findings of a survey which he 
made several years ago, among: lead: 
ers in manufacturing, retailing, bank- 
ing, insurance, advertising and other 
fields—on the qualities neede: most 
by today’s top management. 

“Good human relations,’ Stanley 
Allyn says, “head the list.” 
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SINGE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SERVICE STATION VISITS 
PER MOTORIST IS 92 TIMES YEARLY, “THE MAN AT THE 
PUMP” IS POTENTIALLY THE WORLD’S GREATEST SPARK 
PLUG SALESMAN. 


SPARK PLUGS WERE FIRST ASSEMBLED IN THE 
U.S. IN A SMALL BOSTON GARAGE DURING THE 
YEAR OF 1905. TODAY, MORE THAN $137 MILLION 
WORTH ARE MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ANNUALLY 
IN THIS COUNTRY, APPROXIMATELY 50% THROUGH 
SERVICE STATIONS. 


por. 
KEY MEN IN MAJOR OIL COMPANIES Bpvo° 
AND INDEPENDENT JOBBER ORGAN- = Tio 
ZATIONS (REGULAR READERS OF —B)) \ 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS) SPEND \ >< 
MORE THAN $600 MILLION YEARLY FOR oe 
IBA ITEMS TO STOCK THE STATIONS _ 
THEY SUPPLY. 


“70 REACH THE MAJOR Oll COMPANY 
AND INDEPENDENT MARKETING MEN 
WHO DETERMINE WHAT BRAND OF 
SPARK PLUGS WILL BE OFFERED FOR 
SALE THROUGH THEIR SERVICE STATION 
OUTLETS, WE ADVERTISE CONTINU- 
OUSLY IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS,” SAYS H. ROY BUTTS, SALES 
MANAGER, MERCHANDISING DIVISION, 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY. 


SERVICE STATIONS ARE FAST BECOMING THE MAJOR 
pe OUTLET FOR TBA SALES. TO WIN A PLACE FOR THEIR 
il PRODUCTS IN OIL COMPANY AND JOBBER PROGRAMS, ~ 
TBA MANUFACTURERS HAVE INITIATED ADVERTISING 

CAMPAIGNS IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


RATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OFFICES: IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA +» HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 


A Platt Petroleum Publication 


T 2 


THE O NDUSTRY'S DESIGNATION FOR TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES 
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Did Truman know he was aprointing a gadfly to FTC? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 
Washington Editor 


“Commissioner Mason Dissents’ 


Often—almost regularly—that's an accompanying state- 


ment in a Federal Trade Commission cease and desist 


order. He knows the laws, helped to write many of them, 
observes common sense, and gets a terrific kick out of life. 


Not long ago, the San Francisco 
Chronicle proposed Lowell B. Ma- 
son, now a mere Federal Trade Com- 
missioner, for the Supreme Court, 
and others, in paid ads, ventured his 
nomination for the Republican Presi- 
dential candidacy. The occasion for 
these expressions of admiration was 
also one for angry demands that Tru- 
man kick him out. Lowell had dis- 
sented again from an FTC decision, 
this time disagreeing that book clubs 
fool people with the word “free.” 

“Out of the millions of satisfied 
customers,’ wrote Lowell Mason, 
“there must be some who would 
testify that the word “free” misled 
them. A recess was taken by the 
prosecution for four months. During 
this breathing spell the Government 
got hold of all the deadbeats who 
owed the Book Club money — that 
choice 98/100 of 1% of defendants’ 
customers who would be the last 
called upon if the Government ever 
wanted anyone to make a dispassion- 
ate and just analysis of its own oper- 
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ation. Out of this cull, the Govern- 
ment was able to distill 13 defaulters 
whose virtuous regard for truth and 
veracity was undoubtedly only ex- 
ceeded by their financial integrity.” 

Now if Mason had said this in the 
manner people expect from a com- 
missioner, there would at most have 
been a little solemn comment: “I 
can’t go along with him on that.” A 
dissent is expected to read: “It ‘is to 
be noted that only 13 witnesses 
offered testimony claiming that they 
had been misled. Moreover, there is 
no documentary showing that said 
testimony had not been influenced by 
instant financial relations with re- 
spondent.” Mason could turn out 
that kind of thing as well as the next 
official and like them could declaim 
before luncheon meetings: “Today, 
as never before, it is imperative that 
the economy of our country be sound. 
The world looks to us for leadership 
in the struggle for free competitive 
enterprise.” His impulses, if he has 
any, either to legalese or to impas- 


sioned, vacuous oratory are quieted 
as he listens to the still, smail voice 
that whispers “baloney.” 

By putting things his own way, 
Mason manages to make himself 
heard, so well, indeed, that he re 
ceives and accepts almost an invite 
tion a week to address conventions, 
lunch clubs, schools. At these he gaily 
lampoons the Commission. “Don't 
know your competitors’ prices or the 
FTC will accuse you of conspiracy. 
If your salesman, offering shaving 
mugs at $13.75 the dozen, is told 
that Glutz only wants $12.75 the 
jig is up.” Or, 

“Eenie meenie minie dink 

“Throw one merchant in the clink. 

“Eenie meenie minie moe 

“Let the other merchants go.” 

Now of all the vices of which FTC 
staff members can be accused, thert 
is one whose absence stands out: the 
they don’t take their work seriously. 
Long and patiently, they toil over 
such intricate matters as the ultimate 
essence of the word “free”; the thov 
sand possible disguises illeg:l di 
counts can take; the real meaning @ 
“proportionally equal.” The men wh 
ferret out unlawful discounts collide 
with those who insist that it’s els 
where that monopoly threate:'s mo 
dangerously—from, say, the p: wer ® 
big companies over markets. | -rsond 
ambition as well as deep convictid 
is involved as one or another « octritt 
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national advertisers are 
selling in SEVENTEEN 
this Spring 


Aluminium Co. of America 
(Westmorland Silverware) 
American Dairy Association 
American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
Bates Sheets, Pillowcases 
Bausch & Lomb 
Beacon Cameras 
Buxton Billfolds 
Coca Cola Co. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Columbia Walescraft, Ltd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
(Linit Starch) 
Coro Costume Jewelry 
Crown Luggage 
Dirilyte Tableware 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Eaton Stationery 
Flintridge China 
G. R. Godfrey Co. 
Gorham Silverware 
Greyhound Buslines 
Haviland China 

: Holmes & Edwards Silverware 

uleted IBM Electrie Typewriters 

voice International Nickel Co. 
(Palladium Rings) 
International Sterling 

way, Keepsake Diamond Rings 


; f Kirk Sterling 
imsel Lane Cedar Chests 
le re La Tausca Pearls 
nvita Lenox China 
ta Lunt Silversmiths 
tions, Martex Towels 
- gaily Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Don't National Dairy Products Corp. 
(Kraft Phila. Cream Cheese) 

or the National Homes Corp. 
yiTacy. emma ete Homes) 

a ational Silver Co. 
laving Olive Advisory Board 
; told Orange Blossom Diamond Rings 
5 the Prentice-Hall Books 


Prince Cardner Billfolds 
Province of Quebec Travel 
; Reed & Barton Silverware 
clink. Remingion Rand Typewriters 
' Rogers Sterling Silverware 
Rolfs Billfolds 


More and more makers of more and more 
products are finding today’s “young women 


under twenty”a major market...rich in 


” Royal Crown Cola 
Royal i ace Paper Doylies ; 

FTC me spending power, fast to act. 

there Svante Luggage 
¢ - ~-naalhg pene aaga There’s one best way to reach these 
iously. Smith-Csrona T i 
a aaa 7,900,000 young women: 

«nate Syracus. China 

‘i ng i lverware 

. U 3 hon 
1 dis Vita Cr > eee ‘ ' ‘ ‘ —_ . 
er Wallace Silverware The May issue of SEVENTEEN led all women's magazines in advertising linage. 
ing o White & Wyckoff Stationery 
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This list Joes not include 
hundred: of toiletry, cosmetic, apparel, 
textile ond retail advertisers e 
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JOHN GC. POGUE, 
mighty young 
octogenarian 
you've got there ! 


We’re speaking —naturally — 
of the ever- modern H. & S. 
Pogue Company, celebrating 
89 years of service to Cincin- 
nati shoppers. A celebration 
marked by major improve- 
ments — new escalators, com- 
pletely refurbished fashion 
floors, home appliance and 
housewares departments and 
a new eleven-story service 
building. We’re happy to note, 
Mr. Pogue, that the Times- 
Star, through its advertising 
columns, has been serving 
your organization for many, 
many decades. It’s a real 
pleasure to publish advertis- 
ing from one of America’s 
best-known retail establish- 
ments! 


It takes more than 

taste to put your 

product on the tongues of America’s 
original “Captive Audience’’— parents! 
Don’t forget there’s money in Sonny — 
and Susie, too, the boss product demand- 
ers! They yell for the soft drink that gives 
balloons — and they get it. And your sales 
message on PIONEER Qualatex “Floating 
Billboard” balloons advertises — and 

SELLS! 


Any ‘product moves faster with low-cost 
PIONEER balloons as package inserts, 
tie-ons or self-liquidators. Gorgeous 
colors, printed in non- -fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service Department 

gives you ideas, samples, 

GL imprint information. 
cm oe “> Write The PIONEER 
Good Housekeeping Rubber Company, 179 Tif- 
soy fin Road, Willard, Obio, 


» 
45 aoveanistd WES 


witH PIONEER qungeaye. 
CO LLBOARDS 
Roarine 6 5 og , 


booms or declines within the Com- 
mission ; the work is earnest and feel- 
ings are intense, It’s disconcerting to 
find Mason distributing his ridicule 
impartially. In an awed tone, an 
FTC lawyer will confide, ““Why I 
don’t believe he believes in the Act,” 
“the Act” referring, of course, to 
Robinson-Patman. 

It’s a theory among staff men, per- 
haps of despair, that the best thing to 
do about Mason is to give him enough 
rope. Ultimately, they daydream, 
he'll say something so outrageous 
that an indignant nation will rise and 
cry, “Enough.” Bits of old rope in 
the shape of epigrams, wisecracks and 
jingles are patiently collected and 
find their way to the congressmen 
who hope some day to put him on 
the stand. If they do, questions will 
run like this: 

“Do you think that your ridicule 
of FTC lawyers helps their morale? 
Does it induce businessmen to obey 
the law? Why, with such opinions, 
do you stay on the Commission? Do 
you make these jibes at the Commis- 
sion in order to promote speaking 
engagements? What are your fees per 
talk?” 

As a matter of fact, Mason takes 
only expenses and he has no bureau 
to book engagements. If expense 
checks sometimes run higher than ex- 
penses, the differences aren’t sufficient 
to be suggestive. There’s continuing 
research into Mason’s past, which 
isn’t hard since his way even of fol- 
lowing a routine produces news clip- 
pings. The best in the way of dirt is 
an old lawsuit — 1932. Mason had 
been in the Illinois Senate through 
the 1920’s and later took on lobbying 
jobs when he could get them. The 
Chicago Park District wanted to sell 
bonds in order to buy up land; for a 
$50,000 fee, Mason attempted to get 
legislative authority for a banking 
house that intended to bid. He was 
successful, but the check to himself 
was contested. He had neglected to 
notice that proceeds from the bond 
sale couldn’t be used to pay a pro- 
moter’s fee. 


Wrote "Left-Wing" Copy 


It will surprise Mason’s enemies 
that he used to turn out left-wing 
copy they might well envy. In 1934 
he came to Washington to become 
the general counsel for what was, in 
effect, a precurser of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees—Clarence Darrow’s 
NRA Review Board, to which con- 
gressmen sent complaints from con- 
stituents who were being browbeaten 
by monopolies. In a magazine article, 
Mason told how the movie theater 


managers complained of a code thg 
commanded block booking, and they 
said of the steel industry: 

“The steel barons were long anj 
deeply entrenched in the cormmercia| 
structure of the country. They had 
not graduated from the cloak and 
suit business like Laemmle or Fox 
or from the band business like Lasky 
or from the shoe business like Warner 
or from the fur business like Zukor. 
The steel men were the foundation 
structure of the American financia] 
oligarchy. Their suave and scholarly 
spokesmen, after leaving Harvard or 
Yale, spent lifetimes in the sacred 
precincts of the Iron and Steel 
Institute.” 

The quarrel was about basing 
points, which were part of the code, 
Mason put into evidence an FTC 
report on that subject, which he 
described : 

“Fortunately, the FTC had just 
issued a voluminous report on monop- 
olistic conditions in the steel industry. 
It had been drawn by men in the 
employ of the Government for many 
years. They were scholars and ex- 
perts who had devoted their lives to 
tracking down the oppressive prac- 
tices of big industries against small 
businessmen.” 


“Lucid and Sharp" 


In Chicago, Mason had been asso- 
ciated with the old Republican Pro- 
gressives, with Darrow and with men 
like Harold L. Ickes. He had prac- 
ticed law with Darrow and had be- 
come, by training as well as nature, 
a defense man rather than a prose- 
cutor. Still, as chief counsel for the 
Darrow Board he did a smart job 
cross-examining the steel barons or, 
in his bedroom in the Willard which 
had to serve as office, interviewing 
their accusers to see whether they had 
anything worth making public. He 
wrote a good part of the Darrow re- 
port, which reads today like FTC 
stuff made lucid and sharp. It was 
the New Dealers he liked most. OF 
the management of the Oil Code by 
Ickes, he wrote: 

“This cool, quiet, unassuming mat 
was handling that difficult economic 
structure with consumate ease Given 
the adequate legislative authority, he 
could come nearer to effectuating the 
President’s New Deal than « thov- 
sand Johnsons.” (Hugh Johrson) 

Fifty-nine, Mason has the manner 
as well as look of a younger mn. He 
gives the impression of forci: z him 
self, against odds, to accept the fact 
of aging. He bikes an hour each 
morning. Seeing you half < block 
away, he’ll wave hello like a voy; # 
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No pate de fois gras for Mason (right); 


conversation, he’ll bounce from his 
chair half a dozen times. He dresses 
carefully and is put out that other 
people don’t. In Washington, where 
sloppiness is a badge of absorption in 
good causes, Mason finds himself con- 
tinually fixing peoples’ ties and brush- 
ing lint from lapels. Mason got mar- 
ried just as he finished his law course 
in 1914 and then followed his father, 
a state senator, into politics. In the 
1920’s he entered the State Chamber 
himself. 

Mason’s marriage broke up and 


Mason came to Washington with 
Darrow. His early years there were 
tough. He missed his five children. 


He had powerful friends but few cli- 
ents who weren’t as indigent as him- 
self. There were occasional respites 
from poverty —a case handled for 
money 


committee. It was in these years that 
he did some legal work for Billy 
Richardson, a part owner of the 
Washington Senators, getting paid, 
not in cash or notes, but permanent 
Proprietorship to the Griffith’s Sta- 
dium x, right behind home plate, 
which ‘ater started his fortunes in a 
happier direction. 

Mason had enough leisure to re- 
main enemy of the methods by 
which hig companies charged freight. 
He hated basing points; so did most 
of his friends. They talked about 
how bad they were. When Senator 
Burt Wheeler introduced a bill in 
1936 <> outlaw them, Mason offered 
Tree service as counsel. Several of the 
People te invited to testify were at 
hand. mellowed, to repeat it all 13 
years ‘ater, after the cause had won 
a supreme Court victory, which 
Mason himself found several shades 
too gicrious. It was at these 1936 
JUNE 15 , 1952 


or a job with a congressional — 


he's a roast beef guy from Illinois. 


hearings that Ickes offered the testi- 
mony against the cement business, 
which was to pin down that victory 
—that he never could get the com- 
panies to bid against each other at 
different prices for Public Works Ad- 
ministration orders. 

Mason had no money but his shiny 
pants always held a respectable crease. 
At less than half a dollar, Capitol 
Hill provided lunches in the daily 
company of Senators Harry S. Tru- 
man, Alben Barkley, and Sherman 
Minton now in the Supreme Court. 
He had no particular sense of an 
opening future as he squired them, 
along with important visiting con- 
stituents, to the best place in the 
Stadium for calling balls and strikes. 
As the basing point hearings were 
coming to an end, Movie Czar Will 
Hays, whose customers Mason had 
been cross-examining mercilessly just 
two years before, decided that he 
knew a good lawyer when he heard 
one and offered a retainer. 

So, the trade associations heard of 
Mason. He was an expert, one of 
the keener ones, on Federal Trade 
Commission stuff and the obvious 
man to look to for advice about it. 
He knew the laws, the rules, the com- 
missioners and the senators who could 
add to or subtract from their powers. 
Back on the defense side, Mason no- 
ticed something that he had missed 
when he was trying to strengthen the 
FTC. A pencil maker, sure enough, 
had violated one of the Acts, but so 
did everybody else in the business. 
Mason succeeded in getting a settle- 
ment that covered the whole indus- 
try. 

As his practice soared to $20,000, 
$30,000, $40,000 a year, Mason built 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL FOUNDRIES — 
USE THESE AIDS 
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|ing of all 
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FOUNDRY MARKETING 
GUIDE 


Contains an Atlas sec- 
tion defining the con- 
centration of foundry 
capacity, production, 
and employment in 
96 marketing areas. 
Has State section de- 
voted to analysis of 
foundry capacity and 
employment in each 
of the United States and Provinces of 
Canada. Includes comprehensive list of 
Foundry Supply Houses and Agents. An 
outline Foundry Market Area map facili- 
tates user-analysis of own sales potentials. 


PENTON’S FOUNDRY 
DIRECTORY 


foun- 
giving names, 
metals 
melted, melting equip- 
ment used, and 
departments oper- 
ated. It lists every one 
of the more than 
5,000 foundries in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


dries 
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Cost, $75.00. 


FOUNDRY DATA FILE 


‘Sizing Up The 
Foundry Market” 
presents new facts 
about this market, 
its growth, its 
future and its 
coverage by 
FOUNDRY. Com- 
plete information 
on circulation, readership, editorial, and 
mechanical details. A must for every 
media file. 


Please send me: 
(_] Foundry Marketing Guide (free) 
[_] Penton Foundry List ($75) 


(_] Foundry Data File (free) 
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box. At the opening game, there was 
a big luncheon at the Capitol where 
Truman and others were guests be- 
fore their grand departure for the 
ball park. Mason had been buying 
boats since he first had a little spare 
cash; now he expanded to a 33-foot 
cruiser for week-end sailing parties 
on the Potomac. Mason cooked and 
the senators washed dishes. Of 
Mason, you might expect mysteri- 
ously spiced salads accompanying an 
exotic Coq au Vin, but at the oven 
he’s a simple meat and green vege- 
tables man talking learnedly about 
starch, protein and fat. Triumphant 
delicacy either eludes his art, argues 
with his taste or affronts his belief in 
hygiene. He deposits vitamin tablets 
with the head waiter at the Willard, 
who brings them out as Mason enters 
the dining room. 


"The Silent Breakfast" 


When Truman became President, 
Mason told him that at last he could 
do something about the terrible, plod- 
ding, tangled FTC. Cases got stalled 
so that nobody could locate them, 
much less pry them out. The pro- 
cedure was as if designed to last for 
centuries, case by case. The com- 
missioners themselves leaned with 
frank helplessness on the staff law- 
vers. Worst of all, FTC confined 
itself to individual prosecutions and 
injunctions that left everything un- 
changed. He begged Truman to let 
him fill out the remainder of a partly 
expired vacancy so that he could clean 
things up. 

At last a member of the Commis- 


sion, one of Mason’s first acts was 
to inaugurate “The Silent Breakfast.” 
Every man probably has longed, at 
least once, to be allowed to eat his 
toast and drink his coffee in peace. 
One commonplace technique used at 
home is to wall the morning news- 
paper in front of food, as illustrated 
weekly in the cartoons; another is to 
find a secluded corner in an out-of- 
the-way restaurant. But for Mason 
everything must be a manifesto. Once 
each month, he invited 30 or 40 peo- 
ple, most of them important, to break- 
fast in silence at the Commission 
cafeteria. Beside each plate was a 
typewritten card: “If the persons 
next to you insist on talking to you 
during breakfast—be kindly to them. 
It may be that they think you have 
no inner resources on which to rely, 
and so they chatter to put you at your 
ease.” After 25 minutes of exclusive 
dependence on inner resources and 
simple food, one of the guests was 
allowed 10 for edifying comment on 
the importance of such communion 
as this. 

As reporters visited him, Mason 
told them that he had a mandate, 
straight from Truman, to clean up 
FTC, which news, duly printed in 
the business press, certainly reached 
his colleagues. There was nothing 
they could do about it. To rub things 
in, the President’s budget proposed 
that the Commission shift from case 
work to promulgating codes — 
Mason’s idea. Finally, there came 
the results of a case on which the 
new commissioner had sat. Manhat- 
tan Brewing Co. had been ordered to 
drop its trade name, “Canadian Ace 
Brand.” Persuaded by Mason, a ma- 
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jority of the Commission relente 
and changed the order. Mason wrote 
an opinion to accompany the change, 
which opened up: 

“This is the opinion of Lovell B. 
Mason, a Federal Trade Commis. 
sioner, concurring in the judgment of 
Commissioners Ferguson and Freer.” 
“, .. I shall try to write my opin. 
ions,” he announced, “in plain English 
devoid of legal jargon. There will 
be no citations of cases. Citations are 
cryptic. They give a learned appear. 
ance to decisions, but lawyers don’t 
look them up and businessmen don’t 
know how.” He wrote that obvioys. 
ly the Canadian Ace label, which said 
“Made in U.S.A.” in big type, 
couldn’t deceive whatever witnesses 
claimed and that was that. 

It was the late Commissioner W, 
A. Ayres who was hurt and angered 
by this cavalier tone. He wrote a 
dissent, which confronted the easy 
gesture with which Mason had swept 
away citations, with enough of them 
to read as bristles feel. With focused 
power, he proved what Mason had 
not contested: that the opinion was 
inconsistent with everything the Com- 
mission had been and was doing. 


Rebuttals Ignored 


So, the fight was on. The Conm- 
mission would meet to decide cases 
and every now and then, not invari- 
ably, Mason would announce that he 
couldn’t go along. “‘What are your 
objections.” “They'll be contained in 
my dissent.” It was Ayres who felt 
that these dissents, which managed to 
capture headlines that Commission 
orders missed, had to be answered. In 
the opinion of almost any Commis 
sion lawyer, the rebuttals, by weight 
of learning, analysis of issues and all 
the other things lawyers prize, had 
the better of it. But only lawyers 
read them. Since they proved that 
a given order was consistent with 
other orders, they couldn’t persuade 
somebody who objected to the whole 
batch. 

Mason didn’t confine himself to 
dissenting. He drew up lengthy plans 
to reorganize FTC and especially 1 
take back from the staff the power 
had slowly, perhaps inadvertently 
acquired year by year. In any agent 
it’s no mean job to restore power 
the top, where it’s more comfortable 
to ask staff experts for advice. Whe 
a commissioner wanted to t lk toé 
lawyer handling some case «» othes 
he usually took the elevator ¢1d wet! 
to his office. Mason got formal. He 
phoned the lawyer to come pstalls 
They judged that Mason was playing 
Grand Seigneur, sometimes d.=pensiné 
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' tor he knew best. 


largess but just now delivering his 
comman:!. Perhaps Mason felt that 
, commissioner crusading to become 
boss oughit, in little things, to act like 
one. Someone who didn’t like service 
mightn’t think of that. 

The reorganization, which Mason 
demande, called for a permanent 
‘stead of a rotating chairmanship. 
“The opportunity for leadership by 
the chairman,” he told a Senate hear- 
‘ag, “depends on his authority.” 
Finally, the President sent to Con- 
sress a layout for FTC. It covered 
most of the things Mason had pro- 
posed, including this opportunity for 
leadership, which, since he had poli- 
cies to press, it’s natural to suppose 
he wanted for himself as well as in 
the abstract. 

Commissioner Ayres used to tell 
reporters that everybody on the Board 
had taken Mason’s appointment to 
the chairmanship for granted; that 
Mason himself made little jokes about 
the new job he’d soon step into. Then 
came the time for the President to 
send a nomination to the Senate. 
Ayres called together the other com- 
missioners. He warned that the ap- 
pointment surely would go by default 
unless they did something. It was 
urgent to phone the Democratic 
National Committee, to explain that 
whatever happens when Republicans 
are in, Democratic presidents nomi- 
nate Democrats. Another story is 
that the whole Commission staff got 
to work, each buttonholing the sena- 
“The President 


suddenly realized that Mason had 


g ) 7 ” ww . 
Potomac Fever,” one staff man said 
} dramatically: That means a yearning 


for personal publicity, which Tru- 


| man is supposed to condemn. 


No Hurt Feelings 


So far as Mason himself is con- 

g cerned, no living witness can claim 
to have seen the slightest hint of dis- 
appointrnent when Mead got the 

p Post. Fur some time after the event, 
Ayres miade speeches praising “The 
New Commission.” With Mead and 
Carson, he invited business paper re- 
Porters t> a luncheon to explain why 
it was .cw and why it was better. 
The s ority consisted of increased 
eficien The files of stale cases 
were b: og cleared out and new ones 


Were hondled faster. But the orders 


that hr-ily were issued by the new 
Comn n carried forward the tra- 
ditions the old one. His field for 
dissent 1 not been narrowed. 
_Maso~’s dissents and speeches may 
— th pression of a crusader who 
appens “> express himself with wit. 
or most crusaders, the worst calam- 
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ity is to win: Stranded on victory, 
they die of boredom. If on a single 
morning every one of Mason’s causes 
suddenly triumphed, he'd bear it 
without pain or even embarrassment. 
If, which is doubtful, with boyish 
enthusiasm he’d put on amateur thea- 
tricals himself, in appropriate Eight- 
eenth Century costume playing Mo- 
zart on a zither, topping off the 
performance, with full mastery of the 
patter, by doing magic. With mu- 
sicians he’d be a musician. He’d cook, 
do chemistry, read more highbrow 
books, alternate walks in the country 
with reading passages from that class- 
ic nature lover, Thoreau. He’d find 
new parts to act and always enjoy 
himself hugely. 


Wrote Kids Book 


Back in 1938, Mason tried his 
hand at a piece of fiction, a child’s 
story, which he dedicated to Jerry, a 
son by his first wife. Being Lowell 
Mason, he didn’t adopt the style com- 
mon to children’s books, which he 
had learned well through reading to 
his own. The usual manner oozes 
simplicity. “Once there was a cot- 
tage by the sea. In it lived a little 
boy named Gregor. Gregor was lame 
and very poor.”. With more respect 
for children, Mason opened: 

“Three hours auto ride north of 
Boston, there stands on the brow of 
a wind swept hill a little cottage. I 
can tell you how close it is to the sea 
by saying that if you were blind and 
could not look at the rolling billows, 
and deaf so that you could not hear 
their crash upon the beach, yet, by 
placing your tongue upon the rude 
boards that wall the outside of the 
hut, you could taste the salt encrusted 
there. For the spray borne upon the 
arms of the gale would often reach 
the top of the hill.” 

It was a sentimental story. A poor 
fisherman could give his lame son no 
Christmas gift but a little toy ship, 
which he had fashioned himself. As 
the child, pretending sleep, waited for 
Santa, he saw his father place the 
model by his bed and, because “‘chil- 
dren are always protecting their par- 
ents from disillusionment,” resolved 
to say nothing. In Boston, a rich, 
spoiled, nasty but tremendously tal- 
ented and successful boy violinist was 
starting after his performance for the 
country. His car broke down and he 
had to stop at the fisherman’s cottage. 
The lame boy feared that he would 
have no Christmas presents and gave 
him his own toy boat, which softened 
the violinist’s heart forever. 

The story is suggestive of Dickens, 
who is one of Mason’s favorites. 


Tis2iof. 


your profits are in 
40,000 fast-food places! 


Quick eating means quicker profits... 
serving twice as many people at a 
counter (instead of half the number 
at tables). That’s why many restau- 
rants are adding fast service. . . and 
a raft of fine new quick service eating 
places are appearing in hotels, along 
highways, in drugstores—everywhere. 
They’re serving everything from a 
sandwich to a full course meal—fast. 
And they're the fastest-growing slice 
of the restaurant business. 


What the market needs 

It takes new layout and operation 
techniques, modern equipment, tons 
of food and supplies...to keep 
40,000 fast food eating places actively 
growing. FOUNTAIN & FAST 
FOOD SERVICE has expanded its 
editorial coverage to help with plan- 
ning, serving, merchandising, buying. 
It has expanded its circulation to 
cover the growing field. And its ad- 
vertising pages, too, are expanding, as 
more makers of equipment and ma- 
terials, suppliers of food and drinks, 
use FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE to sell the most aggressive 
merchants in the restaurant market. 


C —serves the fountain ‘and 
food field exclusively 


—covers all methods ‘el <e 
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INCREASES SALES, 


; PLAN YOUR PROMOTION 
“Tie WITH 


EAGLE 
- BALLOONS 


% 


IMPRINTED BALLOONS IMPRINTED PLAY BALLS © IMPRINTED RUBBER TOYS 


EAGLE RUBBER COMPANY, INC. ASHLAND, 0X10 ——ameees 


CONSISTENT ADVERTISER PRAISES 
SIOUX CITY NEWSPAPERS 


“In my estimation, the Sioux City Journal & Journal-Tribune newspapers afford 

the best means to reach and sell all the people in our retail trade area*,"’ says 

Mr. L. J. Kaplan, president of the Kaplan Wholesale Company, exclusive sup- 
plier of 191 grocers in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Minnesota. 


How else,"" Mr. Kaplan continues, '‘could we tell our sales 
message to nearly 300,000 people, and be sure that these 
300,000 people are potential customers? Yes, the Sioux City 
Journal and Journal-Tribune newspapers have time and time 
again done a good selling job for us." 
miatieesien Mr. Kaplan is well satisfied, because the Sioux City Journal 
and Journal-Tribune is giving him Good Local Coverage and with this Good 
Local Coverage he is getting—Sales Results. 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota.) 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded” people. 


EXCLUSIVE 
Do You Know That... 


200 counties accounted for 95% of 
the value added by manufacture in 
1951 in the apparel industry? 


92 counties accounted for 90% of 
value added in the tobacco products 
industry ? 


UP-TO-DATE Potentials for 19 basic industries in the 1952 
Survey of Buying Power — now on your desks. 


Available ONLY in the 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Dickens’ books, remember, were yl] 
of the miseries of the life around him, 
But, he neither offered his own nor 
championed other peoples’ remedies. 
What he did with a villain was, jp 
one way or another, touch his hear: 
to kindness, Then, at least in one 
household, things were all right, 
Though Mason may never have said 
so, even to himself, he may have ab. 
sorbed Dickens’ way of feelings. Both 
when he was agitating against basing 
points in NRA days and when he 
was trying to limit the victory, he 
was defending individuals he had 
talked to against an alleged social 
good. Compliance to laws, he tried 
to secure by persuading people rather 
than by prosecuting them: He’s con. 
vinced that laws work only when 
people are in the habit of following 
them. He’s a man for the defense, and 
so an irritant to those around him 
who feel that his job is one of pros. 
ecution. 


6 Western Gripes 
About Eastern Folk 


Are you missing the boat in your 
western market? According to a re 
cent survey of western branch man- 
agers by John D. Louth, McKinsey 
& Co., here are some of the gripe 
western sales managers have against 


the home office back East: 
1. Red tape and slow mails. 


2. The West has four North 
South mountain ranges: “You cant 
route salesmen in California the way 

’ bd 9 
you'd route them in Iowa. 


3. East-West price differentials 
“Slightly higher west of Denver” wa 
all right until industry itselt moved 
west of Denver. “The hom offic 
doesn’t seem to appreciate thet we'tt 
got competition too.” 


4. Slow deliveries, losing mat! 
orders. 


5. Top management doesn’: speni 
as much time in the West as * 1¢ mar 
ket deserves. 


6. Inadequate allocation 0° good: 


“They short-change the vestem 
: ’ 
branch on allocation of ‘secon‘s. 


SALES MANAG =MEN! 
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3 Mcjor Benefits You Obtain 


From Systematic Sales Appraisals 


(Continued from page 25) 
accept and act upon his recommenda- 
tion. 

“Tt probably doesn’t sound easy. 
It isn't. Therefore, our aim is not 
to hire a lot of men so as to get a few 
successes from many failures. We 
invest several thousand dollars in 
every new man hired, but the man 
invests even more: his time. There- 
fore, you will find us slow to hire; 
you will be interviewed several times 
by different people. By making it 
hard to get a job with us, we make 
it easier for you to succeed when, and 
if, you are hired.” 

The ‘Short Form Application for 
Position as Sales Representative” in 
itself does not differ much from that 
of other companies. However, it does 
require the applicant to agree he 
understands that permanent employ- 
ment depends on the result of a trial 
period of three months, as well as 
satisfactory references, a favorable 
physical report, etc. 

If the answers in the short form 
are convincing and the applicant is 
determined to get a selling job with 
the company after considering Mr. 
Kingsley’s message, he fills out a 
“Supplementary Application for Posi- 
tion as Sales Representative” which is 
more complete than the “Short 


Form.’ It asks many pertinent ques- 
tions not ordinarily found in an appli- 
cation for a sales job. 

For one thing, the company feels 
that since the men in its Business 
Sales Department handle _ policies 
often involving large sums of money, 


they should efficiently handle their 


_—_. 


own financial affairs. Consequently, 
they are asked such questions as these: 
What sources of income have you 
other than salary? Have you any un- 
paid accounts, or advances from for- 
mer employer or company credit 
union, or social organization? De- 
scribe kind and amount of any other 
debts, including mortgages and insur- 
ance loans. Has your net worth in- 
creased or decreased in the past year? 

That section of the application ends 
with this note: “A frank statement 
must be made in respect of debts. 
Should debts not stated here be dis- 
covered after employment, you would 
be subject to immediate release from 
the company.” 


Basic Questions 


Under “Background and Educa- 
tion” in this supplementary applica- 
tion are, for example, the following: 
To what extent did you work your 
way through college? Approximate 
annual earnings $...... What spe- 
cial courses have you completed since 
leaving school or college? If you had 
money to devote to it, what hobby 
would you like to cultivate? What 
periodical or magazine do you read 
with special interest each week or 
month—something you look forward 
to inform you, interest you, or permit 
you to follow some subject? 

Appraisal questions again: Obvi- 
ously the last group is aimed at find- 
ing out whether the applicant shows 
tendencies to work hard to better 
himself, whether in the process he is 


continuing to study, whether he is 
reading periodicals that will help him 
to improve himself, etc. 

Perhaps the most important ap- 
praisal-type section of all in the 
supplementary application, however, 
is one in which the applicant is asked 
to make a careful appraisal of special 
reasons why he thinks he should be 
hired and what special qualities he 
thinks he offers. 

At the start this section cautions: 
“After careful consideration, state 
briefly in your best manner whether 
you want the job—why, and what 
qualifications you have that would 
appear specifically to fit you for sell- 
ing for us and make it worth-while 
for us to employ you. Do not dash 
off a few generalities. Think out 
your reply. Try to give precise infor- 
mation in answer to the following 
questions : 

1. Do you, after completing this 
application, want the job? 

2. Why? 

3. What special qualifications do 
you think you have to fit you for 
work with us? 

4. What do you think being a good 
salesman requires? 

5. Why do you think you have the 
necessary qualifications? 

6. In what way do you think your 
college education or general experi- 
ence has fitted you for (a) a selling 
career generally; (b) a selling career 
with Liberty Mutual? 

If the applicant is indefinite or 
unenthusiastic about wanting the job, 
even though his qualifications are 
high, that is about the end of con- 
sideration of him, says Mr. Schwartz. 
Furthermore, if an applicant cannot 
write a convincing self-appraisal of 
his special qualifications and why he 
thinks he can fill the job successfully, 


North Wilkesboro/ | WIN STON- SALEM 


NORTH) CAROLINA 


Lexingto 


Reidsville 


Greensbore 
igh Point 


Only ONE Station DOMINATES 

This Rich, Growing 
15-COUNTY MARKET 
With Retail Sales of $580,950,000* 


* Sales Management 1952 Survey of Buying Power 


° 
Asheboro 


ua NBC Affiliate 


WINSTON-SALEM 
AM-FM 


Represented by: 
WEADLEY-REED Co. 


FULL 
INFORMATION 
ON ANY 
ADVERTISEMENT(S) 


appearing in any 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Our business is to read the daily 
papers—for you. 


Ours is a unique service, the 
only one of its kind in the world. 
No job too small or too large 
for us to handle with accuracy 
and promptness. 


Merchandisers have been using ACB Re- 
search Services for 35 years. More than 
1100 firms used one or more of the 14 
services last year. Costs start at $15 a 
month. A typical ACB Service is briefly 
described below. 


* * * 


UNDUPLICATED 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


You tell ACB what product or field you are 
interested in. Then ACB sends you the 
advertisements that have news value for 
when a 
..new 
copy appeals ...new substitutes being 
offered to replace your products... test 
campaigns by competitors . 


new advertiser starts ... new uses. 


.. new selling 
approaches such as premiums and deals. 
This ACB Research Service is called “un- 
duplicated” because you get the same ad- 
vertisement but once no matter in how 
many places it appears. 


Like all ACB service you can 
cover all 1,393 U. S. cities in 
which daily newspapers are pub- 
lished, or, restrict coverage as 
much as you wish. Service can 
be continuous or periodic as de- 
sired. 
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ACB WANTS YOU TO 
HAVE ITS NEW CATALOG 


Last year, ACB spent a lot of time in the 


preparation of a book (or catalog) telling 
about the different ACB services. It’s now 
ready to send you. We ordered enough so 
everybody who wants one can have one. So 
when your boss or your “associate” sees 
your copy and wonders if he could get one, 
the answer is yes. 


The new ACB Catalog has a lot 
of information you'll want and 
can use regardless of whether 
you ever order an ACB Service 
or not. Contains many, many 
case histories of how others have 
made ACB Services contribute 
to business success. Rates are 
quoted on many services. 


In this new ACB Catalog is a directory of 
every U.S. daily newspaper published; and 
valuable tables reprinted from the U. S. 
Census of Retail Trade. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
79 Madison Ave. » Phone: Murray Hill 5-7302 
New York (16). 
538 S. Clark St. + Phone: Wabash 2-6130 
Chicago (5). 
161 Jefferson Ave. . 
Memphis (3). 
51 First Street . Phone: Sutter 1-8911 
San Francisco (5). 


Phone: 37-0595 


he hasn’t the capacity for succeeding 
in it, in the opinion of company 
officials. 

The appraisal of the applicant 
does not stop there, either. [f it js 
favorable, he is interviewed three to 
five times by different sales execy. 
tives, as Mr. Kingsley states in the 
letter. If he falls down on his replies, 
even though he has told his story in 
writing exceptionally well, he is not 
likely to be accepted. Remember? 
His business is largely with execu- 
tives. He must be a fluent, orderly 
talker. 


Inside Training 


Once a man is hired his work js 
continuously appraised throughout a 
preliminary inside-the-office training 
period of four to five weeks and then 
for a field training stretch of 2( 
weeks. For checking his progress and 
the amount and nature of the help he 
is given, a “New Employe History 
Card” is maintained by the manager. 

Mr. Schwartz explains that in 
various key cities — Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and others— 
“hiring and training managers’ pick 
and train the new salesmen. This is 
done to give the men a prescribed 
minimum of help in mastering sales 
tools, learning necessary details about 
policies, premiums, etc., and in sell- 
ing in the field. It has been proven 
again and again, Mr. Schwartz says 
that the young salesman who is given 
plenty of help, particularly the “show 
how” kind, develops much faster than 
the man given limited aid. 

The “New Employe — History 
Card,” outlines the entire procedure 
in training new salesmen. For in 
stance, in his preliminary inside-the- 
office training the. salesman studies 
the department’s sales training pack 
ages. He is appraised as to his abilit 
to study, grasp of a subject, sales 
mindedness. His inside training 1 
preparation for field work is als 
prescribed. 

When the young salesman goes 
into the field, the chain of assistant 
to him continues. The “hiring ané 
training manager” must see that he 
gets at least the minimum of help 
prescribed on the “New ! mployt 
History Card.” This minimum call 
for two full days’ aid during each 0 
the first two weeks, one dxy eat! 
week for the next four, and for th 
final 14 weeks of training, one 44) 
in the field every other wee’: and 4 
conference every week. 

It is the duty of the yourg sales 
man’s manager to see that t ere 84 
record on the form not onl: of th 
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qumbe~ of hours each week that help 
has been given to him but what type 
of help it was—prospecting, expira- 
tions, survey, seeing top man, closing 
giles, ctc. Ihe manager is also re- 
quired to appraise ‘what is his great- 
est weakness, what he is doing to cor- 
rect it, what help are you giving, 
what should you stress on your next 
field aay .e A ag 

Managers are encouraged to sit 
down with the young salesman at the 


end of each week of field training and 
review his work. The salesman’s 
strengths and weaknesses are brought 
out. He is told what appraisals of 
him are recorded on the form. 

These conferences are working out 
well. One important feature is that 
they help to produce accurate ap- 
praisals of the salesmen’s progress. 

The reverse side of the “New Em- 
plove History Card” has the heading 
“Appraisal.” Here. the manager 
writes a specific over-all appraisal of 
the new salesman’s work for the 
entire training period as well as an- 
swers to pertinent questions. The 
manager is advised to be efficient in 
this task for the salesman is entitled 
to review the appraisal. Unless the. 
appraisal indicates that the salesman 
is capable of doing a good selling job 
for the company he is usually dis- 
missed. 


What's Required? 


On the reverse side of the form are 
spaces in which the salesman’s weekly 
record of calls, sales, etc., are entered 
to aid the manager in making the 
appraisal. The questions include: Is 
he working hard? Is he organizing 
his calls and his work? Using work 
plan? Is he making sufficient calls? 
Is he yrasping and studying our busi- 
ness and salesmanship? Are his sales 
satistactory? Other comment. 


Now we come to the last chief 
phase the appraisal plan. The form 
is called “Annual Appraisal” and it 
iS use’ tor appraising all salesmen 
and tor resident managers. It is em- 
Ploye even for appraising sales as- 
sistan’.. technically trained girls who 
help smen fill out and do book 
work intricate insurance policies. 
In the rls’ cases, however, appraisals 
are o; the amount of work they pro- 
me d how efficiently they do it. 
a making the appraisal the 
a ’ completes the “Appraisal 
ad = attached to the form. 
vl — are entered the sales 
a : inds of insurance sold by 
sa nan = a year, or part of a 
tt ase t e appraisal is a special 

sides those are listed the 
totals 


the policies and premiums 
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WIDE 


margin for a 


CLOSE 
shave! 


A smooth, close shave can mean a wide 
margin of leadership for a razor blade when 
it’s properly publicized. 

The Treet blade is an example. Consistently 
advertised in Grit for 12 years, it ranks 
second in sales to GRIT’s 650,000 Small 
Town families and has widened its 
leadership over the third brand until it 
now has a healthy 5.2% advantage. 


Increased Treet sales have carried it to 
a point where it is now the choice of 
15.4% of Grit-reading blade buyers— 
far higher than its national share. 


This is a sucess story typical of many 
products advertised in GRIT. In Small Town 
America, brand loyalty is much greater than in 
the cities. And there are no harassing coupon and 
sampling deals which are costly to you whether 
you meet them or ignore them. 

The fact is that the whole cost of 
developing a loyal market in the Small 
Towns is surprisingly low, as the 
GRIT representative will show you. 
“crit sells for its advertisers 
... it can sell for you.” 


Z P a 
GRIT Famili , 
aan milies buying razor blades* 
amili a ie i ee 
- ilies buying razor —<_ 94.1% 
RIT fi iin sieve 
** City A OT Mie 8 8 8 = oe 78.4% 


gures by permiss; 
Ssion from 1951 Consolidated Consumer A 
er Analysis 
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BICAS (OREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS — 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 
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CUSTOM-PRINTED 
SCRATCH PADS 


500 PADS 
(25,000 sheets) 


$29.50 


1000 PADS 
(50,000 Sheets) 


$49.50 
FOB Memphis 


For distribution 
to your customers 
> is effective advertising at low 
cost. Pads are 444x5¥2, printed in 
blue ink on 16-pound white bond 
paper, 50 sheets to each pad. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed to satisfy; 
delivery in 30 days. Samples avail- 
able—order NOW! 
STANDARD PRINTING 
& SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. Box 1451 307-9 Madison 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Rated firms shipped open account; 
all others cash with order. 


SEND FOR OUR UP-TO-DATE 
1952 EDITION OF THE 


STORY OF BAYONNE 


SEE WHY... 
“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


SalesMAN or Sissy? 


We guarantee that our practical handbook ‘‘the 
salesman’s bible’ will increase sales and improve 
ublic_relations. Table of Contents: Introduction; 
ou, The Salesman; Your Product or Service; The 
Prospect; The Demonstration; Meeting Objections; 
The Close; The Departure. 
Nothing Else Like It 
Price $1 a copy—5S0c ea. 10 or more 


The Almark Publishing Co. 
11306 Idaho Ave., Hollydale, California 


DO YOU NECD WEST COAST REP? 


Established West Coast Sales & Factory 
Representatives have opening for 2 more 
Class A accounts. 


THE WINWARD CO., DEPT. S 


6000 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


for the previous year’s business. Be- 
low this the man is graded on his 
knowledge of the various types of 
insurance in columns _ designated 
Expert, Good, Fair, Limited. 

Attached to the “Annual Ap- 
praisal” form, and to be filled in 
before making the appraisal, are addi- 
tional sections: (1) Strength of 
Character, (2) Mental -Qualities, 
(3) Performance, (4) Leadership 
Qualities, (5) Health. There is also 
another section: Management Fac- 
tors, Applies Only to Managers 
Being Appraised. 


Key Traits 


Indicative of the contents of these 
additional sections, Mental Qualities, 
for instance, are sub-divided as 
Knowledge, Ability to Analyze, Abil- 
ity to Make Decisions, Resourceful- 
ness and Vision, and Emotional Sta- 
bility. ‘These various  sub-sections 
under each main heading appear in 
oblong-shaped boxes running down 
the left edge of the page. Extending 
across the page in each category are 
similar oblong boxes in which are 
stated various degrees of traits having 
to do with the subject named in that 
sub-section. 

For example, under Mental Quali- 
ties, one of the sub-sections is Ability 
to Make Decisions and the boxes ex- 
tending across the page in the same 
line with it say: (1) usually un- 
decided; (2) inclined to be unduly 
influenced by others’ thinking; (3) 
usually correct in solving unusual or 
dificult problems; (4) promptly 
reaches sound and accurate decisions. 

The person making the appraisal 
checks the box having the statement 
applying most accurately to the sales- 
man being appraised. 

After this checking has been com- 
pleted, the appraiser marks on the 
first page of the “Annual Appraisal” 
form whether the salesman’s mental 
qualities, for example, are poor, be- 
low average, average, above average, 
excellent. The same is done, of course, 
in rating his strength of character, 
performance, etc. 

The appraiser then fills in the 
“performance” section of the ap- 
praisal on the first page of the form, 
evaluating the employe as poor, below 
average, average, above average or 
excellent on these questions: 

1. How do you evaluate the em- 
ployes’ production job? 

2. How do you evaluate his over- 
all knowledge of our business? 

3. How do you evaluate his over- 
all results in retention, policyholder 
satisfaction, sales on an “across the 


board”’ basis? 


‘The appraiser then turns to Page 2 
of the “Annual Appraisal” form and 
gives his over-all evaluation: below 
average, average, above averave or 
outstanding and promotable on the 
basis of all the individual factors, 

“There are many benefits to be 
derived by management from making 
a thorough appraisal every year,’ Mr, 
Schwartz points out. “A thorough 
appraisal and the final ‘Over-al!’ rat. 
ing of below average to outstanding 
and promotable must be based on all 
the major factors that form a part of 
the man’s job such as his sales, his 
service to policyholders, knowledge 
of our business, strength of character, 
mental qualities, performance, lead- 
ership and health. 

“The appraisal requires the man- 
ager to think of all aspects of each 
man and his results. This benefits 
management. However, it is the in- 
terpretation of the appraisal that 
benefits the man as well as manage- 
ment.” 

The last part of the appraisal is 
the interpretation or the Plan of Ac- 
tion part, which includes the follow- 
ing questions: 

“List two or more of the man’s 
outstanding abilities or qualifications. 

“Two abilities or qualifications in 
which he needs development with re- 
spect to his (1) present position, (2) 
future development. 

“What position does the employe 
aspire to in the company? 

“Is the man more suited to the 
work of another department? 

“Is the employe willing to work 
elsewhere ? 

“In a few words summarize your 
appraisal of this man. Include in 
your appraisal his likely future with 
the company. 

“Note to above: A frank discus- 
sion with the man being appraised of 
his strengths and weaknesses can 
bring about better performance and 
a better career if the discussion is in 
the spirit of helpfulness.” 


Hired too Young 


These appraisals, says Mr. 
Schwartz, often lead to unusu:! re 
sults. For example, one man who was 
appraised a year ago seemed to lack 
about everything a successful sales 
man should have. But the app-aisal 
also revealed that some manage~ had 
hired a man too young for suc! sell- 
ing, a mere youth of 21.-He was ziven 
every possible help. He came long 
fast. Recently he sold the firs. two 
policies of a new type of insurance 
offered by the company. The main 
thing he had needed was a littl: time 
to grow up. 


SALES MANAGEWENT 


Occasionally the appraisals tell a 
sreat deal about the manager who 
makes them, especially when he does 
not do the work with the necessary 
critical attitude. For instance, Mr. 
Schwartz cites the case of one man- 
ager with a number of men under, 
him, who turned in optimistic ap- 
praisals of all of them. In fact, hardly 
an average rating could be found in 
any sub-section of any of the apprais- 
als. 

Surely, every man in that branch 
could not be a super-salesman. A 
check-up was made. The manager 


was found to be the type of man who 
saw all his salesmen through rose- 
colored glasses. He couldn’t let any 
of them down. The situation was dis- 
cussed with this manager. Today his 
appraisals are more realistic and more 
helpful to the company, the manager 
and the salesmen. 

A number of salesmen who were 
found unadapted to the work through 
the salesmen’s appraisal plan have 
been recommended by their managers 
for employment in other departments 
of the company. In most instances 
they have made good. 


Now J.R. Watkins Fortifies 
Dealers with National Ads 


After 84 years, the man who sells 
door-to-door for the J. R. Watkins 
Co., Winona, Minn., is going to get 
the support of full-color national ad- 
vertising. 

The company, which produces and 
retails food products, cosmetics, ex- 
tracts and various medicines, decided 
on the campaign in an effort to pave 
the way to doors throughout the 
world for its 15,000 independent 
merchants. 

And, the company believes, romanc- 

ing the life of a dealer will enable it 
to employ more salesmen of the cali- 
ber it desires. 
Advertisements are to appear dur- 
ing the following year in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, McCall’s and 
Look. Supporting space will be pur- 
chased monthly in leading farm pa- 
pers. 

A merchandising campaign has 
been launched to coincide with the 
advertising, which is the first in the 
history of the company. 

_L. W. Goldberg, Watkins adver- 
ising manager for more than 20 
years, said the company for some 
time had been exploring ways in 
which it could furnish greater sup- 
dealers in the field. 
‘Welcome Your Watkins Man” 


is the theme developed by the Minne- 
apolis ‘ice of Erwin-Wasey & Co. 

First objective is, of course, to 
make the reception even more favor- 
able fo the Watkins dealer, who has 
a door-:o-door job to do,” Goldberg 
says. 

“Second, we hope to bring out the 
mportaice of the dealer in the busi- 


of his community. 


) ‘i 1, we expect that more men, 
ve 


lified, will be attracted to 
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apply for Watkins dealerships.” 

Many of the 15,000 Watkins deal- 
ers make as many as 40 calls a day, 
the company says. With the dealers 
carrying reprints of the advertising, 
the company feels it is guaranteeing 
itself wide circulation. 

The company which once depended 
on wagons to get its salesmen into 
rural areas, has a converted DC3 to 
aid in the merchandising campaign. 

In airplane trips of about 10 days 
each, C. C. Currier, sales manager, 
is presenting the campaign to more 
than 300 Watkins distributors, 35 
district sales managers and 10 branch 
managers. 

Nineteen meetings were scheduled, 
covering the United States, Canada. 

D. B. Robinson, Watkins vice- 
president, said the intention is to make 
the Watkins man even more of a 
familiar figure than he was back in 
the 1880’s, when he pushed steadily 
from farm to farm and homestead to 
homestead. 

“He then was little more than a 
man with a basket, or at best a horse 
and buggy traveler,” Robinson said. 
“But he was welcomed everywhere he 
went. The early Watkins man was a 
carrier of news. More than that, he 
was a shopping center in himself, 
bringing a store to the doors of the 
customers he served.” 

Door-to-door methods were re- 
tained as the number of dealers in- 
creased, and the business grew steadi- 
ly to its present position as the largest 
of its kind in the world. 

In addition to blanketing the 


United States and Canada, the com- 


pany has established divisions in 


Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 


The Conrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


WILLA 
MONROE 
One of 
WDIA’s 
many famous 
personalities 


Wilson and Company 
Another Big Name 
With WDIA, Memphis 


Yes, Wilson and Company, one of the country’s biggest 
meat packers, uses WDIA to sell Ideal Dog Food 
and MOR to the huge Negro segment of the Memphis 
trade area. It‘s just further proof of WDIA's com- 
plete dominance in selling the 439,266 Negroes in 
WDIA BMB counties, Many other national adver- 
tisers like Lucky Strike, Tide, Stag Beer, Carnation 
Milk and Maxwell House Coffee are doing a big sell- 
ing job with WDIA. How about your product? Get 
the full facts today. 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: Feb.-March ’52 


TIME Sets WOIAB cC oD €E F G 


MF 8AM-GPM 13.4 22.1 22.9 18.4 12.3 7.7 7.0 6.0 


MEMPHIS WODIA TENN. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 
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He-Man—and Woman—Market 
Gets Haler and Heartier 


What kind of a fellow is it who'll 
get out of bed at 3:30 A.M., take a 
shotgun and a half-dozen decoys and 
wade out into a duck blind and sit 
there until 7:30? And what about his 
wife, who gets up at the same hour, 
jams three soft-tipped shells into a 
30-30 Winchester and climbs the 
north ridge of Mt. Baldy to look for 
a two-point buck? 

Mr. and Mrs. Outdoor Enthusiast 
—what do they buy? Are they multi- 
plying? What set of common charac- 
teristics do they have to shed light on 
buying power, buying habit? 

Says the Department of Com- 
merce: Fishing and hunting is a 
six-billion dollar industry represent- 
ing an annual expenditure 50% 
greater than yearly retail sales of all 
the nation’s drug stores, 136% 
greater than America spends for 
household appliances, radios and TV 
sets. Moreover, the market is ex- 
panding by leaps. 


Two indexes of the rapid growth 
are the number of hunting and fish- 
ing licenses purchased annually, and 
the circulation-readership figures of 
three “outdoor” magazines—Field & 
Stream, Outdoor Life, Sports A field. 
The figures: 

Number of hunting and fishing li- 
censes sold has more than doubled 
since 1939, Thirteen years ago 13,- 
740,000 sportsmen legally carried rods 
and guns; a year ago 28,998,751 men 
and women bought licenses. ‘This 
figure doesn’t account for children, 
vets, pensioners, farmers and stream 
owners who, for the most part, re- 
quire no licenses. In 1945 there were 
8 million hunting licenses issued and 
11 million fishing tags; now the fig- 
ures are 12% million and 15% mil- 
lion, respectively. Put percentage- 
wise, in the past seven years fishing 
licenses have upped 85%, and hunt- 
ing licenses, 54%. And last year 
$73,395,076 was spent in tag fees. 


THESE TWO . .. and 30 million others, represent a $6 billion market. They're going to 
spend more; hunting and fishing license sales have increased 85% in seven years. 
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These big three of the outdoor 
publication field, mentioned above, 
had a combined circulation of 1,105, 
000 in 1945; last December the cir. 
culation was 2,415,000. Quick calcy. 
lation: 118% increase in circulation 
since war’s end. Further, the “out- 
door” field is the only major pub. 
lishing venture (except picture maga. 
zines) which has more than dov- 
bled its circulation since the end of 
WWII. 

In 1945 the advertising revenue 
for these three magazines was almost 
$3,000,000; last year the total missed 
$5,000,000 by only a_ pocketful of 
change. 

For men only? The three publi- 
cations each guarantee approximately 
4.5 readers per copy—and 1 of every 
4 of these readers is a woman. She 
doesn’t buy the magazine, but she 
reads it when her husband, brother, 
dad or uncle leaves it on the liy- 
ing room table. 

Says Rodman Tilt, eastern man- 
ager, Sports Afield: ‘The rod and 
gunner and his wife “go places, do 
things, build and buy—and editorial 
copy suggests that he do so, and the 
advertising copy should.” Our Gov- 
ernment, he says, indirectly backs the 
sport advertising dollar by its pro- 
gram of wildlife restoration and 
stream stocking. A fact? Three years 
ago the government’s wildlife  res- 
toration bill came to $50,000,000; 
there are more deer in the country 
now than there were when C. Co 
lumbus discovered it. 

The outdoor magazine reader’ 
annual income is about $6,500; 20% 
of subscribers pay income taxes on 
a $10,000-and-up figure. About 20% 
are college grads, and 45% finished 
high school. Most of them are in the 
26-35 age bracket, and three-quarters 
are married, own their homes. Their 
hobbies are, in order of preference, 
home workshop (50%), gardening, 
photography, golf, bowling, tennis, 
fly tying, target shooting, gunsmith- 
ing. Most subscribers live in small 
towns and 40% travel out of state 
to get their fish and game. 

According to Outdoor Life, 73.2% 
of its readers use alcoholic beverages, 
and 94% ask for specific brands in 
retail stores. Also, every ‘ourth 
reader owns a TV set, 949% own 
autos and most of them bought their 
cars new. And nearly every ownel 
drives to his‘ hunting camp and 
fishin’ hole. 

To manufacturers of gac-about 
airplanes, Field & Stream oficrs a 
encouraging note: 30% of its readers 
would like to own airplanes, and 
1.6% of them intend to buy one 
within a year. In fact, .9% nov own 
airplanes. 
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oF —e Na ‘sl Sells Amazo Instant Dessert 
wh Pe wee with SPOT MOVIE ADS in Theatres 


es on 
20% 


ished . - 
¥ Today, more and more advertisers are using SPOT 


arters [i MOVIE ADS in theatres. It’s the one medium that com- 
Ther & “fe , bines sight, sound, action and COLOR—plus giant size 


rence, |g a: —for powerful, hard-selling product demonstration. 
ning, 


ennis, i oa: ——_ - In the scenes shown, American Maize-Products Com- 

mith: a pany demonstrates with SPOT MOVIES the ease and 

small § 7 @ speed of preparing Amazo Instant Dessert. According 
to American Maize-Products Company, these films are 
doing an outstanding job selling consumer-family 
theatre audiences in selected markets. 


We’ve had over 30 years’ experience planning, produc- 
ing and placing SPOT MOVIE ADVERTISING for 
leading advertisers in a wide variety of fields. Call or 
and i eg write our nearest office for complete information. 


ywner 


about 

rs an 

. MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 
¢ 

in NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 

CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 

NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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Most fishing enthusiasts prefer 
lakes to streams, streams to sa!t 
water. They plug cast, fly cast and 
fresh-water troll—in that order of 
popularity. More than half of out- 
door magazine readers drive 1,000 to 
5,000 miles per year on fishing trips, 
half of them take the trip every year. 
Like hunters, says F&S, better than 
50% of: the anglers buy their auto 
accessories, including oil, gasoline, 
spark plugs and tires, by brand name. 

Fishing license purchases by state 
indicate that Massachusetts is the 
most popular (1,089,864), with Wis- 
consin a close second, followed by 
California, Minnesota, Ohio. 

The hunters took 1,037,633 li- 
censes in Michigan last year. Next 
most popular: Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois. Individually, 
hunters spend about $300 each year 
on hunting, and about $150 of that 
goes for transportation, guides, ac- 
commodations. Firearms expenditures 
take a $65 chunk, says Outdoor Life, 
and ammunition and clothing are the 
other chief outlays. 

In the June, 1951 issue of Sports 
A field, Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 
writes: “Actually, there must be 
more than 33,000,000 individuals 
who hunt and fish in these United 
States. But if we reckon that 23,- 
000,000 of these are the principal 
purchasers of goods and services . 
the total expenditure of those hunt- 
ing and fishing last year (1950) in 
these United States would stand at 
$9,200,000,000.” 

This figure, points out Writer 
Carhart, puts the hunting-fishing 
business nearly 50% ahead of the 
total business of all gasoline filling 
stations, three times above the amount 
paid to dealers in farm equipment. 
His figures were digested from De- 
partment of Commerce records, stud- 
ies by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Wildlife Management 
Institute and a questionnaire sent to 
2,000 sportsmen asking what hunting 
and fishing cost them over a year’s 
time. 

What are the goods and services 
the outdoorsman buys, needs, would 
like to have? The very nature of 
his outdoor hobby demands that he 
spend money for special equipment, 
automobiles and accessories, sport 
togs, and an array of gadgets and 
merchandise he feels is necessary to 
expedite the chase—which includes 
everything from adhesive tape and 
station wagons to elephant guns and 
wind-proof lighters. 

Of special significance to the adver- 
tiser is the fact that the rapid swell 
since WWII of the sport crowd can 
be charged, in part, to more leisure 
time, because of shorter work-weeks, 
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higher pay, rapid transportation. 
They have more time to hunt and 
fish, and more money to spend in the 
process. Veterans whose service ex- 
perience stimulated their interest and 
knowledge of guns and ammunition 
undoubtedly account for some step- 
up in gunning. 

Dreamers, these outdoorsmen? 
Maybe. They anticipate a great deal 
—that’s half the fun. They look for- 
ward to next month’s outing and 
Saturday’s skeet meet, and they read 
outdoor magazines to sharpen that 
anticipation. If Writer Carhart is 
right, they’re ready to spend another 
9 billion dollars to “go places, do 
things, buy.” 


When Can You Make 
The Most of TV? 


Commercial television had hardly 
been born before its growth was 
rudely arrested. In late 1948, after 
only 109 statiors in 65 markets had 
been authorized, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission “froze’’ sta- 
tion permits. 

Finally, last April 14, after three 
and one-half years, the FCC ended 
the freeze. In the process FCC: 


1. Assigned 70 UHF channels in 
addition to the until-now 12 VHF 
channels. (U means ultra and V 
very high frequency. ) 


2. Issued a new table of frequency 
assignments permitting a total of 
2,053 stations in the U.S.A. and its 
territories. This is five times the total 
400 channels in 140 metropolitan 
areas that could have been built under 
the former VHF assignment table. 

Frozen TV still did pretty well. 
Reaching all cities except Denver in 
the 400,000-and-more population 
group, and a lot of other larger and 
smaller markets in 33 states and the 
District of Columbia, it sold 18 mil- 
lion receivers, or enough to reach 
directly 40% of the nation’s families. 

Despite limited facilities and cover- 
age, advertisers already are spending 
more money for both time and talent 
on network TV than on the 1,000 
stations available on the four coast- 
to-coast radio networks. 

Commercial radio required three 
decades to establish its present 2,400 
“standard” or AM and 634 FM sta- 
tions. And the cost of building a TV 
station is three or four times as much 
as getting a medium-power AM sta- 
tion on the air. 

The unfreezing order, however, 
has turned mid-1952 into an open 
season for predictions. 

For instance, Dr. W. R. G. Baker, 


vice-president of General Electric 


Co., estimates that by 1960, 5: mil. 
lion TV sets will be operating. This 
would be five million more than the 
number of homes then expected to 
have electricity. From seven to 10 
million homes would have two sets, 

The number of families who own 
receivers will depend largely on the 
number, position and power of the 
stations that are built to reach them 
—and on the ability of the advertisers 
to support them. 

Except for markets which will 
have only UHF service, station ap. 
plicants thus far predominantly re- 
quest VHF channels. These channels 
are known and proved. Also UHF 
stations will require more power, and 
therefore more cost, to get VHF 
coverage. 

TV set manufacturers will provide 
both “extra buttons” (adaptors) on 
present VHF receivers, at cost of less 
than $50, and will make exclusive 
UHF for areas where only these 
frequencies are available. Prices of 
exclusive UHF sets are expected to 
be comparable to VHF. 

In markets such as New York and 
Los Angeles which already have 
seven VHF stations each, it is thought 
unlikely that many families will want 
receivers with UHF adaptors to get 
the new stations. 

For detailed data on VHF and 
UHF frequencies assigned to all 
markets and on the groups in which 
these markets fall—determined large- 
ly by the extent to which they now 
get TV—the FCC’s 486-page un- 
freezing order may help. (Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.) Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association, 777 14th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, has data 
on the probable number of stations 
that will be built in different size 
markets in the next year. Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 2 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J., has prepared 4 
“Summary Meaning of FCC Process 
ing Priorities.” ; 

Some priorities have been “set. 
But these mean mainly that the FCC 
has agreed to listen first to station 
applicants from markets in_ these 
groups. Where several applicants 
seek the same channel in the same 
market the hearings may be pro 
tracted. Faster action is expected for 
those markets where the number 0 
qualified applicants matches the num 
ber of channels available. 

The first definite beneficiaries 
the unfreeze, starting July | (4 
in the priority list) will be 3!) exist 
ing VHF stations in 25 markets 
which are shifting to new channels 
and in the process getting increases 9 
transmitting power. These extend 
their radii up to 10 miles. 

Three of the stations involved at 
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ihe most active, most responsive, most imitated people in every community! 


HOLIDAY — means pleasure and pleasure means business! 


in Cincinnati, two each in Cleveland, 
Dayton and Louisville, and one each 
in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Providence, Atlanta, Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth-Newport News, Birmingham, 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady, Rochester, 
Memphis, Syracuse, Grand Rapids, 
Wilmington, New Haven, Johns- 
town, Pa., Davenport-Moline-Rock 
Island, Lancaster, Pa., Huntington, 
W. Va.-Ashland, Ky., Bloomington, 
Ind., and Ames, Iowa. 

The next group in priority, 4-2, 
are the nearly 1,100 communities 
which now have no TV station oper- 
ating within 40 miles. The largest of 
these are Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Springfield- 
Holyoke, Youngstown, Wichita, 
Flint, Spokane, Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, Duluth-Superior, Sacramen- 
to, Fort Wayne, Austin, Chattanoo- 
ga, El Paso, Mobile, Evansville, 
Shreveport, Baton Rouge, Scranton. 

FCC then will consider—B-1— 
applications for new stations in cities 
less than 40 miles from an existing 
station, to which on/y UHF channels 
are being assigned. The largest among 
the 140 markets on this list are 
Bridgeport, Canton, Fall River, 
Reading, New Bedford, Allentown, 
Waterbury, Harrisburg, New Britain. 

B-2 in priority are bids for cities 
in which one or more stations are 
now operating; and where all VHF 
channels (except educational) have 
been authorized, and only UHF are 
available. Individual priority of cities 
on this list starts with such larger 
now-one-station markets as Albany- 


Schenectady-Troy, Grand Rapids, 
New Haven, Utica-Rome, Erie and 
Wilmington. But among the 30 on 
the list are multiple-station markets 
—including Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York and Los Angeles. 

The eight markets in B-3 have no 
operating station and are located not 
more than 40 miles from another city 
with only one operating station. 
These are Des Moines, Hartford, 
Tacoma, San Jose, Winston-Salem, 
Altoona, Petersburg, Va., Mesa, Ariz. 

Group B-4 covers cities with only 
one operating station, which are 40 
or more miles from any other sta- 
tion. Fourteen of the 24 markets on 
this list have populations of more 
than 300,000: St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, Milwaukee, 
Houston, New Orleans, Seattle, Kan- 
sas City, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News, 
San Diego, Rochester, and Toledo. 

Applications from cities less than 
40 miles from two or more operating 
stations will then be considered under 
Group B-5. FCC’s listing of these 
10, in order, is Ogden and Provo, 
Utah, Fort Worth, Providence, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Boston, San 
Antonio, Omaha, Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. 

Markets which are being assigned 
six or more channels—including both 
VHF and UHF—are led by Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San Francisco- 
Oakland, with 10 each. The others 
—and each city in the entire group 


has one educational channel — are 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, El Paso, Fairbanks. 
Alaska, Hilo and Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, New York City, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio, San Diego, Se- 
attle and Washington. 

The New York and Los Angeles 
markets—today the “most thoroughly 
covered” TV areas, with seven sta- 
tions each—will continue priinarily 
VHF. On the other hand, more than 
half of all channels available for Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Balti- 
more, Cleveland and other major 
markets must be UHF. 

In a “realistic schedule” of prob- 
able issuance of TV construction per- 
mits, Radio-Television Manufactur- 
ers Association expects 27 markets un- 
der 50,000 population which now 
have no direct TV facilities to get 
VHF and 35 to get UHF in the next 
half year. In “no-TV” cities over 
50,000, 17. would get VHF and 13 
UHF in the next half year.- Among 
cities now served by their own TV 
stations, only three would get new 
stations before 1953. 

In the next 12 months, starting 
July 1, construction permits would 
be issued for a total of 75 new VHF 
and 75 UHF stations. 

The only sure prediction about 
television is that it’s going to grow! 
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1939 level. Shipments since February have slackened somewhat. This 
is in part due to steel and oil ‘strikes. Inventories, however, hav 


Manufacturers’ sales in May amounted to $22.0 billion (season- 
ally adjusted), but in terms of 1939 wholesale prices for manufac- 
tured goods, this would represent $10.1 billion, about double the remained relatively stable during this period. 
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IN DETROIT... 


~| Business Means THE NEWS! 


Picking the Number One newspaper in the Detroit 
d market is simply a matter of checking media records. 
Whether you compare total linage, or take the break-down 
of individual classifications, THE NEWS is first in practi- 
cally everything. The reason is obvious. 


THE NEWS packs 96% of its sales-punching power into 
the 6-county trading area. Here, more than 1,450,000 
workers, who earn the highest family income of 
America’s major markets, account for 51% of Michi- 
gan’s total retail sales. 
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—a In Michigan, Detroit does the business. In Detroit, busi- 
/ fess means THE NEWS. 


Pesnipy Ayoucs 


Among Detroit’s three newspapers 


THE DETROIT NEWS is— 

FIRST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

FIRST IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN GROCERY ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN DEP’T STORE ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


‘he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


467,06: 
; highest weekday circulation 
in Detroit ‘ews' history. 
577,82 
highest Su~ 4 i i 
in Detro mes «mg 
A.B.C, fizcres for 6-month 
This Period encing March 31, 1952 
have 
Eastern Of: +s: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH 
ENT JUNE 15, 1982 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


~ Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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14th iN EFFECTIVE 
BUYING INCOME PER CAPITA 


among Sales Management's 162 
Metropolitan County Areas 


lf your TV schedule covers the first 100 
markets according to Effective Buying 
Income per Capita, then the Quad- 
Cities market is among the leaders 
on your list. Over 234,000 Quad- 
Citians have the income to satisfy 
their tastes to a luxurious degree. And 
WHEF.TV is the only TV station in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. On ABC, 
Columbia and Dumont networks. 


Les Johnson—V.P. and Gen. Mar. 


W HEF :: 

FRM 

TV 

TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 


SALES ENGINEER 
WANTED 

Not over 35. Graduate of technical 
school and five years’ business exper- 
ience. To take charge of the Light 
Steel Structural Division of an old 
established and successful company 
in the sheet steel fabrication busi- 
ness. Office location Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Distribution in the entire U. S. 
Good chance for advancement for 
man with imagination and ability. 
State education, employment history, 
experience and salary. Replies confi- 
dential. Box 2868, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT 


SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


A young aggressive manufacturer of 
grocery specialties offers an unusual op- 
portunity for a top-notch sales promotion 
and merchandising man. He would work 
out of the main office, directing sales 
promotions and merchandising for the 
entire country. Must have extensive experi- 
ence among grocery wholesalers, super 
markets, and chain stores. This is a new 
position with unusual opporiunies to grow 
with a growing concern. Must be free 
to travel and move to a southern location. 
No replies considered without full details 
of experience, age, education, and salary 
requirements. All replies confidential. 
Box 2867. 


NEED SALES TO SO. CALIF 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY? 
Executive salesman with proven record 
selling specialized photographic equipment 
to So. Calif. Aircraft Industry available to 
represent Eastern Mfg. on commission 
basis. Substantial earnings record last 12 
months. College grad., age 42, married. 

Box 2869 
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A BILL 


protect purchasers of household appliances by requiring that 


such appliances, when shipped im interstate commerce, be 


accompanied by instruction booklets containing adequate in- 


formation as to the operation, care, and repair thereof, and 


for other purposes. 


Be i? CAM ted hy the Si peette and House af Representa- 


of the United States of 


nerica tn Congress assembled, 


That this Act may be cited as the “Household Apphance 


Declares Congressman Horan. . 


Because there were no instructions! 


A Congressman Is Annoyed 


Even a Congressman can get just 
as baffled and frustrated as the next 
man when it comes to fixing the 
family’s washer, ironer, dryer, and 
vacuum sweeper. But when a Con- 
gressman gets fed up with poor main- 
tenance manuals—or none at all—he 
can introduce a bill to force errant 
manufacturers to mend their ways. 

Representative Walt Horan (Rep., 
Wash.) returned for this session of 
Congress to his home at 2729 Daniel 
Road, Chevy Chase, Md., and found 
that nothing—but nothing—of his 
electric apparatus worked. Now 53- 
year-old Walt Horan is a man who 
likes to fix things around the house. 

He ripped up the dryer (brand 
name mercifully unidentified) and 
finally located the fuse box in the 
most unlikely place. By the time he 
was through spotting and fixing the 
trouble on a host of appliances he 
was a man fit to be tied. He could 
find a kind word only for the freezer 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. It had 


come with a dandy instruction book. 

It was a pleasure for the Congress 
man to draft H. R. 6219, the 
“Household Appliance Instruction 
Booklet Act,” requiring manufac 
turers of home electrical appliance 
to package with or attach to thei 
wares instruction booklets that wil 
tell purchasers how to make minor 
repairs in the event of failure of the 
contrivance. 

Said Congressman Horan: “Dur & 
ing the quarter of a century or sol 
been maintaining a home, I’ve had 0 
call service men countless times t 
make trivial repairs that any hig} 
school boy could make if he ha 
merely a simple instruction ooklet 

Now the Congressman is know! 
on Capitol Hill as Mr. Fixit. Hes 
getting lots of moral support from 
people with similar “beefs.” : 

Mind you, Congressman Horan 5 
not pressing H. R. 6219. He’s jus 
emphatically suggesting that mant'| 
facturers get “hep.” 
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“The Seaatth Fad 


When the FCC let down the bars 
on new television-outlets, the question 
in many a community was: “TV or 
not TV,” as Shakespeare almost 
said. 


“Some steels need sensitive han- 
dling, too,” reads a headline on a 
Crucible Steel ad. Washington pa- 
pers please copy. 


Tin-pAn ALLEY: Where tune is 
busting out all over. 


In the thick of trafic, Cadillacs 
and station-wagons rush in where 
Fords fear to tread. 


Helen Yerkes says: ‘“There’s many 
a failure who'd quickly advance, if 
someone would give him a kick in the 
cant’s.” 


1 was giving Rep. Dwight Rogers 
(D., Fla.) credit for a nice sense-of- 
humor when I found the gag in 
Reader's Digest credited to Handy 
News: “If Patrick Henry thought 
taxation without representation was 
bad, he should see it with representa- 
tion!” 


Jack Paar version of a current jig: 
“When your sweetheart writes a let- 
ter to your wife.” 


Cigarette advertisers have been 
pawing the air to find competitive 
arguments, so it is no surprise in this 
corner to find at least two of them 
latching onto chlorophyll. 


CapPITALIst: One who believes a 
profit is not without honor. 


An old-timer is one who remembers 
when Amos ’n’ Andy were on a Chi- 
cago station as Sam ’n’ Henry. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


It turns out it wasn’t a bluff, 

When Harry said he'd had enough. 
It could also be true 
That the country had, too! 

Nor is that remark meant to be tough. 


When Kefauver’s political stock 
goes up and down, it’s a sort of 
Tennessee-saw. 


Noting the dead-pan expression on 
the Dog Star, astronomers named it 
“Sirius.” 


Copywriters At Work Dep't: 
“Through every waking hour of your 
cruise runs the gaiety and music and 
friendliness of Hawaii.” They does? 


When a motherly old lady paid 
Martin Kane, Private Eye, a fulsome 
compliment, he said: “Aw, you’re 
only saying that because it’s true!” 


Don’t suppose we would have had 
alligators if Noah hadn’t taken an 
alligator pair aboard. 


The hyphen-haters: “‘Long distance 
calls.” And again: ‘Introducing the 
youngest telephone share owner.” 


” 


“The gift without the ‘if’,” says 
Ronson Lighter. Circa 1944, I said 
that Walnut Tobacco “Takes the ‘if’ 


out of ‘gift’.” Ho, hum! 


“Back of your independence stands 
The Penn Mutual,” says a headline. 
It so happens the Penn Mutual build- 
ing is back of Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall. 


When cold weather was still with 
us, Dick Dickson observed that too 
many drivers carry their anti-freeze 
under their belts. 


Incidentally, Tessie O’ Pag 
she could never make head n@w 
that safety-slogan: “If yo} 
if you drinks 


don’t drive; 
drink.” 


7 
A stirrup-cup for that ra: 


at the cocktail-party wouid 
for the rodent.” 


e a 


The national conventioi® “ 


audience in July will be 14% 
homes, as compared with 49% 
1948, according to Pathfindey 


That new power steering ffi 37 


mobiles gives me goose-pim 
my book, a steering-wheel cafa. 
firm grip with both hands aa. 
of this one-finger business. | 
| 
og 
A small boy on Art Linlagy 
radio show was asked if he kt 
jokes. He said a boy rode aro 
block on his bike and call 
“Look, Mom, no hands!” Th 
time around, he called: “Look 
no feet!” The third time aro 
said: ‘Look, Mom, no teeth!) 


They tell me there are a 
million home freezers in use. 
cluding a couple of landlords 


An announcer for a ré 
tablet talked about a fellow ‘ 
up dead the next morning.’ 
neat trick. 


My doctor tells me that T 
at 85 has a blood-pressure 
over-70 ... a nice argument § 
ancient admonition to ““Take § 
bath at least once a day.” 


While in the medical dep: 
I recommend dramamine for} 
ness. I have seen it work on 
who can hardly ride a mie 
round without tossing their (iM 


i 


“The history of liberty is f 
tory of limitation of gover} 
power, not the increase offf 


Woodrow Wilson. 


In a bar-room quartette, th 
is on the quart. 
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There’s good reason why so many of the nation’s top 
brands are packaged by Milprint — for Milprint 
packages have the “‘pick-me-up” look that attracts 
and sells customers, keeps merchandise moving 

to consumers. And only Milprint offers the wide 
variety of materials and printing processes that 
mean the right packages for cll your package needs. 
If you want the extra sales volume that im- 

proved packaging can bring, then call on Milprint — 
for the most complete facilities in the industry, 
backed by over 50 years of packaging experience. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


tLiTtTH OGRAPH YY & PRINTING 


General Offices: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


printed cellophane, pliofilm, polyethylene, acetate, glassine, foils, 


folding cartons, bags, lithographed displays, printed promotional material 
| by Milprint 


Said a deb named Diana 
who rode to the hounds: 
“| have found in the hunt 
it's the wolf that abounds. 
Let us airFREIGHT a fox 
for the Tally-Ho rush — 
So if | meet a wolf, 


I can give him the brush!” 


ror yr? 


Be Foxy on Figures >“ 


Go hunting today for the real costs 

of your shipping. Match them with 

Delta airFREIGHT. You'll find a 4 
saving via air of both dollars and wot asst, me oo 
days in many cases. Basic rates are GOR Sp our noen ane nt CHS 0 
low; you also save by eliminating 
heavy packing crates. And you get 
a bonus of overnight coverage of 
the South via Delta. 


Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 


Write for aa booklet Chicago-Atlanta *e¢e - $6.55 
on flying freight sav- —— ° pas ° 

inns adveen: Ale Cincinnati-Miami . . . . 10.40 
FREIGHT Department, Dallas-New Orleans .. 4.59 
Delta Air Lines, At- . N 
lanta, Ga. Birmingham-Dallas... 5.56 


a 


7 S p One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
\ ; standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


Servin 
of th 
consu 


OUTDOOR ... for dealer enthusiasm 


CANE SUCAR 


&5 
GRANULATED 


3 


Outdoor Adv. 


“Every family uses sugar, so in reminding housewives to buy Jack Frost 
we must use a medium everyone sees. This year we are using Outdoor 
Advertising for the first time, and our brokers and wholesalers are out- 


spokenly enthusiastic.’ 


Wh. O. STARTON 
Vice Pre sident—! 
THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


le 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS «+ CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION } 


e-fifth WALKER & COMPANY + UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION +* WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. 
ine ROCHESTER POSTER ADV. CO., INC. * RICHMOND POSTER ADV. CO. « E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. 
ation s PORTER POSTER SERVICE « SLAYTON & COMPANY + THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. + BORK POSTER SERVICE 


SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. « BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. «+ C. E. STEVENS CO. 
CONSOLVO ADVERTISING CORP. © LEHIGH ADVERTISING CO. * MARYLAND ADVERTISING CO. 
AMERICAN ADV. CO. « STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 « 
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‘ There are GREENER PASTURES in the wheat state... . 
for your product! 


KANSAS FOURTH 
IN CATTLE! 


Number* Value* 
1. Texas 8,940 $ 1,314,180 
aids 2a we Kansas Is a Billion Dollar Market 
4. Kansas 4,341 742,311 ; 
5. Wisconsin 3,916 908,512 They grow a lot of wheat in Kansas—always the 
6. Missouri 3,658 643,808 No. 1 state—but that isn’t all! Kansas agriculture is 
7. ees 3,550 685,150 diversified—corn, cattle, produce and many other 
if snes pk things go to market, too. In fact, only three other 
10. Oklahoma —-3,065 481,205 states in the country raise more cattle. As of 
— January 1, 1952, Kansas cattle were worth the stag- 
TOTAL § 44,255 = $ 7,997,534 gering total of $742,311,000! Today, Kansas is one of 


U.S. Total 88,062 $15,733,051 : . sa 
att catia fee al Banas the biggest, most stable farm markets in the country 


Confidence in KANSAS FARMER editing builds confidence in 
its advertising! 


Farmers all over the state know editors Mike Wilson and Dick Mann — and 
know they are authorities in their fields. Farmers know they can rely on their 
judgment. That’s why an article in Kansas Farmer carries extra punch—and gets 
action. Naturally your advertisement wins you the same consideration and trust. 
Put Kansas Farmer on your schedule—and sell the Kansas farm market! 


MIKE WILSON DICK MANN Kan 
Livestock Editor Assoc. Editor - 58S Farme, 
and fieldman. of Kansas Farmer, ee 


Known all over 
Kansas. 


an authority on 
general livestock. 


----- 


Published by Capper Publications 
Largest Agricultural Press in the World 
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THE BUSINESS PAPER OF KANSAS FARMERS | & - 
KANSAS FARMER—Editorial and Business Office —Topeka, Kansas | ‘ee sare 


You see, this “Philadelphia Story” has been going 
uld possibly estimate how many people have enjoyed it 
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Other materials have been tested, but 


Return Flight in ot Its deli ate flavor and smooth quality. 
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Confidence in KANSAS FARMER editing builds confidence in 
its advertising! 


Farmers all over the state know editors Mike Wilson and Dick Mann — and 
know they are authorities in their fields. Farmers know they can rely on their 
judgment. That’s why an article in Kansas Farmer carries extra punch—and ts 


action. Naturally your advertisement wins you the same consideration and t1 
Put Kansas Farmer on your schedule—and sell the Kansas farm market! 


MIKE WILSON 


Livestock Editor 
and fieldman. 


DICK MANN 


Assoc. Editor 

of Kansas Farmer, 
Known all over an authority on 
Kansas. general livestock. 
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THE BUSINESS PAPER OF KANSAS FARMERS 


KANSAS FARMER—Editorial and Business Office—Topeka, Kansas 
Published by Capper Publications 
Largest Agricultuial Press in the World 


You'll have to excuse the “zillionth.”” You see, this ‘Philadelphia Story” has been going 


on for over 70 years. Nobody could possibly estimate how many people have enjoyed it 
how many times. 

Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese was one of the first food products to be packaged 
in foil... starting with “tin foil,” then aluminum. Other materials have been tested, but 

Return Flight aluminum foil remains the only perfect guardian of its delicate flavor and smooth quality. 
Guaranteed! Ditferent products use Reynolds Aluminum Foil for different reasons. Cream cheese 
for superior refrigerating qualities as well as flavor protection; butter and margarine for 
factory freshness and-prevention of odor pick-up; dehydrated soups for security from 
hygroscopic spoilage; sugar-coated cereals for absolute moisture protection. It keeps baked 

goods flavor-fresh up to five times longer. 

The powerful eye-appeal of color printing on bright metal is another reason why the 
list of Reynolds Aluminum Foil packages and labels is a fast-growing roster of famous 
brands. Plan to join this sales-building parade. Write to Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Othce, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


OLDS ALUMINUM 


To get the sales volume 
you need, get the facts of the 


Chicago Tribune 


Consumer-Franchise Plan 


Today’s pattern in retailing— 
fewer brands per classifica- 
tion, increasing reliance on 
self service, closer attention 
to turnover and volume— 
reveals the inadequacy of 
“token” advertising. 

What retailers want to sell 
is what their customers want 
to buy. They cannot be ex- 
pected to stock and push a 
line with only a smattering of 
advertising behind it. 

To keep up with the 
changes in retailing, adver- 
tising must build a consumer 
franchise — enjoyment of an 
important share of the day-in, 
day-out buying by consumers. 
It must bring enough pres- 
sure on consumers to keep 


them buying your brand in 
the face of competitive pro- 
motion. 

To help advertisers in the 
Chicago market, the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can 
develop the consumer fran- 
chise for your brand that will 
get it stocked and pushed by 
retailers. It is based on the 
retailer's need and point of 
view. lt results in larger orders 
and savings in delivery costs. 

Developed for use in Chi- 
cago and highly productive 
here, the plan can be used in 
any market. It gives you the 
benefit of the retailer’s own 
promotion without resort to 
deals or cut prices. It works 


in the big-unit field as well as 
in the packaged-goods field. 
Here is a plan that you can 
use to get immediate sales 
volume. It can give you a 
strong market position for 
future expansion. It will 
strengthen your presen! 
methods. It will win the su; 
port of your sales staff a: 
distributive organization. 
This is the kind of a pro- 
gram that has special appeal! 
to executives faced with high 
break-even points. If you wait 
to know how it can be use 
in your business, a Tribur> 
representative will be glad ' 
tell you about it. Ask him + 
call. Do it now while the me - 
ter is fresh in your mind. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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